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THE DELHI DURBAR: A RETROSPECT. 


It is not often given to the 
finite power of man to attain 
complete success in any under- 
taking: ‘“L’homme propose, 
mais Dieu dispose” is an adage 
so constantly exemplified in 
human affairs as to have be- 
come a truism. When, there- 
fore, a great idea has been 
carried out with all the com- 
pleteness and all the grandeur 
of its original conception, when 
not a single mishap nor dis- 
cordant note has marred the 
triumphant consummation of 
a scheme which has demanded 
months of anxious forethought 
and the harmonious collabor- 
ation of many assistants, in 
such a case the individual 
whose master-mind originated 
the plan and directed every 
detail of the preparation may 
indeed congratulate himself on 
having been favoured by for- 
tune beyond what an ordinary 
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mortal could have dared to 
expect. Such must have been 
the happy frame of mind of 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston as 
his train steamed out of Delhi 
station on the morning of 
January 10. The present 
Viceroy of India has all his 
life been accounted a fortunate 
man, but never has this en- 
viable characteristic been more 
strongly exemplified than dur- 
ing the first fortnight of the 
present year. Not only have 
the great pageants and cere- 
monials with which was cele- 
brated the proclamation of his 
Majesty Edward VII. as Em- 
peror of India passed off with 
a smoothness which could 
hardly have been counted upon 
had months of rehearsal been 
possible, but even the elements 
were in their kindest mood: 
bright sunshine and _ cool 
breezes made life in the great 
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camps north of the Delhi ridge 
exhilarating and _ refreshing, 
whether to the enervated 
dweller in damp Bengal or to 
the visitors fresh from a voy- 
age through the Red Sea. 
And then, just at the right 
moment, when people were 
beginning to utter forebodings 
about the impenetrable clouds 
of dust which would assuredly 
swallow up the troops at the 
great review, and destroy all 
chance of a fine military spec- 
tacle, there came by night one 
welcome storm of rain, which 
cleared away the haze, cleaned 
the white canvas of the tents, 
and, more important than all, 
so laid the dust on the review- 
ground that even the march 
and counter-march of 30,000 
horse and foot did not stir it up 
again to such an extent as to 
mar the effect of the pageant. 
In short, the first thought 
which must strike every ob- 
server of the great durbar at 
Delhi, with all its attendant 
pomp and circumstance, is one 
of amazed felicitation on the 
organising power which could 
plan such a series of elaborate 
ceremonials, and on the good 
fortune which crowned those 
plans with triumphant success. 

Another thought which will 
follow in every reflecting mind 
is the question whether the ex- 
penditure incurred on thedurbar 
celebrations — for undoubtedly 
large expenditure has been in- 
curred, not only by the central 
Government, but by every 
native ruler present,—whether 
this lavish outlay has been 
profitable; whether the aims 
and objects of the assemblage 
are destined to be fulfilled. We 
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all know what those objects 
are; they were voiced by Lord 
Curzon in the following noble 
words at the conclusion of a 
speech eminently worthy of the 
occasion and of the great as- 
sembly which he addressed: 
“Tt is my earnest hope that 
this great assemblage may long 
be remembered by the peoples 
of India as having brought 
them into contact, at a moment 
of great solemnity, with the 
personality and the sentiments 
of their Sovereign.” To what 
extent, we cannot but ask our- 
selves, will the millions of India 
be touched by the tale of the 
great pageant at Delhi? to 
what extent can the populace, 
and, more important still, the 
princes and chiefs who were 
present, see below the surface, 
beyond the glitter and grand- 
eur which appeal so much to 
the oriental mind, and appre- 
ciate a true feeling of oneness 
with the British Empire and 
of loyalty to the British Crown, 
in honour of which those multi- 
tudes had been called together ? 
We do not think that we are 
over-sanguine in replying that 
such feelings do genuinely exist 
amongst the nobles and amongst 
the people of India, and that 
they have undoubtedly been 
fostered and formulated by the 
ceremonials at Delhi. The Alla- 
habad ‘Pioneer,’ the leading 
Indian newspaper, and one 
which has been conspicuous in 
its appreciation of the great- 
ness and significance of the 
durbar celebrations, has already 
drawn attention to the fact 
that in 1877 the proclamation 
assemblage at Delhi was but 
little understood by India as 4 
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whole, and the same paper has 
gone on to point out how won- 
derful has been the social prog- 
ress during the last twenty- 
five years, and how much more 
intelligent will be the recogni- 
tion of the meaning of the Delhi 
durbar of 1902-3 even amidst 
the most remote backwaters of 
Indian village life. Not only 
is this an undoubted fact, but it 
is also equally certain that in- 
terest in, and loyalty towards, 
the British Crown on the part 
of the semi-independent princes 
is a much more real and per- 
sonal feeling to-day than it 
was in the viceroyalty of Lord 
Lytton. Few will deny that 
the growth of such feelings, 
which can hardly be said to 
have flourished, even if they 
existed, during the twenty 
years succeeding the Indian 
Mutiny, received its first kindly 
encouragement at that very as- 
semblage, the prototype and 
forerunner of the greater one 
which we have just beheld ; and 
in recognising this fact, we 
render his rightful meed of 
acknowledgment to one of the 
greatest of India’s Viceroys, 
who, in communication with 
that still greater statesman his 
political chief, had the presci- 
ence to perceive what was re- 
quired to consolidate the British 
Empire in India. The more 
easy communications between 
the East and West, and the 
intercourse between the Crown 
and the Indian princes on the 
Occasions of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee celebrations, and at his 
Majesty’s Coronation, have done 
much to foster the delicate 
plant of personal loyalty to a 
foreign and non-resident sov- 


ereign, which owed almost its 
existence to Lord Lytton. But 
yet another cause has con- 
tributed more than any other 
to strengthen this growth, and 
to cause its roots to strike down 
into the very hearts of those 
native States which a quarter 
of a century ago were so com- 
pletely alien and aloof from 
British India. Fourteen years 
have passed since the scheme of 
forming trained corps amongst 
the native States of India, for 
employment in line with the 
regular army in the service of 
the Empire, was first given to 
the world by Lord Dufferin, 
another of those statesmen 
whose tenure of office stands 
out amongst the great vice- 
royalties. Many will remem- 
ber the forebodings and dismal 
predictions with which this 
measure was received; cer- 
tainly few even of its supporters 
can have realised how much © 
the new scheme would do to 
strengthen our Indian Empire. 
Half-a-dozen years were spent 
in training and disciplining 
some of the best material in 
Asia, under the direction of a 
handful of the very best officers 
in India; and since 1895, when 
for the first time an Imperial 
Service corps (the Jaipur 
Transport Train) was employed 
in the field, one regiment after 
another of these troops has 
proved its efficiency and value 
on active service, until it has 
now become a matter of course 
that a proportion of Imperial 
Service corps shall form part , 
of every expedition in which 
the native army of India takes 
part. Everybody knows how 


an army or a regiment is im- 
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proved in spirit as much as in 
physical powers by active serv- 
ice, and this effect has not 
been wanting in the case of the 
Imperial Service regiments. 
Lord Curzon’s genius is able 
to realise fully the value of this 
incentive to healthy loyalty 
which was bequeathed to the 
Indian Government by Lord 
Dufferin, just as he is equally 
alive to the debt which the 
British Indian Empire owes to 
Lord Lytton’s Imperial as- 
semblage. No one has been 
more forward to give the Im- 
perial Service troops oppor- 
tunities for earning laurels in 
the field, and we have not the 
smallest hesitation in asserting 
that the genuine personal 


loyalty with which the great 
princes of India listened to the 
Viceroy’s words and to his 
Majesty’s message on the Ist of 


January is largely due to the 
feeling of unity engendered by 
the successful accomplishment 
of Lord Dufferin’s scheme, and 
to the far-seeing appreciation 
which that scheme has received 
at the hands of Lord Curzon. 
An interesting feature of the 
ceremonials at Delhi was the 
first public appearance of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, the form- 
ation of which is yet another 
step in the direction of identi- 
fying the great houses of India 
with the British Government. 
This idea owes its conception 
and execution entirely to the 
present Viceroy, who lately 
spoke of the corps as “a very 
dear child of mine.” The 
scheme is yet in its early 
infancy, and it is impossible 
to say how much or how little 
it may effect. The little band 
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of young nobles looked very 
smart and picturesque as they 
rode in the State processions 
on their black chargers with 
shabracques of white fur, and 
with their uniforms of white 
and gold, and pale-blue lungis 
tied in the Rajput fashion ; and 
for the reason that they caught 
the eye they were loudly ap- 
plauded by the spectators, who 
never, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, seemed to have any 
better reason for bestowing ap- 
plause than delight at some 
novel or specially pleasing ap- 
pearance, and who gave their 
plaudits with equal freedom to 
the gorgeously clad herald or 
to a gilded Noah’s ark drawn 
by elephants. But if the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps is to effect 
much, it must be equal to 
something more than making a 
brave show in a state proces- 
sion. What its results may be 
in the way of fitting its 
members for military employ- 
ment time alone can show: 
meanwhile it may be conceded 
that it justifies its existence, 
even if it only succeeds in 
giving a healthy training and 
a love of a healthy life to a 
number of young men who, by 
circumstances and traditional 
custom, are specially exposed to 
great temptations. 

There is another aspect of 
the assemblage at Delhi which 
has not been touched upon, 
but which is nevertheless de- 
serving of notice—namely, its 
influence on the British officials 
amongst the spectators. Lord 
Curzon alluded to this in his 
speech in Council last summer, 
when he spoke of the “ water- 
tight-compartment system” 
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under which the Government 
of the country is to a great 
extent administered. The dis- 
tances from Madras to the 
United Provinces, or from 
Bengal to the Punjab, are 
so great that, notwithstanding 
the facilities of communication, 
the tendency is for an officer 
of the civil administration to 
pass all his Indian service in 
his own province, only leaving 
it for occasional holidays to 
England. Many a _ district 
officer of the Punjab knows 
as little about the people and 
the general point of view in 
Madras as he does of New 
Zealand. A gathering which 


brings together the Govern- 
ment officials of every province 
of India helps to break through 
this watertight - compartment 
feature of life in this country, 
and cannot but be of advantage 


to all. Not only is the inter- 
change of ideas on matters of 
detail a valuable experience, 
but in a still wider sense the 
local officers of the various 
Governments gain breadth of 
view at such an assembly. 
The devotion of the Indian 
Civil Service to duty is justly 
celebrated, and is characteristic 
of the British race at its 
best. But another character- 
istic equally universal amongst 
average British minds is a 
sturdy dislike of anything 
having the semblance of the- 
atrical display or of fanciful- 
ness. The “Imperial idea” is 
foreign to the British race as 
a whole, ably though its aims 
may be furthered by the solid 
loyal work of British officials 
throughout the world. It is 
found only here and _ there, 
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as, for instance, in Lord 
Beaconsfield, who was _ not 
British at all; in Lord Lytton, 
whose ways were singularly 
un-British ; or in Lord Curzon, 
whose ability and foresight 
enable him to overcome racial 
characteristics in favour of 
what he is justly persuaded 
is for the advantage of the 
Empire. It is this idea which 
is fostered by a great Imperial 
gathering. The local official 
is brought out of his parochial 
surroundings, and learns by 
ocular demonstration, and by 
the spoken words of a great 
statesman, that something 
more than conscientious plod- 
ding labour is required to 
build up and maintain such 
an empire as that of the 
British in India; that, im- 
portant and necessary as is 
careful devotion to the details 
of local administration, such 
qualities and such work are a 
means to an end; and that 
the end is only to be obtained 
by a broad-minded sympathy 
which will subordinate local 
interests to the advantage of 
the Empire as a whole. 
Mention has already been 
made of the extraordinary 
smoothness which characterised 
the great functions. It is well 
known in India that the Viceroy 
himself can primarily claim 
credit for this satisfactory com- 
pletion of all the arrangements : 
it has for months been common 
talk that he has found time in 
the midst of his other arduous 
duties to give careful thought 
to every detail, from the plans 
and drawings of the Art Ex- 
hibition buildings to the order- 
ing of the processions, and even 
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to the arrangement of the 
chairs in the durbar amphi- 
theatre; and we had it from 
his own lips last September 
that the three weeks during 
which there was an imminent 
danger lest the partial failure 
of the monsoon should bring 
scarcity or even famine on to 
the land, and thus interfere 
with the plans for the durbar, 
were the unhappiest that Lord 
Curzon had spent since he 
came to India. Nevertheless 
there was very much which 
the Viceroy could not attend 
to in person, and which he was 
necessarily compelled to leave 
to his subordinate officers; and 
no detailed reference to the 
great assemblage at Delhi 
would be complete which 
omitted to mention the five 
officers, civil and military, to 
whose ceaseless exertions was 
largely due the success of the 
arrangements. These were 
Sir Hugh Barnes, the Foreign 
Secretary to Government, and 
the head of the Central Com- 
mittee; Mr Gordon Walker, 
the Commissioner of Delhi; 
Colonel Thorburn, the chief 
Engineer; General Henry, 
R.E., Quartermaster - General 
in India ; and—last but by no 
means least important—Colonel 
Lyons-Montgomery, on whose 
shoulders rested the whole re- 
sponsibility for the commis- 
sariat arrangements. It is 
difficult for the uninitiated to 
realise what is meant by the 
sudden concentration in one 
place, usually almost deserted 
(we refer to the country round 
Delhi as distinguished from the 
city itself), and far from any 
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great centre of supply, of 
some 4000 European visitors, 
as well as 11,000 British troops, 
at least 4000 Indian visitors of 
the upper classes, about 20,000 
native troops, and an enormous 
number of native followers and 
attendants of all sorts, which 
it is very difficult to estimate, 
but which can hardly have 
been less than 175,000. To 
keep this multitude, and the 
beasts of burden or draught of 
all sorts which accompanied it, 
supplied with food and drink 
for a fortnight, was alone a 
prodigious task. Of course we 
do not mean to imply that the 
whole were dependent on any 
single agency ; but a very large 
number was so dependent, and 
the question of supplies had 
necessarily to be considered 
with regard to the require- 
ments of the whole camp popu- 
lation, even though various 
items thereof were expected to 
make their individual arrange- 
ments for themselves. 

From this main question of 
the supply of the bare neces- 
saries of life there were many 
upward stages, until the climax 
was reached in the organisa- 
tion of the Viceroy’s or any 
other one of the great official 
camps, one of which was ap- 
propriated to each of the various 
heads of provinces in India. 
All of these camps, with their 
regular rows of snow - white 
tents, their carefully laid grass 
lawns, and their wide and well- 
watered roads, were pictures of 
neatness, which meant months 
of careful preparation. In all 
there were comfortably fur- 
nished tents, an installation of 
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electric light, a complete water- 
supply, hosts of servants, ex- 
tensive stabling for horses, and 
carriages sufficient to convey 
the guests to and from the 
various functions. In each case 
anxious forethought and atten- 
tion to every detail, however 
small, could alone have secured 
the perfection of completeness 
which was reached; and this 
may be realised when it is men- 
tioned that the private secret- 
ary to the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal did not consider that 
the arrangements for his chief’s 
guests were complete until he 
had compiled a small quarto 
volume of eighty-eight pages, a 
copy of which was presented to 
every resident in the camp, 
which gave the fullest inform- 
ation on every conceivable 


subject connected with the as- 
semblage, from the postal ar- 


rangements to the number of 
the seat allotted to each guest 
at the great durbar, and from 
the timing of the trains which 
were to arrive and depart from 
and to Calcutta, to notes on the 
surroundings of Delhi, and in- 
structions as to the best manner 
‘of visiting the places of historic 
interest in the neighbourhood. 
Nor were the preparations 
for the great ceremonials less 
carefully elaborated. For the 
durbar itself accurate rehearsal, 
arrangement of seats and of the 
positions of the various persons 
who were to take prominent 
parts, were more necessary than 
artistic skill in the erection of 
the great horse-shoe amphi- 
theatre, though here the know- 
ledge of the engineer too was 
required in order to combine 
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accommodation for a vast mul- 
titude with the best possible 
opportunities for seeing and 
hearing. The result was emin- 
ently satisfactory. Almost avery 
individual among the spectators 
saw equally well; those who 
had the least effective view 
were in the best places for 
hearing, while those who were 
too distant to hear with ease 
had the finest view of the 
general effect. But it was in 
the preparation of the buildings 
in Delhi fort for the magnificent 
pageants which took place there 
that the most surprising care 
and artistic skill were displayed. 
Few people who know the great - 
Diwan-i-Am of Shah Jahan’s 
palace in its ordinary aspect at 
the present day could realise 
how complete was the illusion 
of an antiquity equal to that of 
the original building which was 
created by the pillars and walls 
of the magnificent hall added 
under Lord Curzon’s direction 
to serve as a ballroom and as 
the scene of the chapter of the 
two honourable Indian orders. 
No place could have been more 
suitable for the latter cere- 
monial, and the details of the 
investiture held by the Viceroy 
were in every respect dignified 
and stately, and worthy of the 
historic building which looked 
down on the pageant. It was 
here that the later Moghul em- 
perors held their daily court, 
and it was eminently fitting 
that here should be held the 
Court of the representative of 
an Emperor greater even than 
they of the house of Timour, 
the first to be crowned Emperor 
of a united India. Whether 
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the same building was used 
with equal fitness as a modern 
ballroom is not so certain,— 
indeed it is open to question 
whether a ball was a necessary 
accompaniment to the distinctly 
oriental splendours and cere- 
monies of the Imperial durbar. 
But the point needs not to be 
insisted on. There is no doubt 
but that the State ball was 
regarded by many as the central 
feature of the Delhi gathering, 
and it was certainly admitted 
by all that nothing was wanting 
to make the festivity as brilliant 
and as successful as the heart 
of man—or woman—could de- 
sire. Those who know the ex- 
quisite white marble building 
of the Diwan-i-Khas and ad- 
jacent courts, with their inlaid 
pillars and gorgeously gilded 
ceilings, will readily believe to 
what a fairy palace they were 
transformed by the blaze of 
numberless electric lights and 
the glitter of diamonds. But 
their use as a supper-room by 
infidels was enough to rouse the 
fanatic Aurangzeb from his 
grave in the Deccan; and we 
ourselves confess to a feeling of 
relief when we found that the 
arrangements for the electric in- 
stallation had necessitated the 
temporary covering up with a 
false cornice of that breathless 
inscription, “If there be a para- 
dise upon earth, it is this, it is 
this, it is this!” 

There was one characteristic 
of the big public ceremonials 
at Delhi which attracted very 
general comment, and which is 
deserving of some notice here: 
this was the apparent absence 
of any enthusiasm on the part 
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of the spectators. As the Vice- 
roy’s procession moved through 
the streets of Delhi at the State 
entry it was greeted with a 
subdued murmur of applause 
from the crowded thousands 
of natives, and with an occas- 
ional fitful cheer from the stands 
whereon the British spectators 
were seated, but anything ap- 
proaching to the roar of cheer- 
ing to which we are accustomed 
as a similar procession passes 
through London was conspicu- 
ously wanting. The same thing 
was noticeable at the great dur- 
bar. The arrival and the de- 
parture of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught were 
marked by some rounds of ap- 
plause; that of the Viceroy 
received similar recognition, 
but in a less degree; and at 
the close of Lord Curzon’s 
speech the vast multitude gave 
cheers for the King in answer 
to the Viceroy’s call; but from 
first to last there was an entire 
absence of any appearance of 
enthusiasm. Once only did the 
spectators at Delhi break into 
spontaneous and hearty ap- 
plause, and even then it was 
confined almost entirely to the 
British portion of the audience: 
we allude to the scene when the 
veteran survivors of the army 
which fought for the British 
Empire in the Mutiny cam- 
paign marched round the dur- 
bar arena and took their seats 
in the amphitheatre. 

The explanation of this ap- 
parent indifference is easy, and 
is to be found in that dislike for 
noisy demonstration which is 
one of the few characteristics 
common to the native of India 
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and the Englishman. The feel- 
ing which prompts this dislike 
is widely different in the two 
peoples, although the results are 
superficially much the same. 
With the Indian a respectful 
silence, to be broken only by a 
subdued murmur of applause, 
is enjoined by his code of man- 
ners in the presence of super- 
iors. He will shout loud enough 
in his amusements or in his 
quarrels; but to greet with 
noisy plaudits a procession of 
princes, governors, and high 
State officials would be an 
insulting and unseemly in- 
trusion. 

The silence of the British 
crowd at Delhi is to be ac- 
counted for by a renewed 
reference to the dislike for 
sentimental display to which 
we have already alluded in 
speaking of the influence of the 
assemblage on the officials of 
India. The British spectators 
at all the durbar celebrations 
belonged almost exclusively to 
the upper and middle classes, 
and any one who has been to a 
theatre where there is no pit or 
gallery will have had a striking 
Instance of how undemonstra- 
tive those classes can be. They 
may admire the magnificence 
of a pageant, they may respect 
the talents and the high posi- 
tion of the Viceroy of India; 
but it takes more than this to 
break through their reserve 
and to draw forth their ap- 
plause. Even the presence of the 
King’s brother at Delhi failed 
to elicit any very noticeable 
demonstration. This peculiarity 
undoubtedly reduces the effect- 
Iveness of such pageants as 
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those of the durbar ceremon- 
ials: the comparative silence 
has a chilling effect, and gives 
no chance to enthusiasm ; but 
it is, as we have said, a national 
characteristic alike of the Brit- 
ish and of the Indian, and by 
no means indicates such want 
of loyalty as a similar attitude 
would betoken in a crowd com- 
posed of any of the Gallic races. 
An incident much more regret- 
table, and one which it must— 
we fear—be confessed was equal- 
ly characteristic of the British 
of all classes, was the loud and 
derisive laughter which greeted 
the appearance at the durbar 
of one of the noblest of India’s 
princes, and which was due 
solely to his being arrayed in 
the national State dress of his 
race. Such an exhibition of 
blatant vulgarity and rude- 
ness made one blush for one’s 
countrymen and for the criti- 
cism which must inevitably 
have filled the minds of the 
foreigners present. It need 
hardly be remarked that this 
was a performance in which 
the natives of India did not 
join. 

None of what may be termed 
the side-shows of the Delhi 
durbar exceeded in interest the 
exhibition of Indian art which 
had been collected in a tempo- 
rary building within the Kudsia 
garden; and Lord Curzon’s 
speech at the opening cere- 
mony is one which may be 
studied with profit by every 
one who has the welfare of 
India at heart, and by all who 
would learn how high and yet 
how practical are the aims of 
the present Viceroy in what- 
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ever direction he turns his at- 
tention. After describing how 
the idea occurred to him of 
using the great gathering at 
Delhi as an opportunity of 
resuscitating the declining art 
industries of India, Lord Curzon 
went on to state the lines on 
which he had intended the col- 
lection to be made: it was to 
be a collection of art work only ; 
the art must be purely Indian ; 
and it was to be the best pro- 
curable. ‘ What I desired,” he 
said, “ was an exhibition of all 
that is rare, characteristic, and 
beautiful in Indian art... . 
But please remember it is not 
a bazaar, but an exhibition.” 
Unfortunately the intentions 
of the Viceroy were not entirely 
carried out in every particular. 
Whether from motives of econ- 
omy, or to make the exhibition 
pay its way, the bazaar element 
was introduced; the exhibits 
were not in every case the best 
procurable specimens of all 
that is rare and beautiful in 
Indian art; the classification 
and the arrangement left much 
to be desired ; and in many sec- 
tions the numbers of articles 
piled one upon another on 
trestle-tables were far in excess 
of what was required for carry- 
ing out Lord Curzon’s scheme 
of a carefully selected exhibi- 
tion. Moreover, the workmen 
seemed in many cases to have 
been left too much to them- 
selves, or to have been directed 
without artistic judgment. It 
must be remembered that the 
native of India is not an artist 
by temperament and by de- 
scent, as is the Japanese. 
However much the art of Japan 
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may be injured by an excessive 
demand for cheap goods, it is 
the execution which suffers 
almost solely: the craftsman 
may scamp his work, but he 
never loses his artistic taste; 
his methods are always right. 
It is not so in India. The 
native craftsman is a patient 
and plodding worker; but he 
is seldom an artist by nature. 
India has a great variety of 
beautiful applied arts, but they 
have for the most part been 
grafted on to the people by 
inheritance or by accident, and 
they are only seen at their best 
at periods when they have been 
subjected to the direction and 
control of a master - taste. 
Give an Indian or Burmese 
carver, silversmith, or em- 
broiderer free play to produce 
what to his mind is the most 
worthy specimen of his craft, 
and his energies will be directed 
not to attaining purity of design 
nor perfection of workmanship, 
but to riotous elaboration of 
detail and excess of ornament, 
without any regard for appro- 
priateness or propriety, which 
wearies the eye and surfeits by 
its very richness. There are 
many instances of this failing 
in the exhibition at Delhi, and 
one such may be specified, be- 
cause it is most prominent and 
most glaring. In the centre of 
the main hall is a huge wooden 
archway sent from Burma, 
elaborately carved with 4 
design so intricate as to leave 
no impression on the mind of 
the beholder as to its character: 
to such an extent is this mis- 
directed elaboration carried, 
that the workmen have even 
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added within the arch festoons 
of foliage, and hanging fronds 
of leaves and tendrils. And 
yet could anything be more 
unsuited to the material to 
which the art is applied! The 
branches and festoons are so 
delicate that one is lost in 
amazement, as much at the 
excellent packing which must 
have been devoted to trans- 
porting such a work all the 
way from Burma as at the 
industry and technical skill 
which could produce such a 
tour de force. This may be the 
most wonderful specimen of 
Burmese wood - carving, but 
assuredly it is not such a use 
of applied art as should be 
exhibited with commendation. 

We have, however, dealt 
with the worst side of the Delhi 
exhibition first. On the other 
hand, there is a surprising 
amount of really beautiful 
work, and a still more sur- 
prising variety in metal, stone, 
pottery, wood, horn, ivory, 
leather, lacquer, and textiles. 
Even people who know India 
well must be astonished at this 
variety and at the excellence 
and finish of the exhibits. How 
few, for instance, know any- 
thing of the beautiful lapi- 
daries’ work in jade and other 
stones which is contributed 
from the remote town of Bhera 
in the Punjab! How few 
Anglo-Indians have realised 
the possibilities of the ivory 
and mother-of-pearl veneer 
from Etawa in Rajputana, of 
the ivory inlaid on rosewood 
from Mysore, of the painting 
on leather from Shahpura, or 
of the inlaid bidri ware from 
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Bidar or Murshidabad! Even 
the better known arts of India 
are seen at the exhibition in a 
perfection rarely obtained from 
the euriosity merchants, and 
seldom to be found amongst 
the specimens in private houses 
in this country. Few people 
would have given the wood- 
carvers of the Punjab credit 
for such boldness of design, 
coupled with such excellence of 
finish ; the engraved and lac- 
quered brass from Moradabad 
is here seen in its purest styles ; 
the brass from Jaipur, the brass 
inlay from Chiniot, the carved 
sandalwood from Mysore, the 
exquisite muslins from Dacca 
and Lucknow, and the em- 
broideries from many parts of 
India, are here to be found of 
a quality which should educate 
the Anglo-Indian even more 
than the passing visitor as to 
the standard of excellence to 
be obtained from Indian work- 
men. But all of this is of 
secondary importance amongst 
the objects of the exhibition. 
Its primary aim is to serve as 
an object-lesson to the princes 
and nobles of India, to show 
them that for the beautifica- 
tion of their houses there is no 
necessity to go to the European 
shops at Calcutta or Bombay, 
“but that in almost every 
Indian state and province, in 
most Indian towns, and in 
many Indian villages there still 
survives the art, and there still 
exist the artificers, who can 
satisfiy the artistic as well as 
the utilitarian tastes of their 
countrymen.” Let us heartily 
re-echo the hope of Lord Curzon 
that the exhibition, which owes 
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its existence to him, may in 
some measure fulfil the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

We have passed in review 
some aspects of the Durbar 
assemblage, the vast prepara- 
tions which it involved, the 
brilliant ceremonies and func- 
tions which it included, and the 
results which it may be hoped 
will spring from it. We have 
attempted no detailed descrip- 
tion. In the first place, the 
reading public at home will be 
surfeited with descriptive writ- 
ing of our great Indian pageant 
long before these pages appear 
in print; and, moreover, what 
is the good of attempting to 
describe the indescribable? The 
inventions of modern science 
will supplement the word- 
painting of special correspond- 
ents with the diorama of the 
biograph ; but no such photo- 
graphic reproduction will suc- 
ceed in conveying much idea 
of the brilliant scenes at Delhi. 
Whatever journalistic effort, 
however graphic, what photo- 
graph, however accurate, could 
adequately depict the pageant 
in the Chandni Chowk on the 
29th December, when the Vice- 
roy made his State entry into 
the imperial capital of India? 
The picturesque frontage of the 
houses, the balconies thronged 
with white-clad jewellers and 
merchants, and hung with 
gaudy cloths; the close-packed 
crowds of spectators in the side- 
walks under the green shade of 
the trees; the magnificent pro- 
cession of all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, followed 
by the long line of enormous 
elephants weighed down by 
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splendid howdahs of silver and 
gold, and almost hidden under 
priceless hangings; or again, as 
this same procession passed 
along the bare Khas Road 
under a blazing Indian sun up 
towards the great east gate- 
way of the magnificent Jumma 
Masjid,—scenes such as these 
must have been beheld to be 
realised in all the wealth of 
sparkling brilliancy and all the 
richness of their colour. Nor 
can any cold description in 
words conjure up before the 
eyes of one who was not present 
the vast durbar amphitheatre, 
the white frontage and slender 
pillars of the roof, the extra- 
ordinary effect of the immense 
circle of spectators in the 
shadow of the building, —a 
white dress, or a scarlet tunic, 
or the flash of the jewelled neck- 
lace of some rajah catching the 
light here and there, — whilst 
outside in the brilliant sunlight 
of the arena was the mass of 
colour of the five or six hund- 
red red-coated bandsmen, and 
the gorgeous gold-embroidered 
tabards, black chargers, and 
snow-white shabracques of the 
herald and trumpeters. Or 
again, to recall one more scene, 
how can the colourless pictures 
of the bioscope or the cinemato- 
graph give any but a faint and 
ghostly representation of that 
extraordinary procession, when 
for two hours and more the last 
survivors, the living relics, of 
ancient India streamed through 
the same arena, to the music of 
military bands, of braying 
trumpets, of screaming pipes, 
of rattling tom-toms, and of 
old traditional war-chants or 
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songs of victory? The gold- 
bedecked elephants, the camel 
batteries with their trappings 
of scarlet, the spearmen with 
their gaily painted shields, the 
silver and gold chariots of the 
princes, and the enormous 
houses on wheels drawn by 
teams of elephants,—these were 
sights to see and to wonder at, 
but hardly to be portrayed by 
laboured description or by the 
colourless accuracy of photog- 
raphy. If any one of the 
artists (and there were several) 
who were present at Delhi was 
fortunate enough to be seized 
with the divine afflatus, we 
may yet see a worthy pictorial 
presentment of some of the 
great scenes which during the 
first fortnight of this year were 
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added to the rich store of his- 
toric memories that hover round 
the city and palace of Shah 
Jahan. In any case, by those 
who were fortunate enough to 
be present, the Coronation 
durbar and its attendant cere- 
monials will be counted amongst 
the great experiences of a life- 
time, furnishing not only an 
object-lesson in the proverbial 
magnificence and gorgeousness 
of the Eastern world, but also 
affording a never - to - be-for- 
gotten illustration of the im- 
mensity and the variety of the 
Indian Empire, and a fitting 
testimony to the greatness of 
the British rule, which could 
give union and unity of senti- 
ment to elements so varied and 
so dissimilar. 











CEDRIC. 


PART I. 


He led what some lady 
novelist has called a “man’s 
life.” In so much he was a 
man. To the ordinary eye 
there was nothing in him, and 
it is but fair to state that this 
view included his own self- 
estimate. He saw nothing in 
himself. This was perhaps be- 
cause he had never taken the 
trouble to look at himself ex- 
cept in the glass, where he saw 
only beautiful waistcoats neatly 
framed in the best of other 
clothes. His politics consisted 
of counting himself one of many 
who held fief rights from the 
house of Cecil, and of having 
the same sort of admiration for 
Mr Chamberlain that some 
mining populations have for a 
bruiser who, with his hands 
tied behind his back, will fight 
any dog put opposite to him. 
He gave ten pounds a-year to 
charities, which was very good 
of him, seeing that his income 
was only about a thousand a- 
year, and his club subscription 
ten guineas. He was not one 
of those men who fume about, 
and lament their ignorance of, 
what to do with themselves. 
Distinctly otherwise. His time 
was fully occupied. He was 
always going somewhere, or 
doing something. There really 
hardly seemed to be any time 
that might be called “on his 
hands.” He was seldom bored, 
mostly just placid, and in Lon- 
don had the slightest tinge of 
comfortable hurry. Men who 


had been out in, and down into, 
the world, and knew things 
with their clothes off, and who 
generally hate his kind, had a 
strange unaccountable liking 
for him. Two or three of this 
sort were really quite fond of 
him. When the war in South 
Africa broke out he became 
quietly curious about the sort 
of thing war was, and concern- 
ing it fentatively questioned 
soldier friends who had seen 


active service. As may be ex- 


pected, he got very little inform- 
ation upon which to build 
up any vivid impression. Some 
said it was overrated; others 
that it was jolly good fun—at 


times. A man who had lost an 
arm and considered himself ade- 
quately paid with a shilling’s- 
worth of bronze, opined that it 
was better than steeplechasing 
at first, but that it palled after 
a while. On being pressed, this 
man acknowledged that steeple- 
chasing, when kept up day and 
night for a year, might also 
pall. He didn’t know, but it 
might. 

He, our hero, weighed nigh 
upon fourteen stone; in train- 
ing he had been only just 
twelve. Hanging round the 
walls of his dining-room were 
many oars and sculls, the 
emblems of prowess now ten 
years past. These were the 
most impressive witnesses of 
their owner’s strength, for an 
oar shut up in a room, espec- 
ially an oar whose blade is dec- 
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orated with golden names on 
a blue background, grows—as 
an impression of strenuousness 
—as an elephant does if shut 
up in a cage only just large 
enough to hold him. And yet 
it never occurred to the owner 
that these oars were constant 
large interrogations as to how 
he had followed up the glory 
with which they had been 
associated. 

He moved about from the 
houses of his own relations to 
the houses of other people’s re- 
lations, and was always wel- 
come. This was because he 
never made any fuss as long 
as there was plenty to eat and 
drink, and because he would 
always talk to anybody that he 
was told to talk to, an accom- 
plishment he had mastered by 
discovering the difficulty of end- 
ing a conversation if he confined 


himself to saying nothing but 
“Yes” here, “No” there, and 
“Do you really think so?” at 


odd times. He had picked up 
the last from a High Church 
parson, and it had renewed the 
faith in religion of his extreme 
youth. 

He was a tall man, fair, and 
of course large: generally speak- 
ing, he looked and moved like 
Cedric the Saxon pushed up 
through the centuries into a 
frock-coat and top-hat. Polo 
at Hurlingham stood for the 
lists, where he lazily looked on 
at the achievements of others; 
for himself he nowadays seldom 
set lance at, or on, rest of 
&@ more dangerous description 
than a billiard-cue. 

With the exception of a few 
vehement strugglers who occa- 
sionally grab the big things of 
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life, we are all more or less 
creatures of environment: wit- 
ness the number of people who 
have become quite skilled en- 
gineers merely because they 
found themselves surrounded 
by money, time, and motor-cars. 
Cedric—let his name stand at 
that—was surrounded by a cer- 
tain class of comfort, and took 
it, not ungratefully, for what 
it was worth. He was not 
without brains, it is evident, 
for it has been mentioned how 
he mastered the art of conver- 
sation. This particular accom- 
plishment also showed that he 
possessed the quality of self- 
repression, a quality that in an 
apathetic nature is liable to 
run to light-hiding under the 
bushel of ease. He had tasted 
of one kind of success, and 
when he found that even a con- 
gratulatory poem in ‘Punch’ 
concerning one of his river 
victories did not stir him to 
anything more than a good- 
natured tolerance of the popular 
effusion, he concluded, as he 
allowed his quiet blue eyes to 
wander over and into other 
successful people, that he at 
any rate was not going to suffer 
from swollen head. He saw 
that the enlarged heads result- 
ant of multitudinous back- 
patting lapsed speedily to their 
normal size when the patting 
passed on to other backs, and 
that the owners strove, each in 
his particular line, for further 
application of the dorsal mas- 
sage that had such an intoxi- 
cating effect upon their heads. 
Eventually they were entitled 
successful men. Now, swollen 
head is a thing without which 
Britons would never have come 
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to be rulers of the waves, but 
would, even now, have been 
hewing down trees with stone 
axes, with an obvious lack of 
necessity for rolling up their 
shirt-sleeves so to do. Cedric 
won his last boat-race ; his mas- 
sive head did not enlarge in the 
smallest degree; no beneficent 
fairy god-mother removed his 
income; so for ten years he 
stood still. 

War is the only specific liver 
tonic of nations. In the ful- 
ness of time England required 
medicine. In order that she 
should not die of too great 
prosperity, a negative disease 
that has killed nations before 
now, and with which she had 
come already to a sorry pass, 
the God of Nations ordered a 
prolonged course of Boer War, 
while the God of Battles stepped 
down into the arena to see that 
she did not have it all her own 
way. 

Thereupon the men with 
whom Cedric mostly fore- 
gathered began to disappear 
from their accustomed haunts. 
Some spoke with pride of their 
regiments being among the first 
to be ordered to the front, and 
then threw in a grievance— 
here real, there false—concern- 
ing the loss of hunting, only 
to be told cheerily, from the 
depths of arm-chairs, that they 
would be back before it was 
over. Others, they were older, 
just evaporated. He missed 
them first, a few of them, when 
he saw their names in the paper 
as killed or wounded. He re- 
membered that the last time 
he had seen them they had 
seemed a trifle more cordial 
than usual, 
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As he walked down Picca- 
dilly, warmly clad and com- 
fortable, on a certain Friday 
afternoon in December, he 
noticed for the first time, with 
a sharp feeling of something 
that he thought was only sur- 
prise, that the men he met 
were either much older or much 
younger than they used to be. 
The brown faces were entirely 
gone, or nearly so. He felt 
oppressed by his own large- 
ness, health, able - bodiedness. 
Quite suddenly, as he was cross- 
ing Half-Moon Street, he knew 
how useless he was, and this 
feeling Was immediately sup- 
plemented by one of meanness. 
He felt as though he had been 
to church and had deliberate- 
ly shirked putting any money 
in the plate. He wished he 
had been in the army, or even 
in the militia, or even in the 
volunteers. Cedric contained 
his tiny integral apportion- 
ment of the national liver, 
and the great tonic was at 
work upon it. 

The next morning he sat 
down as usual to a comfortable 
breakfast in the comfortable 
dining-room of his chambers, 
and opened the newspaper. 

He read stolidly through the 
official account of the battle of 
Colenso. 

At the last word he threw 
the paper from him and jumped 
up quickly. His chair fell down 
behind him, his coffee was spilt 
in front of him, and, even as 
these, there fell away the sides 
of the groove along which 
he had crawled since he had 
stepped out of the ’Varsity 
boat with the world before 
him. 
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The soul of Cedric was awak- 
ened. 

This is not heroics, but just 
the plain truth. 

He stood a moment staring 
in front of him, then his eye 
caught the broad mud-coloured 
line of coffee spreading in a 
silent stream across the snowy 
table-cloth. 

“That’s it! By God! that’s 
it!” he almost shouted. “A 
libation to the God of Battles ! 

. . » Good old cup, you shall 
work no more at sordid break- 
fasting!” He picked it up, 


and drove it with all the force 
of his great arm into the fire- 
place, where it splintered in a 
hundred pieces, and the cling- 
Pi dregs spluttered out in the 


“Tll go out! .. . some- 
where or somehow I'll get into 
oe 6a 

He dressed with his usual 
care, and went out into the 
street, never noticing how the 
gloom-stricken eyes on every 
side of him stole furtive, side- 
long glances, the people won- 
dering what manner of man 
this was, carrying himself 
80 squarely, with this look of 
newly awakened happiness in 
his face. For on that day old 
friends hardly dared to look at 
one another lest they should 
break down in unmanly weep- 
ing; the craven hearts blazed 
out their fear in gibbering 
execration of the baffled but un- 
beaten men who were even then 
gathering themselves to swoop, 
fighting, into the black un- 
known, with awful immediate- 
ness, or with slow, ghastly 
dismemberment. Even the 
stoutest was stricken with a 
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great sadness, and a wonder- 
ment that verged dangerously 
near to doubt. 

Through all this gloom and 
sadness marched the great body 
of Cedric, while the soul in him 
was singing a war-pzean, to which 
the crash of the old breakfast- 
cup upon the hearth had been 
the opening phrase. He was 
up and doing at last. The 
answer to the mute interroga- 
tion of the oars hanging on the 
wall was beginning to be spelt 
out. 

It was the feeling of a delici- 
ously cold shower-bath at the 
end of a long, lazy, tropical day. 
He would like to have been able 
to strike out from the shoulder 
as he walked along. He burst 
breezily in upon the old gentle- 
man who conducted his legal 
affairs, and demanded that one 
or two alterations should forth- 
with be made in his will. The 
old gentleman had had a favour- 
ite nephew with the guns, and 
his eyes had a suspicion of 
Colenso red in them. Cedric 
took hold of himself and con- 
doled, but escaped speedily into 
a hansom to his tailors, on to 
his bank, and lastly to the 
office of the Union-Castle line, 
where he booked a passage in 
the next boat for the Cape. 

That night he dined at the 
By 
his side sat a girl who for some 
time past had been willing, and 
a little more than willing, that 
Cedric should have the spending 
of her handsome income, if only 
he would say that he would 
care to have her with it. He 
liked her very much in his quiet 
undemonstrative way; but he 
had never thought of marriage, 
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nor had it occurred to him that 
she might have thought of it 
for him. By the light of the 
change that had swept over 
him, she seemed suddenly to be 
above all things desirable, so 
there came that into his voice 
and manner that made the 
heart of the heiress beat high 
with hope. He knew no more 
than the girl by his side of the 
details of war, but dimly and 
in the rough he understood the 
thing he had made up his mind 
to do. It was to leave the 
place and the surroundings 
where men were all about the 
same, and to go where they 
were either one thing or the 
other,—either brave men or 
cowards, greedy for their bodies 
and pockets, or lavish with the 
sacrifice of both; it was to find 
the man under the clothes. He 
had been possessed with the 
desire to discover himself—his 
power, or the lack of it. 

Cedric stirred in his seat, for 
to his quickened perception had 
come the knowledge that he 
had won the love of the lady 
who was listening to him, and 
that he had but to ask in order 
to receive. 

And now he was going away. 

It was into a general pause 
that his voice fell: he looked up 
and around, half amused, half 
defiant, recognising that he had 
been heard by everybody. 

“T have booked a passage to 
the Cape,” he had said. 

There was a second or two of 
astonished silence, then every- 
body spoke at once except the 
girl for whom the words had 
been meant, without whose 
presence he had never spoken 
them, and who, by a suddenly 
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apparent sense of duty, he had 
felt should be made aware of 
his intention as quickly as 
possible. 

“T don’t know,” he said 
slowly, in answer to the aver- 
age meaning of the table-full of 
inquiry that was hurled at him, 
“what I’m going to do I 
should like to see something of 
what's going on.... No, I 
don’t suppose I shall be of any 
use ; it’s rather late in the day 
for anything of that sort—for 
me.” This was slightly bitter, 
and entirely unlike the Cedric 
of pre-Colenso times. He never 
remembered hating anything so 
much as that all this attention 
should have been drawn to his 
scheme. He had meant only 
that the girl should hear, and 
had felt sure she would under- 
stand; felt sure that there 
would have been no need to tell 
her that he did really mean to 
try to be of some use. He 
would even have told her some- 
thing of the things that had 
been working in his mind all 
day, which he could not himself 
recognise distinctly, in that 
they were the foretaste of the 
weird, lustful joy that is brought 
to its consummation by the 
sights and sounds of battle. 


“T shan’t see you again be- 


fore I go. . . . Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, good luck, and 
come back safe to.. .” 

“To what?” Something in 
the tone of her unfinished falter- 
ing transformed Cedric into the 
primeval wooer. All day long 
he had been the mere primeval 
man of war with nothing to 
make war upon, and here was 
the most beautiful of women 
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ready, at any rate metaphoric- 
ally, to throw herself at his 
feet... . . Very well, she should 
do so; then he would pick her 
up, take her to himself, and love 
her for ever. 

She still hesitated. 

“Why come back?” he said 
insistently, slowly, with his eyes 
fixed upon hers triumphantly, 
with no imploring softness. He 
knew now that he loved her 
with his whole heart; also that 
he would go away and leave 
her, without further word, if 
she did not give herself to him 
unasked. Brutal! Yes, it was 
brutal; but then it was Cedric, 
and Cedric with his slackened 
loins regirded, and an exquisite 
desire to run his great Saxon 
head in the direction from 
which the winds of the world 
blew hardest, to shake the same 
in their faces, and bid them 
blow harder still. 

For a moment she struggled 
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to say anything else; then her 
eyes fell, her arms dropped to 
her side, and her head bent. 
Cedric came forward, and, 
stooping low, caught the 
whisper— 

“Back ... to 
cruel!” 

Then he took her in his arms 
and loved her—for ever. 


me . . . 


“Tf I come back, it will be 
because of you. If I do not 
come back, it will be because 
of you. Everything is because 
of you...” 

She sat on the stairs and 
listened to a hansom cab till 
she could no longer distinguish 
the sound of it. As the clatter- 
ing hoofs merged into the roar of 
London, the steady, even, metal- 
lic clank of spurred heels on the 
pavement came up through the 
outer night and passed on in 
the same direction. 

The girl shivered. 


PART II. 


Cedric stubbed his foot against 
a tussock of grass, whereupon 
the keen edge of the 40-lb. box 
of biscuits dug a little farther 
into the muscles where neck 
and shoulders meet. His right 
arm was stiff and aching hor- 
ribly from holding the box in 
position. He put up his left 
arm to help the right, and per- 
chance to move the box to a 
part of him that was not sore; 
but _biscuit-boxes have been 
fashioned by a malignant war 
department, so that they have 
an “only way” of being carried, 
which is that the bulk of the 
dead-weight shall rest upon the 
most unfleshed portion of the 


shoulder-bone; there shall be 
a heavy leaning against the 
head ; finally, the eating edge 
shall grow into the neck 
muscles. He swore in tired 
deliberate tones as he recovered 
his balance. It was a dark, 
starless night. All that he 
could see in front of him was 
another biscuit-box sailing 
shadow-like through the hot, 
thunder-laden air: this, like a 
lost, itinerant phonograph, was 
giving out in half-heard frag- 
ments of rich Irish a fearful 
vilification of the Army Service 
Corps in general, with ridicu- 
lous libellings of the ancestors 
of a particular supply officer 
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who had drawn up his waggon 
a good three-quarters of a mile 
away from the men whose food 
he was carrying. Cedric felt 
grateful to this man, and ap- 
preciated the justice of his 
remarks, Nobody whose fore- 
bears had been of any account 
whatever would have subjected 
him to this fearful discomfort. 
He knew that behind him 
several more white, ghost-like 
biscuit-boxes were being pro- 
jected through the night 
by weary, staggering, sleep- 
hungry men. Of course the 
supply officer must be an un- 
feeling beast, who was probably 
at that very moment stuffing 
himself with tinned bacon and 
perhaps green peas; he might 
even be drinking whisky and 
- sparklet soda-water, for Cedric 
had seen them doing this very 
thing right under the men’s 
noses. He fervently hoped, if 
it were so, that the officer 
hated sparklet soda-water as 
much as he himself did — at 
ordinary times. He longed to 
stop and rest, and he thought 
how comfortable it would be to 
sit upon this horrid thing that 
was eating into his shoulder; 
but that was impossible, for 
away ahead of the Irishman 
was an Australian, the only 
man of the party that they 
could trust to guide them 
straight back to their own 
lines. It was one of many 
sharp thrusts of unsuspected 
ignorance, this utter inability 
to find his way back to any 
place when he had once lost 
sight of it, not only in the 
night, but even in the day- 
time. 


They had carried their burd- 
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ens about half a mile, and the 
twinkling fires of a large camp 
had gradually grown up round 
them. Looking neither to this 
side nor that, the long spare 
Australian plunged _ silently 
through the night. Only now 
and again they heard him 
“’Ware hole here”; and the 
bobbing line of boxes made a 
small curve, and straightened 
out again upon its unerring 
line. 

Behind him Cedric could hear 
disconnected grunts and mur- 
murings. Suddenly the man 
immediately behind him shouted 
out, “Why did I leave my little 
back-room?” in a voice that 
made Cedric shiver, though the 
sweat was rolling down his face, 
gathering little muddy lumps 
of dust, and dropping them 
sometimes into his eyes. There 
was no attempt at singing ; the 
man just said it with loud in- 
sistence and a diabolically cold 
questioning. It was the first 
line of the chorus of a music- 
hall song that Cedric could 
remember laughing at. Now 
it seemed that the words held 
the whole life-question of him- 
self, and God alone knew how 
many more. The man had in 
fact gone weary mad, and 
Cedric felt through the back of 
his head that, so far as the 
other’s load would permit of it, 
he was looking up at the sky 
for an answer. Yes, it was 80; 
for the first was followed by 4 
string of supplementary ques- 
tions addressed to the Deity, 
and these in their turn were 
followed by demands for im- 
mediate and personal answer. 
He invited God to step down 
and tell him the “Why” of 
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many things connected with 
biscuits, other food, sleep, trek- 
king, and numerous unwarlike 
details of war: he was dying 
to be struck dead, and he said 
so, and all the time he spoke 
with the cold, penetrating, 
sneering rage of his first ridic- 
ulous inquiry. 

At last they were piling 
their boxes in a heap at the 
rear of a waggon, and a fresh, 
sharp voice was telling them 
they would not be required any 
more for the present. Blinded 
by the quartermaster-sergeant’s 
lantern, and in truth a trifle 
light-headed, Cedric turned and 
staggered off into the darkness 
towards his lines. On the way 
he fell over an iron picket-peg, 
and came down heavily with 
his wrist on another one, the 
top of which was frayed and 
jagged with much hammering: 
he tore the skin, making an 
ugly jagged wound. He picked 
himself up slowly, and bound 
up the wound with the hand- 
kerchief he unfastened from his 
neck : it was soaked with sweat 
and the colour of London mud. 
He knew that the place would 
probably fester, for this was 
the condition of several small 
places on his hands, each of 
which gave him acute pain if 
barely touched. He found his 
horse, and saw that the beast 
must have shaken off his nose- 
bag when he had eaten no more 
than a few mouthfuls, for the 
feed was all scattered round 
and being trampled into the 
thick dust. He picked up the 
bag with its small remainder 
of the thrice precious grain, and 
made to put it back upon the 
horse. The brute threw up his 
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head, dragging a buckle of his 
headstall across two of the sores 
on Cedric’s hands, and slashing 
him across the face with the 
grimy, sunbaked canvas bag. 
He seized the bag by its rope, 
dragged it away, and swung it 
into the air for a blow. “By” 
... “No”... He dropped 
his arm, and muttered to him- 
self, “I mustn’t go like the poor 
devil behind me in that biscuit 
procession just now; it would 
only be a further waste of 
tissue, and, by Jove! tissue’s 
going up in the market, and 
must be hung on to. Never 
thought I should get in such a 
flurry about rotten little things. 
. . . Steady, now, Corsair... 
keep your ugly great head quiet 
just for a minute... there 
. . . you'll have your work cut 
out to worry that off, and you'll 
get a little anyhow ... you 
cave in to-morrow, and you'll 
know whose fault it is, if you’ve 
got any common horse sense.” 

A few feet to the rear of the 
horse Cedric’s half blanket and 
overcoat were lying on the 
ground. As he moved towards 
them he felt two small stings, 
one on the nose, the other on 
the cheek. His foot touched 
the blanket, and he stooped 
down. The overcoat was giving 
out tiny staccato noises, the 
ground the same, but duller. 
There is always something left 
of surprise, something of the 
incredible, and not immediately 
grasped, about lumps of ice 
falling through a dark, breath- 
less hot night. 

“By Jove! it’s hail,” said 
Cedric, and in three seconds he 
was cowering on the ground 
with his overcoat over his head. 
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The hail stopped as though it 
had been shaken out of a 
bag, and the bag was empty. 
When he found he was no 
longer being battered by the 
vicious ice-bullets he stood up. 
Then came a flash of lightning, 
a crash of thunder, and, as if 
these had shot back some gigan- 
tic sliding roof that supported 
some gigantic cistern, came the 
rain. Cedric stood awed and 
dazed in the middle of one of 
the most nerve-shaking things 
that man is heir to, a South- 
African thunderstorm on the 
open veldt in the middle of the 
night. In a few minutes he 
was standing in water up to 
his ankles and repeating to 
himself the words his chum, 
the Australian, had said as 
they had drawn into the camp, 
“Pray the Lord it doesn’t rain 
till we move on.” Undoubt- 
edly, thought Cedric, the Lord 
had heard, and thought the 
occasion a good one to find 
out exactly what these men 
were made of, who had been 
practically sleepless, travelling 
through intolerable dust and 
heat on less than half rations 
for four weary days. 

A voice came through the 
sheets of rain, heard as sounds 
from the top come to one under 
water, saying, “Stand to your 
horses.” 

“Damned fool!” said another 
voice close to Cedric’s ear. He 
had not known any one was 
near him. It was the Aus- 
tralian. 

“Damned fool! all the horses 
are gone long ago.” 

His friend’s voice came as a 
rescue ship to a man on a 
desert island. The other voice 
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came again; its water-muffled 
shout had a note of indignant 
beseeching— 

‘“‘ Stand to your horses!” 

“Let him yell; he can’t find 
us any more than we can find 
the horses till this stops.” 

“Did you know you were 
near me?” shouted Cedric, after 
a peal of thunder through 
which he could feel his very 
soul trembling. 

“Yes... I knew... wet, 
isn’t it? . . . this little bit of 
Africa’s going to be half-way 
up to our knees directly. ... 
A schoolgirl who'd been a 
healthy amount of her time 
out of doors wouldn’t have 
dumped a camp down in a 
dry swamp like this was, ... 
and an iron bedstead would 
have known it was going to 
rain like hell before long.” 
The Australian was not angry, 
only filled with a pitying con- 
tempt for the authorities, and 
their ignorance of things that 
to him were the A B C of 
life itself. It seemed to Cedric 
now that it was ages ago since 
he had been warm, that the 
nearest thing to warmth any- 
where about was the Aus- 
tralian’s voice, and his palpable, 
though not in the least aggres- 
sive, presence of mind. What 
a fool he had been to curse the 
heat! The sores on his hands 
and his newly torn wrist ached 
sickeningly. This rain was icy 
cold. He began to shiver. 

“ What are we going to do?” 
he chattered. 

“Stand here and get clean: 
it won’t last long.” 

A flash of lightning showed 
them a man plunging towards 
them. It was a lieutenant—a 
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stupid enthusiast who went 
about always with the impres- 
sion that he had just risen, or 
was just going to rise, to an 
emergency. When there was 
an emergency he rose so 
quickly as invariably to fall 
over the top of it into a 
chasm of fluster. As he 
floundered through the water 
he was still adjuring men 
whom he could not see, and 
did not know the whereabouts 
of, to stand to their horses, 
the bulk of the same being 
subsequently discovered huddled 
together a mile from the camp 
—a mile of impenetrable dark- 
ness and blinding waterspout. 
The Australian put his hand 
on Cedric’s shoulder, and Cedric 
understood . . . silence. The 
lieutenant went by almost 
touching them, still with his 
useless, querulous, exasperating 
cry. The Australian leant 


forward and whispered— 


“We'll find him in the 
morning after we’ve found the 
horses, the silly ass!” Cedric be- 
gan to laugh, and the other had 
to take him by both shoulders, 
shake him, say, “Pull yourself 
together,” and “There, there, 
you're right now,” before the 
laughter would stop, for first 
of all it mixed itself up with 
teeth chattering, then suddenly 
swerved into deep chest-sobs 
with little laughs bet ween them. 
At last he managed to blurt 
out, “Thank you... better 
now....I gather that this 
cold-water diet is not meant 
for laughing on.” 

Suddenly as it had begun 
the deluge ceased. One by one 
stars began to show. In five 
minutes the hlue-black sky 
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was ablaze with tiny lights, 
and it was possible to see 
dimly what had happened. 
There were no horses left in 
that part of the camp. Men 
were standing about, singly or 
in groups, in some eight inches 
of muddy water. 

“The little things a fellow 
cares about,” said the Aus- 
tralian, “will take some 
finding.” 

“By God! I never thought 
they’d actually change ground,” 
said Cedric, who had started 
confidently to fish for his 
haversack, which, with all its 
utterly important trifles, was 
gone. He found his rifle and 
bandolier, then with careful, 
stretched hands continued to 
search, one moment with con- 
temptuous confidence, the next 
with the premonition of a great 
loss. 
off by a non-commissioned officer 
who knew his worth, and hated 
him for it, to try and find out 
which way the horses had gone. 
The same man came presently 
to Cedric. ‘“Can’t you see, 
man, everybody’s moving off 
to the right, on to the high 
ground; pick up your things 
and come on.” 

“T want to find my haver- 
sack; you surely don’t wish . . .” 

“T don’t want any of your 
backtalk ; do as I tell you an’ 
do it quick; there’s plenty 
more haversacks in the British 
army, and if your woman’s 
picture’s gone too, why there’s 
plenty...” 

Cedric stood up and faced 
the sergeant; in his blue eyes 
showed the .steady glint of 
Saxon killing. 

“T'll tell you what it is,” he 
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began, “I'll just . . .”—he 
paused; for the second time 
that night he had almost for- 
gotten himself,—“just follow 
you anywhere you like to go, 
sergeant !” 

But the sergeant had been 
much impressed with the look 
in Cedric’s eyes, and he said, 
“Go first, I'll follow you, and 
see if there are any more 
stragglers.” 

It was one of those pieces of 
petty military tyranny that 
arise not so much from the 
tyrannical nature of the su- 
perior as from his misunder- 
standing of his fellows, and a 
fear of losing ground that he 
will not have the personality to 
regain subsequently. 

Cedric trudged off in the 
wake of another man who had 
loomed up from behind, and 
passed on during his futile at- 
tempt to transform the machine- 
made sergeant into a sympath- 
ising fellow-creature. The man 
in front had his haversack over 
his shoulder, and it seemed to 
Cedric that he was displaying 
it blatantly, though there was 
nothing of triumph in his for- 
ward stoop and his weary little 
stamps on the dirty water, each 
followed by a half - smothered 
squelch as the other foot came 
up out of the clinging black 
soil. 

“Got all your things ?” Cedric 
asked. 

“Yes,” said the other. “ Why 
didn’t you smash that swine of 
a sergeant? You could do it 
easily, and he’s looking for it 
badly . . . he’d no witnesses ; 
I wouldn’t have seen anything.” 

“T very nearly did, . . . glad 
I didn’t though . . . he’ll keep.” 
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They came upon the other 
men. Mostly they were stand- 
ing in almost silent groups as 
they had been before the move: 
the change from cold water to 
wet ground was nothing to exult 
about. Some had thrown them- 
selves down and promptly gone 
to sleep, for the rheumatism of 
the future does not appeal to 
men whom the earth woos as a 
recumbent lover beckons to her 
mate; not to speak of the large 
chance that the future would 
be passed in a place that is 
quiet, close, and where rheu- 
matism and all other aches are 
unknown. Only men who have 
been in a like case can know in 
its entirety the hunger for the 
comradeship of daylight. At 
last the false dawn showed in 
the east, and died, even as the 
first tinge of hope always goes 
out for a while in a revulsion of 
the despair that it has come to 
rescue from. There followed 
the true dawn, at first just a 
streak, that spread, and spread, 
as upward so outward, till pre- 
sently it took the blue colouring 
that means light, not only in 
the east but everywhere; the 
blue changed slowly to molten 
gold, with tumbled masses of 
dead purple fringed with dead 
scarlet floating in the front of 
it, the glowering remnants of 
the stormy night. In the midst 
came suddenly a tiny arc of 
more golden gold, and in five 
minutes the sun was up, clear 
above the horizon, and had 
scattered the frowning tempest 
wrack into thin white streamers 
that presently died out into 
nothing, leaving only the blue 
sky, the green earth, and the 
burnished golden sun, that go to 
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make the gorgeous summer day 
of the high veldt of South 
Africa. For man to kill man 
on such a day would seem the 
desecration of a cathedral by 
its own priests. 

Through the dim first light 
following on the heels of the 
dawn had come the horses, en- 
tirely ashamed, walking quietly 
in amongst the men, looking 
from side to side apologetically, 
and entirely submissive to the 
lean, silent figure that rode 
behind them, both his legs 
dangling, one lower than the 
other, on the near side of a 
horse that he rode barebacked, 
and guided with the halter- 
rope passed through its mouth. 
When he was close to Cedric 
the Australian slid from the 
horse’s back, and, leaving the 
halter - rope hanging loose, 
walked towards him. The 
non-com. who had sent the 
Australian on the errand so 
skilfully and faithfully carried 
out, roared at him— 

“What the devil d’yer mean, 
letting that horse go? don’t yer 
see there are none caught yet? 
d’yer want to go after them 
again?” 

The Australian turned quickly 
in his tracks and came to the 
sergeant, whom he stood over 
and looked down upon. He 
spoke softly, half to himself, as 
though continuing the thread of 
some inquiry of his thoughts. 

“Sergeant, do you think 
there is any great likelihood, 
just at present ”—he looked up 
at the clear sky from which the 
stars seemed to be falling up- 
wards dozens at a time—“of 
your being swept up to heaven ” 
—he threw up his arm, and the 
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sergeant stept back— “in a 
cloud? I can see you don’t. 
Well, those horses are just as 
likely to scare again, for a bit: 
they’re a heap sorrier about 
that little jaunt of theirs than 
you were—why, look at ’em!” 
Then he spoke a few words 
rapidly in a low voice to the 
non-com., who answered sulkily, 
“All right; you’d better get 
about it at once.” 

The Australian put one of 
two miraculously dry cigarettes 
in his mouth, and made towards 
the haversackless Cedric, smil- 
ing his seldom, fatherly smile, 
and with the other smoke 
extended between finger and 
thumb. 

“Do you good.” 

Something glistened in the 
outside corner of Cedric’s right 
eye that might have been either 
distilled gratitude or a cold. 
A wax match came from a 
securely corked little glass 
bottle... . 

“Goes down into your legs, 
and takes the ache out of ’em, 
don’t it?” said the tall man, 
as he watched the look of com- 
fort spread over Cedric’s face. 
“There’s a heap of unnecessary 
cigarettes smoked ordinary 
times,” he went on; “these 
two take rank in a higher, 
more useful class,—what do 
you think?” 

-“T think,” said Cedric, drop- 
ping into the other’s sententious 
frivolity, “that. the ashes of 
these cigarettes will stand in a 
little urn on the table of my 
memory for...” 


‘* Becos there is no h-other 
Can taike the place ’er mother.” 


The interruption came from 
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under the arm of the Aus- 
tralian. A bullet head was 
turned face upwards singing 
at him, and an arm was round 
his waist. 

“Charles Baker of London, 
come out o’ that,” and the 
little Cockney in question found 
himself seated on the ground 
between the man from the 
back - blocks of New South 
Wales and the man from 
Piccadilly. The Australian 
deftly twisted his cigarette 
into two pieces, lit the end he 
had had in his mouth from 
the other, and handed the re- 
mainder to Baker. 

“You're a fair knockout— 
that’s wot yer are, as I sez jes 
now in the song ‘there h’aint 
no h’other.’ Can you find them 
’orses, sez ’e ; not ’arf, sez you, or 
words to that effeck H’out 
yer goes into the bleedin’ night 
that’s a trifle darker than a 


coal-cellar with a foginit... 
h’out yer goes, and I fer one 
thinks, there’s an end of the 


blooming Cornstalk . . . time 
goes on, as they say in the 
penny books, time goes on,” he 
repeated with relish—* but he 
doesn’t go on long before h’up 
yer comes with the ’orses out 0’ 
blanky nowhere . .. and it 
ain’t no trouble to yer... 
well, wot I sez is there h’aint 
no h’other. . . . Now the h’earl 
ere and me, we'd er been lost, 
ekally lost . . . there ain’t no 
class predijis about this ’ere 
veldt .. . when it comes to a 
_matter of gropin’ around in the 
dark on the swellin’ boosum of 
the plains; what o’ — lan- 
widge! there a  won’erful 
equorlity about us Britishers, 
ain’t there, milord? 
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“There is,” said Cedric; 
“without doubt there is.” 

“‘ You’ve saved me the trouble 
of going to look for you, 
Charlie,” said the Australian. 
“T want to know whether you 
two fellows will come for a ride 
with me this morning?” 

The little man was on his 
feet in a second, one leg stiff, 
the other bent at the knee, with 
the toe of the boot just touch- 
ing the ground, the cigarette 
stump between first and second 
fingers, a few inches from the 
mouth, his head in the air, side- 
ways. Having carefully made 
these dispositions, he spoke. 

“Bai Jove! old chap.... 
But I say, wot time will your 
fella’ bring the ’orses raound 
to the front door, dontcher- 
know?” 

“When I was coming in with 
the horses a while ago,” said 
the Australian, “just down 
there I passed the little colonel 
walking up and down with his 
helmet under his arm — you 
know the way he has. He 
seemed to think I was a kind 
of Japanese juggler, because 
I'd followed the tracks of fifty 
horses or so,in mud .. . asked 
me if I thought I could find 
the column on the move, I being 
a few miles away. I said that if 
he would give me an idea which 
way he was going, and when 
he started, there wasn’t much 
difficulty in that. Then he 
told me that if I liked the job 
I could take a couple of men, 
pick my horses, and get out 
and try to find this laager 
they’re after. He thought the 
column would start in about 
two hours. Will you chaps 
come?” 
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“Me!” said Cedric. “I’m 
no good, but” . . . the futility 
of his labours since joining this 
regiment of Irregular Horse 
struck him all of a heap. At 
a certain crossing in Piccadilly 
the uselessness of his other life 
had struck him in the same 
way. The subsequent exaltation 
of war as the unknown blood- 
stirring usefulness was all the 
joy that had come with the 
change. The reality of war 
had, so far, been a ceaseless 
drudgery—a dead-level of brute 
labour punctuated by such ex- 
periences as that of the previous 
night; and here was a man 
asking him, actually inviting 
him, to come up out of the ruck, 
take on some measure of re- 
sponsibility, do something that 
might count... “but... 
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of course I'll come . . . d——d 
glad to... thanks... aw- 
fully good of you.” 

As to Charles Baker of Lon- 
don, when he had gathered the 
gist of the Australian’s invita- 
tion to ride with him, he had 
begun immediately to circle 
round the other two in a series 
of laboured leg contortions and 
elbow - flapping, distantly re- 
sembling what is known as a 
cake-walk, assuring them the 
while, in a low incantation, of 
the absolute inability of any 
one to capture that foremost 
place held by mothers in the 
affections of their sons. There 
came an order: the column 
would move in an hour and a 
half. 

“We must get,” said the 
Australian. 


PART III. 


Half-way up a long slope 
Cedric and Charles Baker were 
standing by the three horses. 
The Australian was crawling 
on his hands and knees among 
the boulders, near the summit 
of the ridge. From the informa- 
tion he had started with of 
direction and _ distance, he 
gathered that he must be 
somewhere near the laager, 
and his soul was the soul of 
the tracker at work—his whole 
aim to find without being found, 
or, at any rate, to find first. 
At the bottom of the ridge they 
had crossed a small “donga.” 
On the bank coming out of it 
was the fresh spoor of several 
horses, fresh since the rain— 
tracks that he knew at sight 
were not two hours old. He 
recognised that in not follow- 


ing these tracks he was taking 
chances ; but the ridge looked 
as if he must see a big stretch 
of country from the top of it. 
It was too tempting. 

He had taken off his hat and 
stuffed it in between the second 
and third buttons of his tunic. 
As he writhed slowly upwards, 
the hope growing bigger and 
bigger in him that he would 
presently see what he had come 
forth to see, and, two minutes 
later, be galloping for the 
column, he now and again 
looked anxiously backward at 
the two men and the three 
horses, standing unconcernedly 
between him and the fresh 
spoor. He had left them in a 
state of intense alertness and 
keenness as to possible happen- 
ings. Cedric was revelling in 
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the long untasted nobility of 
being useful —he was helping 
at last in a business that might 
be of real good. He did not 
think of the oars in his dining- 
room. Had he done so he was 
in the mood to have nodded 
cheerfully to them across the 
great distance—the nod of a 
broken comradeship re-estab- 
lished. But the sun, master of 
the moods of earth, was steep- 
ing everything in a soft, com- 
forting warmth. The horses’ 
heads drooped lower and lower 
towards the ground. To Baker 
the warmth brought a sense 
of absolute safety that was a 
mixture of the comfort thereof 
and his childlike faith in the 
man in charge. 

“Tt’s a bit o’ orl right out ’ere 
with no blooming non-coms. ;” 
and through one of his back- 
ward glances the Australian 
saw him slowly sit down, take 
leisurely grasp of his knees, and 
let his chin sink towards them. 

‘“Taike a chair, milord, ’e’se 
a-watchin’ over us,” he said 
with a sleepy upward move- 
ment of the head, which might 
have been meant either for God 
or the Australian. 

Cedric looked drowsily round 
him. He had been in the saddle 
about ten hours of the day be- 
fore, and had spent the night 
in a mixture of hard labour, 
and standing about soaked to 
the skin, cold to his innermost 
soul He sat down too, and 
thought dimly that everything 
looked very beautiful in the 
soft warm sunlight. How 
utterly comfortable it was just 
to sit upon the stony ground. 
The horses’ heads drooped lower 
still. The opposite slope that 
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they had ridden down—how 
long ago was it ?—reminded him 
of the hill rising up behind the 
island at Henley. With sleepy 
searching he looked round for 
the river, and chuckled stupidly 
as he remembered where he 
was. ... Then, slowly he slid 
back again, . . . to Henley. 

One of the beasts he was 
holding brought the rude 
awakening—that most piteous 
of all noises—a horse’s scream. 
The poor brute dragged back 
so suddenly that Cedric let go 
the rein before he was quite 
awake, and the horse lurched 
away through the laughing 
sunlight with choking moans. 
The other fell dead at his feet, 
while into the beautiful morning 
came the cold, metallic, voice- 
less sounds of the rip-rap of 
Mausers, and the steady crash 
of Martinis. 

The dead horse, lying with 
his feet to the dozen or there- 
abouts of Boers, flashed upon 
Cedric as many things. It was 
a fort, a haven of safety, a posi- 
tion to be held at all or any 
cost ; and it was a comrade to 
be avenged. Baker was un- 
aware, for the moment, of the 
existence of anything but an 
atmosphere charged with the 
cruel, spiteful, tuneless whang 
of bullets, and of the horse in 
front of him, dragging him 
— dragging him — where? 
Through an eyeball - starting 
panic he was still doing what 
he conceived to be his duty, 
hanging desperately to the 
horse. ... Past the Leander 
lawn, and nobody expected 
they could come again. The 
lead was too big, the distance 
too short. But they had come, 
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with a spurt that sent the 
colour-spangled river roaring 
its delight—the warning snorts 
of the horses—in the finest 
struggle seen for years. Cedric, 
with his crew behind him, 
forged, inch by inch, to a dead 
level. Then by a mighty lift- 
ing, last few strokes shot ahead, 
and won by a boat’s nose... . 

From this victory the pierc- 
ing scream of the horse brought 
him in an instant to the middle 
of an unequal fight for life. 
Why! an unequal fight for life 
was the one thing his soul so 
thirstily desired. The wild joy 
of imminent defeat defeated 
filed him. He had fallen 
asleep when it was the last 
thing he should have done. 
Well, he would make up for it. 
No wonder that Baker scarcely 
recognised the ringing confid- 
ence of the voice. 


“Let him go! 
Come back to your gun, Charley 


Let him go! 


boy!” It was a mixture of 
command and joy; a bugle 
with an exultant human soul 
in it. 

Baker dropped the rein. 
. Even as he did so the poor 
brute he had held sank upon 
his hindquarters, while out of 
his eyes stared the beseeching, 
uncomprehending helplessness 
of the wounded horse. 

“Curse ’em! Curse ’em! 
Curse ’em!” It was his elegy 
to the stricken brute comrade. 
Then he turned and bolted 
through the searching bullets, 
striking at the sounds of them 
with his fists as he ran. Close 
to the dead horse he stumbled, 
his left leg refused duty, and 
he fell heavily with his head 
against Cedric’s arm. 
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“Good man,” said Cedric, 
with the heartfelt appreciation 
he would have given to a hit 
out of the ground at Lord’s, 
as he saw the little Cockney 
writhe round, grasp his rifle, 
and, with unceasing lurid 
blasphemy pouring through 
bloody bitten lips, lay it 
across the horse’s back and 
fire. 

Cedric, at the first, had 
thrown himself down behind 
the horse, and begun quietly 
to pick off the enemy, who had 
come boldly out into the open, 
never dreaming of resistance 
from two men. They would 
kill the horses, then it would 
be a certainty. Two of them 
had fallen to Cedric’s rifle, dead 
or wounded he could not tell. 
Then came a joy-bell, the re- 
port of the Australian’s Lee- 
Metford from the top of the 
ridge, and another Boer made 
as though he kicked at a 
football, missed it, and over- 
balanced himself. He did not 
get up. The enemy ran back 
helter-skelter to the cover of 
the donga. Cedric had been 
obliged to chance the top of his 
head, and a red-hot iron seemed 
to have been laid across it and 
left there. He had constantly 
to brush the blood out of his 
eyes. 

A steady fire came from the 
Plunk! plunk! plunk ! 
—the noise of the bullets strik- 
ing the carcass fort. They 
were trying to kill them 
through the horse. Cedric 
screwed himself into a ball, 
managed to strip off one puttie, 
and bandaged Baker's leg as 
well as he knew how. He had 
just done this when the little 
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man slipped limply from the 
horse’s back where he had been 
recklessly exposing his head 
and answering the fire from 
the donga. 

“Copped it in the guts some- 
where,” he said faintly, and 
drew up his knees with a hor- 
rible unnatural quickness, . . . 
“and again, by God!” 

He made two pitifully in- 
effectual attempts to retake 
hold of his rifle; but the fingers 
stood out stiff, and then slowly 
closed, holding nothing. He 
raised his head, but it fell 
heavily on a sharp stone, and 
blood came from the wound. 
Blood was coming from his 
mouth. Cedric, with a grim, 
impotent desire to slaughter, 
lay by him, and knew he was 
dying. 

“What can I do for you?” 


“Kill the swine that giv’ 
me this lot,” came the answer 


between 
blood. 

The Australian was firing 
steadily from the ridge. 

For the time being the Boers 
would not face it. Cedric, 
lying flat on his stomach be- 
side the dying Londoner, lis- 
tened lest he might speak 
again. He opened his eyes 
and made a horrible contortion 
of his face. Cedric knew it 
for a smile, took his hand, and 
felt the slightest pressure in 
return to his. Then he looked 
up quickly over the horse to 
see if the rush was coming— 
not yet. 

The Australian let off three 
shots quickly. 

The little Cockney’s lips 
moved. Cedric wriggled nearer 
to him. There was a soft, 


choking spirts of 
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babyish murmuring, at first 
unintelligible; later it came 
quite plainly: “Then there 
ain’t ...no other... can” 
. . « The body twisted a few 
times, kicked out to all its 
sturdy little length, and lay 
still. 


Before all this the Australian 
had reached the top of the 
ridge and looked cautiously 
over. About two miles away 
under a kopje there was slow, 
large movement, that looked like 
some mighty python uncoiling, 
and pushing itself slowly out 
on to the plain. It was the 
Boer laager breaking up. He 
had done what he had come 
out to do—all but the gallop 
back with his news. His limbs 
slackened from the tension they 
had been strung to, and he 
heaved a long satisfied sigh. 
The “Ah!” came from his lips 
out loud, and the sound of it 
had not died on the air when 
all that it meant was cut into, 
stifled, strangled, and flung back 
in his face by the firing. It 
was a cruel, back-handed, dirty 
blow, he thought, of Fortune. 
All his life the work in hand 
had been his master more than 
his companion ; a sort of driven 
doggedness was the bulk of his 
character. So there came at 
first, as the predominant idea, 
to get back to the column with 
his news. It was his duty, if 
he could get away, to do so. 
The loss of two men, who would 
probably be taken prisoners,— 
probably be taken prisoners, his 
brain repeated and repeated,— 
was nothing to the potential 
value of his information. He 
could slip down the farther 
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side of the ridge, work round, 
perhaps get one of the Boer 
horses, and be off. It would be 
a triumph in its way, and it 
was his work, his duty. Then 
came Cedric’s joyous shout of 
command to Baker ; before its 
mad contagion of fight and 
confidence, duty, as it had 
appeared, fled, damned and 
driven out. This was no man 
to leave to his fate, this slow 
self-repressed Englishman, who 
could slough his slowness and 
self-repression as a wrestler 
throws off his overcoat to step 
into the ring. He knew now 
that he had known all along 
what was in the man. There 


was a bare chance still; they’d 
fight it for what it was worth. 

The Australian lay down 
behind a boulder, and took on 
his new line of work, dropped 


the Boer that fell after Cedric’s 
two first shots, then settled 
down to watch his opportunity 
of joining the other two... . 

Baker was dead. 

Suddenly a terrible misgiving 
obsessed the Australian. He 
saw that Cedric fumbled at 
his dead comrade’s sleeve and 
pulled out a handkerchief. 
Surely the man couldn’t be 
going to. . . He leapt to his 
feet and flung himself down 
the slope, waving his rifle. 

“Christ! man! don’t chuck 
it,. . . don’t chuckit now... 
don’t give in!” 

As he started downwards 
eight Boers sprang out of the 
donga and rushed the little 
position, shouting, “Hands up! 
Hands up, ye ! Surren- 
der!” They fired wildly as 
they came. Cedric finished 
Wiping the bloody foam from 
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Baker’s lips, heard the Aus- 
tralian screaming at him, 
turned to his front, saw the 
rush, and standing up to his 
full height, fired. There was 
one less of the enemy. The 
Australian reached him and 
pulled his trigger, but the 
bullet went into the dead 
horse, for his left arm had 
fallen to his side. Cedric 
began to sink slowly to the 
ground, and then toppled. He 
would have lurched against 
the other, but threw himself 
clear, and fell beside Charley 
Baker. The Australian never 
looked at him, but as he drew 
his revolver took a step to 
the right and stood across 
his middle. 

“ Now !” he said, as he faced 
the seven charging men: cool, 
wary, actionful, even as he 
had often faced charging cattle 
in his own yards, thousands 
of miles away. Before it was 
all over he felt another sting 
in the left shoulder. .. . 

There were four of the enemy 
left standing. 

“Throw down your arms!” 

The Australian flung the 
words at the huddled men. 
There was a moment’s silence 
without motion, then a rifle 
moved slightly upward. 

“ Ah-h-h!” It was a cres- 
cendo growl of warning from 
behind the revolver. Again 
the four men were motionless. 
The revolver began slowly to 
move this way and that, never 
covering the same man, always 
covering one. 

It was the moment of five 
lives. Each man knew that in 
the next tick of time he might 
be lying dead. If the four 
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one of them could go under. 
... Would they? 

The Australian, bareheaded, 
with legs apart, and head 
slightly bent towards his right 
arm, which was almost ex- 
tended, but a little crooked at 
the elbow, seemed to be turned 
into a weird human weather- 
cock, the shining barrel indi- 
cating the gentlest breeze, a 
very certainty of waywardness. 
Out of his face shone the cold 
relentlessness of a piece of 
machinery working out its 
driven destiny ; no hope, no 
fear, nothing but purpose. He 
had met all the eyes, and knew 
that one pair should, if pos- 
sible, be more watched than 
the others. It was not possible. 
The revolver was at its farthest 
point from these dangerous eyes 
when the brave Boer took his 
chance. The rifle literally flew 
to his shoulder. There was 
only one place to hit him to be 
in time. The body came to the 
ground as though it had fallen 
from a great height, with the 
sickening suddenness of the 
brain -death, and the revolver 
slowly swung back across what 
was left of them. The fight 
was won. The three rifles 
clattering to the stony ground 
acclaimed it so. 

The Australian felt Cedric 
pat him feebly on the leg, and 
heard him say in a queer, far- 
off voice— 
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. . Lnever meant 


“Good! . 


“No; I know you didn’t, old 
chap: forgive me!”—still he 
never looked down. “Wait a 
minute till I get these gentry 
away from their guns; I must 
finish the job now: you did all 
the useful business.” 

“Useful?” came a soft, satis- 
fied interrogation in the same 
far-away voice. 

“Yes; by God! useful!” He 
felt that Cedric moved some- 
how. The revolver was still 
pointing at the three men, as 
the Australian quietly asked 
them to change ground a little 
to the right. He watched them 
steadily as they walked. One 
of them came forward a little 
and spoke in good English— 

“Do not be afraid that we 
will do anything more; we sur- 
render to a brave man.” At 
last, with a cheery, “ Now, old 
chap,” he knelt down to look 
to his friend. 

Cedric was lying on his side, 
with his head on the little 
Cockney’s chest, smiling, with 
open eyes... dead. The red 
written evidence was all around 
him that he had quietly bled to 
death without mentioning it— 
not to interfere with the fight. 

In the blazing sunlight the 
Australian felt cold, and in the 
hour of his triumph, humble, 
and of small account. 

The mute interrogation of 
the oars was answered. 
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LETTERS TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


(Being an Anatomy of Art contained in a few letters addressed to 
Mr —, and now published by permission of the writer.) 


IV. 


My DEAR NEPHEW,—Can 
you be funny, if you try very 
hard? I do not mean “are 
you naturally humorous?” for 
that would open no new door 
in fiction, and this time I am 
going to suggest a raid on 
originality. The whole of exist- 
ence can be treated humorously, 
as Mr Fielding, for instance, 
treated it; though, on the other 
hand, a saving sense of humour 
will enjoin you to except many 
matters from its dominion, and 
to obtain much of your effect 
by contrast with more serious 
scenes. As, for example, when 
poor Peter Peebles stumbles in 
upon Justice Foxley’s inquiry, 
or Major Pendennis comments 
on the misfortunes of his friends. 
This method will create no 
“boom.” “It has been done 
before, and reminds us of some 
one else,” the critics will say ; 
“what we want is originality.” 
So to avoid this fate you must 
seek another road to notoriety. 

Such a facetious highway 
was discovered some years ago, 
in America, I believe ; and this 
route has since been followed 
nearer home, with modifications 
that have satisfied the most ex- 
acting critics of its freshness, 
and a success that must have 
convinced the authors of their 
mission. The basis of the 
method is this. You adopt the 
réle of a semi-educated buffoon, 
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and in this capacity narrate 
your escapades as the per- 
severing and long-suffering 
clown who enlivens the domes- 
tic hearth and exhilarates the 
sea- (or river-) side resorts to 
which he repairs on bank holi- 
days. Nothing but funniments 
happen (to use a term appro- 
priate to your supposititious 
character); your acquaintance 
includes no gentlefolk and no 
one of normal intelligence, and 
in this society you and your 
“pals” butt your heads to- 
gether, abstract each others’ 
flasks, deceive your wives, and 
forget your latch-keys. 

The Humorist who capers 
thus disguised then labels his 
work with some such alluring 
legend as ‘Five Men in a Pub,’ 
or ‘Mary Anne,’ or any other 
title that will cause an ex- 
pectant giggle as soon as it is 
advertised. 

Now, I would not have you 
copy too slavishly the works of 
these masters, or you will have 
their admirers crying “Imita- 
tor!” round your heels. Pur- 
loin a technique if you will, but 
be careful to obliterate the 
owner’s monogram. Nothing 
looks worse than a conviction 
for larceny. Nothing is easier 
to avoid with a little ingenuity. 
For instance, why not apply 
the method I have described to 
a different stratum of society ? 

Z 
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Suppose we bid for the Humor- 
ist’s laurels in the guise of a 
funny marquis, and see who 
will dare to deny us our meed. 


“Tt won’t do,” I remarked. 

“What won't?” asked the 
Viscount. 

He always was obtuse, was 
the Viscount. It is hereditary 
I expect. His uncle lost an 
archbishopric through the same 
defect. 

“Would you like your 
apron?” Lord Salisbury asked 
him one day when they were 
on especially friendly terms. 

“No, thanks,” said the Vis- 
count’s uncle. ‘Crumbs don’t 
show on this suit.” 

The Viscount suffers in just 
the same way. Once, when 
we were leaving Buckingham 
Palace together, I proposed to 


give him a lift in my hansom. 
“You don’t fool me,” he re- 


plied. ‘‘When once you're in- 
side there won’t be room for a 
garden ladder, much less a lift. 
Besides, how high do you pro- 
pose to go?” 

That is the Viscount all over. 
He has no imagination; at 
least, not what Bertie and I 
call imagination. 

“No,” I repeated, “it won’t 
do.” 

He looked pained. 

“ Markiss,” said he, “you 
should really be more careful 
who you say these things to.” 

At that moment the door 
opened and my wife entered. 
Nobody has more regard for 
my wife than I have, while the 
Viscount professes a respect for 
her second only to the venera- 
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tion he feels for the Vis- 
countess; but at that moment 
her appearance was inoppor- 
tune. Wives are so thoughtless 
in these matters. I remember 
a man once who had just taken 
his two young cousins upon his 
knee. Neither was more than 
six-and-twenty, and one would 
have supposed that nothing 
could be more natural than his 
action; but his wife happened 
to open the door just as he was 
arranging to take them for a 
fishing party to the Seine. 
The latch had recently been 
oiled, so that they did not hear 
her till the expedition had been 
planned down to the present 
they were to give the guard, 
while she was too well bred to 
interrupt them sooner. When 
she did speak it was to modify 
their arrangements so materi- 
ally that all the fun was gone. 

I call that shabby. 

The Marchioness is not quite 
so inconsiderate, but, like other 
women, she frequently puts 
a wrong construction upon 
things. 

“What has he been saying 
to you, Viscount?” she asked. 

“Only that my cuffs are get- 
ting frayed,” he answered. 

Now, I don’t object to a man 
telling a lie now and then. 
Often it is necessary. But I 
do object to his telling a bad 
one. The Viscount happened 
to be wearing only a flannel 
shirt and a dickey: one of 
those things you fasten with a 
safety-pin to your waistcoat, 
and then you wonder how long 
the arrangement will continue. 
Of course my wife became rest- 
less. Women are so absurd. 
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[Et cetera, et cetera. 
introducing humorous  anec- 
dotes and illustrations, this 
conversation can be prolonged 
through several chapters. The 
mosaic thus constructed is, I 
believe, technically termed 
“ mirth-provoking.” 

We shall now go on to astill 
funnier chapter, dealing with 
the adventures of the Marquis 
and his friends on their clandes- 
tine trip to Monte Carlo. Their 
noble consorts have been hood- 
winked by an affectation of ill- 
health which renders a change 
to Southend necessary, and 
with their motor-cars and 
valets packed in the van, our 
frolicsome hereditary legislators 
start by special train for the 
Riviera. We are now arrived 
at what is called the “side- 
splitting” portion of our nar- 
rative. | 

At Paris we awoke Bertie 
and told him he must put on 
his boots. 

“Paris is a modern city,” we 
said. “Its customs are almost 


By 


identical with ours; therefore 


you must clothe your feet.” 

_ To this perfectly reasonable 
request Bertie replied that he 
had an aunt who had once 
been to Paris, and she had 
never told him anything about 
putting on her boots when she 
arrived there. 

“Tt stands to reason,” he 
argued, “that these absurd 
precautions are unnecessary. I 
have come to enjoy myself, and 
not to obey the dictates of an 
obsolete convention.” 

When Bertie gets into this 
humour there is no doing any- 
thing with him. He reminds 
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me of the lady who was 
travelling to Siberia with a 
menagerie. “What is good 
enough for these fine creatures 
is good enough for me,” she 
said; and so when she reached 
the frontier she refused to give 
up her ticket. The officials 
tried to persuade her, but it 
was no use, so they sent for the 
Governor, or the Satrap, or 
whatever the gentleman is 
called who wears gold lace 
and accepts a salary of fifty 
thousand annas or roubles or 
francs for doing something or 
other. 

“You must either give up 
your ticket or travel with the 
man-eating shark,” he said 
to her. 

“T shall not give up my 
ticket, and I shall consider my- 
self fortunate to have such a 
companion,” she replied. 

So she entered the tank with 
the shark, and they have 
travelled together ever since— 
in fact, they are said to be 
inseparable. 

That is Bertie all over. He 
just sat on the man-trap affair 
—the thing they fill with ice 
water and place on the floor to 
break your shins—and declared 
he would like to see the French- 
man who would make him 
move. Presently the door of 
our carriage opened and a 
moustache appeared. A little 
way behind the moustache we 
noticed a man, while out of its 
thickets proceeded a voice. 
The voice said something we 
none of us understood. 

“He wants to have the 
carriage ventilated,” said the 
Viscount, smashing a window 
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in his hurry to open it, and 
upsetting two cases of cham- 
pagne on to my head. 

But still the moustache con- 
tinued to make noises,—even 
more energetic noises than be- 
fore, it seemed to me. 

“You Johnnies don’t under- 
stand the language,” I said. 
“Leave him to me.” 

[And at this point we can 
leave him too. The adventures 
which follow are in the same 
merry vein, and while causing 
our intelligent friends some 
passing perplexity, do not 
materially impede their ex- 
pedition. 

But before we part company 
altogether I should like to show 
you how amusing a place even 
a country-seat can be made to 
appear when viewed through 
the interesting personality of 
our Marquis. | 

Just then my valet came in 
to tell me that Tootles had left 
the bathroom tap running since 
five o’clock last night. Tootles 
is not, as you might think, a 
plumber or a water-bailiff, or 
even a shareholder in a reser- 
voir; he is only the baby. His 
real name is the Earl of Blow- 
metite, but he is called Tootiles 
from his habits, just as Bertie 
is called “Nips,” and I am 
sometimes politely referred to 
by my intimates as “’Arry.” 

“Well, you Juggins,” I re- 
plied. “Turn it off again.” 

“But the armoury and the 
blue bedroom is flooded, my 
lord, and the charter-chest has 
floated out into the shrubbery, 
and nobody daren’t go near it, 
for the bull-dog thinks it’s his 
kennel.” 
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“Give him a bone,” I sug- 
gested, “a juicy succulent bone, 
and talk to him kindly. Say 
you knew his mother, and won’t 
die happy till you have his 
photograph. You don’t know 
how to manage dogs, that’s 
evident.” 

I am afraid my valet was 
scarcely as grateful for this 
advice as he should have been. 
He merely said something about 
not having lived in an idiot 
home long enough to suit this 
place, and backed out. I always 
make my servants back out. It 
makes me seem more like the 
Prince of Wales. The great 
joke is to get some one to shut 
the door, and then watch the 
poor man trying to back his 
way through it. Even the 
Marchioness laughs, while the 
Viscount had to be brought 
round with a meat lozenge 
after watching my butler en- 
deavour to perform this feat 
for twenty minutes on end one 
day. 

I must frankly say I was 
annoyed by this accident. The 
charter-chest contains the only 
receipted bill I have ever 
possessed, and a _ very fine 
collection of manuscript Sum- 
monses; while the blue bed- 
room is Aunt Gwendolen’s 
favourite retreat. She was 
coming to stay with us on 
Friday for the Hunt Ball—I 
don’t mean the little ball of 
laudanum I give my hunters 
when they run in a steeple- 
chase, but a kind of thing 
where people dance in pink 
coats and shout “Forrard 
away!” when the band plays 
“John Peel.” As Iam generally 
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the senior nobleman present, I 
have quite a good time of it. 
My social position has its draw- 
backs, however; I never seem 
able to be funny without get- 
ting a little vulgar, and my 
wife thinks a Marquis ought to 
be as polished as our front-door 
handle. I reminded her the 
other day that I was not that 
kind of knob, but she only 
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My DEAR NEPHEW, — The 
particular branch of art to 
which I am now going to draw 
your attention is that termed 
Realism. By this phrase is 
meant making your tale seem 
as like real life as possible— 
that is to say, what would be 
real life to you supposing you 
were a dyspeptic driver on an 
underground train or a melan- 
cholic bankrupt applying for a 
divorce. 

Assuming that you are en- 
joying neither of these experi- 
ences, the question you will 
naturally ask is, “How am I 
to adopt the necessary point 
of view of an existence that 
has hitherto seemed tolerable 
enough ?” 

Well, in the first place, I 
should recommend a lowering 
diet ; then counting the ticking 
of a large clock for eight or 
nine consecutive hours should 
also prove of material assist- 
ance; till after three or four 
months of this treatment you 
should be near enough the 
requisite standard to attend to 
some directions concerning the 
method in which these idylls 
are constructed. 
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exclaimed, “ Fitz-Algernon, get 
along with you!” 


And so forth, till you have 
written the necessary number 
of words demanded by your 
publisher — and, my dear 
nephew, for the Lord’s sake, 
stop there!—Your affectionate 
and well-intentioned UNCLE. 


Suppose you set out from 
your apartments in the Albany 
upon a meditative ramble, in 
which direction would you nat- 
urally turn? Towards the Park 
or some other pleasant and 
amusing region, of course. 

Realism turns towards the 
slums of Soho, and the dirtiest 
amongst those. 

What would naturally at- 
tract your attention and give 
the twist to your thoughts? 
The pretty faces, the humours 
of the street, the brightest 
and most attractive things 
you passed, —it goes without 
saying. 

Realism attends to the ash- 
buckets, the smell of the fried- 
eel reservoirs, the bottle-nosed 
loafer propped against the 
wall. 

And what would stick in 
your memory when you came 
in? Surely the two or three 
unexpected encounters, the in- 
cident that was a little differ- 
ent from other incidents. 

Realism remembers the num- 
ber of the lamp-posts passed, 
the pattern of the pavement 
flags, the specks of the every- 
day dust floating in the air. 
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And it is this that Realism 
calls a picture of life. Hence 
the necessity for a special 
course of preparation before 
handling its delicate tools. 
The reiteration of the unim- 
portant and the obliteration 
of the picturesque are the two 
aims you must keep steadily 
before your eye. Here, for in- 
stance, is an instructive frag- 
ment, which suggests for its 
title ‘The Man and the Egg,’ 
or ‘The Desirability of Zero.’ 


The maid-of-all-work knocked 
for the second time upon the 
door, and her ill-shod feet 


shuffled downstairs again. With 
a characteristic noise, between 
blowing and groaning, James 
Robinson raised himself in bed 
and felt for the handkerchief 
which he always kept beneath 


his pillow in case of nose-bleed. 
It was not there, and he re- 
membered that he must have 
left it beneath the towel-rack 
with his boots. Accordingly 
he had a stronger incentive to 
rise than any stimulus which 
had prompted him for some 
weeks. First placing his left 
foot upon the linoleum of the 
floor, he followed it with his 
right, and finally stood erect, 
blinking at the murky light 
which straggled feebly between 
the dusty slats of the Venetian 
blinds. It was a cold morning, 
and he shivered a little; besides 
it was Tuesday, and ever since 
the evening spent in Mr Star- 
rat’s bar-parlour, when he had 
contracted a slight chill, he 
had always shivered on Tues- 
days. A faint whiff of an un- 
savoury odour came down the 
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chimney from some other apart- 
ment, a beetle crawled slowly 
across the floor, and the sound 
of shrill drunken altercation 
reached him through a crack 
in the glass. 

He had long intended to 
cover this crack with brown 
paper; but, as happens to so 
many men of his temperament, 
brown paper was a substance 
he had taken an almost mor- 
bid aversion to. It suggested 
parcels; also string and other 
things foreign to his dis- 
position. 

[And so on, till the desired 
effect of a muddy flatness has 
been obtained. ‘Why should 
the reader endure all this?” 
you may ask. For the same 
reason that he watches with a 
fascinated shudder the centi- 
pede crossing his table-cloth. 
He does it, and he pays you 
for it. Let that be sufficient. 

We shall now plunge into 
the vortex, the Maelstrém, of 
the plot, and see if we cannot 
give our enthusiastic admirers 
their money’s worth. But first 
perhaps we had better say a 
word or two about our hero, in 
case they might not accurately 
realise what an attractive speci- 
men of vulgarity they were 
studying. | 

James was average in all 
respects save those in which 
he fell below that convenient 
standard. He was spare of 
chin and pale of face, with pro- 
jecting upper teeth on one side, 
and a curious gap, caused by 
biting upon an uncracked nut, 
on the other. His lips were 
thin, yet sensual, his mouth 
large, but devoid of all traces 
of character. Rather below 
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middle-size, and slightly and 
unbecomingly moustached, he 
was further, by a happy mix- 
ture of nature and _ art, 
chronically dejected in aspect. 
Naturally timid and _hesitat- 
ing to the last degree, and 
absorbed only in himself and 
his digestion, he had been 
so kicked by his companions 
that he had finally assumed a 
carriage which seemed an in- 
vitation for every passer-by to 
repeat this process. 

[If this hero does not satisfy 
our public, I am far out of my 
reckoning. Let us now behold 
him in the fields of thought 
and conduct. | 

“Egg morning,” he said to 
himself, mechanically repressing 
the faint emotion which this re- 
flection caused, for he was well 
aware of the insignificance of 
incidents. 

Still buttoning his waistcoat 
with his left forefinger and 
thumb, he descended the un- 
washed stairs and entered the 
parlour, for which he enter- 
tained a dreary dislike. 

[Minute details of things cal- 
culated to destroy the appetite 
introduced here. He is next 
seen at breakfast. | 

“Tf cracking this egg were 
worth doing,” said James, “I 
should leave it alone. It is 
merely because it is not that I 
propose to eat it.” 

Having thus salved what in 
another man would have been 
his conscience, he raised the 
knife in his right hand and 
balanced it irresolutely over 
the egg. 

“My dear James!” exclaimed 
the Egg, “you overlook a most 
important point.” 
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“That is why I overlook it,” 
said James. 

“Yet it is a matter which 
would distress you afterwards. 
I assure you the lifting of my 
crown would be to me an almost 
dramatic incident, and the in- 
sertion of your spoon a romance. 
Be consistent, James; your 
motto is monotony! Apply it, 
then, to the universe.” 

“But an egg is so small 
a thing,” grumbled James. 
“Surely its cracking can’t 
matter.” 

“T might become a chicken,” 
said the Egg. “Who knows?” 

“But you have been boiled.” 

“ Not very hard.” 

“ But if I allow you to become 
a chicken, that will be an im- 
portant event,” said James, 
almost pleased by his own — 
acumen. 

“No, I assure you,” replied 
the Egg. “It has happened to 
so many eggs already.” 

“Unfortunately lam hungry,” 
said James. 

[Observe the brevity and 
unadorned directness of these 
sentences. A touch of grace, a 
happy turn of phrase, a sug- 
gestion of pleasing sentiment ; 
and the reader’s spirits might 
begin to rise. Whether he 
would then throw the book 
away I cannot tell you, but 
that some such dreadful result 
is. probable seems clear from 
the fact that the masters of 
this form of fiction never em- 
ploy any of these devices. Pos- 
sibly their own spirits would 
get elevated, and then their 
occupation would be gone; 
though why they should not 
become capital skate-fasteners 
instead is not so clear. 
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But to return to our romance. 
James sluggishly makes up 
what he calls his mind to 
crack the egg.] 

“Tt must be done,” said 
James feebly. 

“Lay your hand upon me 
first,” replied the Egg in a 
chilly voice. 

“The devil!” cried James. 
“You are cold.” 

“T am grown cold indeed, 
quite unpalatable and highly 
indigestible now, I assure you.” 

“Well, after all,” said our 
hero, “I have missed the point 
of my morning, which is always 
something.” 

“ Everything, my dear James, 
everything. If you go on like 
this you will succeed in missing 
the whole point of your exist- 
ence. You have begun the day 
well.” 


This fragment is not intended 
to be interesting, or amusing, 
or edifying, otherwise it would 
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not be realistic. If Realism 
has any aim at all (which many 
exponents of this school would 
indignantly deny), it is to cause 
in the reader a depression 
similar to that enjoyed by the 
author. Yet the rules permit 
it to bait its hook with one 
inviting worm, which I regret 
that my relationship to you 
forbids my employing. I allude 
to that series of phenomena 
which forms also the subject- 
matter of the smoking -room 
story ; only instead of treating 
these incidents as humorous 
exceptions to the respectable 
routine of life, you, with a 
serious face, perpetually remind 
your reader that they make 
the real atmosphere which he 
breathes at every inspiration. 
When in time he comes to 
believe this and act accordingly, 
such reward as an artist may 
claim is surely yours.—Your 
affectionate and _ well -inten- 
tioned UNCLE. 


VI. 


My DEAR NEPHEW,—It has 
struck me that supposing (as is 
probable) you inherit some of 
those qualities I myself possess, 
you will desire now and then 
to coruscate or glitter. This is 
a perfectly legitimate ambition, 
and it can easily be accom- 
plished with a very little 
trouble, and practically no 
thought at all. Indeed you 
will soon find yourself upon 
some sleepless night emitting 
as it were a kind of phos- 
phorescent light, just to relax 
your mind and keep you from 
serious and disturbing reflec- 
tions. Then, perhaps, next 


morning, if it is too wet for out- 
door exercise, and you have no 
one to play ping-pong with 
you, you will sit down and 
“throw off ” (as it is technically 
termed) a story of the kind I 
am about to illustrate. 

And the delightful part is 
that people will in consequence 
give you credit for all sorts of 
original and daring ideas—so 
potent is a popular formula. 

In constructing such a work, 
a certain amount of latitude is 
permitted in the matter of 
what I may call intensity. 
That is to say, you may draw 
down the corners of your 
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mouth, and in a pungently 
satirical manner sjambok the 
hollowness of anything that 
some good authority has 
previously pronounced hollow. 
Or you may lean back in your 
chair and smile upon the world 
with a flippant cynicism that 
is very engaging, to women 
particularly. Or you may 
simply trust to the frequency 
of your epigrams and the ex- 
cellent social position of your 
characters. In the sample that 
follows these different methods 
will be skilfully blended. 

As to the plot, two rules only 
are necessary to bear in mind. 
It must not be very interesting, 
for that would distract atten- 
tion from the sparkling dia- 
logue; and it must be well 
seasoned with a strong political 
flavour. Nothing impresses 
your readers so much as an 
intimate acquaintance with 
legislation and cabinets and 
that sort of thing, and to ac- 
quire this intimacy it might be 
almost worth your while to 
spend an afternoon in the 
House of Commons just before 
you begin. 

Attend now to this pretty 
Opening shower of wheezes 
(though of course I would not 
use this vulgar term in writing 
for the public). 


“Warm weather does not suit 
me,” remarked Lady Ouch- 
erelab. 

“No,” replied Lord Beryrose. 
“It is like my party, out of 
place at present.” 

[To assist the reader in identi- 
fying living celebrities beneath 
the veil of art so cleverely 
thrown over them, I have in- 
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vented this ingenious system 
of nomenclature. Many a 
family circle will be delighted 
by their cleverness in guessing 
who is really meant by Lord 
Beryrose, for instance: and 
afterwards they are sure to 
recommend the book to their 
friends. j 

“You go to the House to- 
night?” she queried. 

“As the plummet to its 
sounding,” he retorted, with a 
half-ironical inclination. 

The innuendo was lost upon 
Lady Oucherelab, but the sig- 
nificance of the tone arrested 
her attention. They were 
standing in the ante-drawing- 
room of the Duke of Lane- 
chamber’s mansion in Park 
Lane, and it was on the eve 
of a general election. Lord 
Beryrose expected to come into 
power again; his friends were 
less sanguine ; while his enemies 
declared that his views on the 
subversion of undenominational 
loans would effectually bar the 
door. As Sir Manbanner Bell- 
cam said— 

“When any one can tell me 
which way the proletariat will 
vote, I can tell him where to 
look for the next Prime Min- 
ister.” 

[Does not this show an as- 
tounding knowledge of state- 
craft? Yet I had nothing by 
me but a Whitaker’s Almanac 
when I wrote it. ] 

“Who is that young man 
with the pre-Raphaelite chin 
and the white shirt front?” 
asked a young girl of the man 
she was talking to. 

This was Gwendolen Twodell- 
twyd, the most admired beauty 
of the season. Sir Manbanner 
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compared her to an anesthetic 
mounted in mother - of - pearl, 
and the simile was generally 
considered appropriate. A man 
will often say the thing de 
rigueur which a woman will 
think au sérieux. Or vice 
versa, 

The man Gwendolen ad- 
dressed was the Honourable 
Neil MacSwift, a rising under- 
secretary to the Budget. He 
replied with a smile. 

[But this gentleman’s epi- 
grammatic response you can 
easily invent for yourself. The 
point I would have you note is 
the telling staccato of the style. 
The sentences seem quite separ- 
ate and disconnected, and this 
is so unlike ordinary works of 
genius that it gives your pages 
an exceptionally brilliant ap- 
pearance. It is also much 
easier to do. 

We shall now perform a 
similar feat with the narrative 
and leap from his grace’s recep- 
tion into an incisive and mas- 
terly analysis of our heroine. 
Our readers, instead of feeling 
annoyed by this crevasse-vault- 
ing, will only attribute to us a 
superhuman cleverness. ‘Such 
scintillating talent cannot be 
bound by ordinary rules,” they 
will say. | 

Gwendolen sat by the win- 
dow. Her highly balanced 
nature shrank repugnantly 
from the touch whereof was 
social annihilation. Strange, 
is it not, that when a woman 
lacks ought the world suffers 
accordingly ? 

[This is very searching. ] 

At fifteen she had been re- 
ligious, at seventeen tall for her 
age, at twenty revaccinated, 
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and now she was dressed in 
pale mauve. A woman who 
has been through these ex- 
periences can no longer be 
described by one adverb. Au 
contraire. 

[The depths of woman’s na- 
ture are here probed. Now, 
without any warning, for a 
skip into a lighter vein.| 

At that moment Lord Bel- 
gravia entered. 

“‘ My watch has just stopped,” 
he smiled. 

“How like a watch!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ Now, when mine 
stops, do you know what I 
do?” 

“Wind it up,” he suggested, 
“like a company ?” 

“No; I discard 
small suit.” 

Their eyes met, and both 
smiled. He thought he had 
never seen her wittier. 

[And no more he had in the 
present volume. | 

“Talking of suits,’ he ob- 
served, “I went to my tailor’s 
this morning, and do you know 
what he said?” 


it, like a 


“T cannot guess, unless it 
was to assure you that you 
could carry off a larger check 


than-most men. Tailors gen- 
erally say that, I believe.” 

“He did indeed suggest a 
larger cheque,” he flashed. 
“And that is why I look 
depressed.” 

He passed his hand nervously 
across his fiat white forehead 
and sat down upon the corner 
of the table. A man prefers a 
table to a chair, just as 4 
Minister prefers a canon to & 
bishopric. Socially this is right, 
anthropologically it is indiffer- 
ent, occasionally it is immoral. 
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“T was dining last night 
with Mr Fourbal,” she said, 
presently. “How is it that 
when one dines with a states- 
man a cold entrée invariably 
follows the fish?” 

“T have often wondered,” he 
replied, with a sympathetic 
smile that seemed indefinably to 
cement the understanding be- 
tween them. “And another 
thing that perplexes me is 
where to look when I hear 
my title being announced in 
a loud whisper by my hostess.” 

Gwendolen laughed. 

“It is just the same with 
me,” she said, “when I over- 
hear my host telling some in- 
quisitive duchess that I am the 
cleverest girl in the room.” 

“You are frank,” he smiled. 

“ And I am fond of oranges ; 
so what virtue is left to strive 
after?” 

[Observe carefully the in- 
gredients of this salad of persi- 
flage. They are all quite cheap 
and within the reach of the 
most moderately endowed 
author. Yet what an effect 
they have when skilfully mixed ! 
The aristocratic allusions cost 
absolutely nothing: the most 
ordinary incidents of the dinner- 
table and the clothier’s shop 
supply the groundwork; and 
the happy turns of phrase need 
scarcely half an hour’s practice. 
Yet hundreds of pounds can 
easily be made in this way. 
Who would not be an author? 

Before finishing this letter I 
shall give you a short sample 
of another kind of necessary 
incident. It shows the states- 
man in déshabille—that is to 
Say, gracefully unbending in 
he privacy of his retiring- 
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room in Downing Street. You 
yourself will feel when reading 
it an additional emotion of re- 
spect for one who can thus 
hob and nob with the Great: 
though, not to dismay you, I 
may admit at once that it was 
only by inquiring of a police- 
man at Charing Cross that I 
discovered where that thorough- 
fare was situated.] 

Fourbal’s face relaxed into a 
smile. 

“Really, politics amuse me 
almost as much as women,” he 
remarked. 

“You pay your profession a 
high compliment,” said Lady 
Quithas, who had just looked 
in on her way from a séance 
at the Persian Embassy. “The 
enthusiastic Premier is so re- 
freshing !”’ 

“Oh, he only said that for 
your benefit, Lady Quithas,” 
interposed Bobby Cravatte. 

He was the Prime Minister’s 
young cousin, spending the day 
with him on his way to Eton. 
Already he had discovered that 
eating bon-bons in Downing 
Street had not the same relish 
as al fresco junketing. To be 
young is to be juvenile, just as 
to be bald is to be hairless. 
Who has not made the same 
reflection once in an son? 
And who has not forgotten it? 

“ Really, Fourbal, you must 
get a new tapestry for this 
room,” said Lady Quithas. 

“We have not yet paid the 
Exchequer,” replied the states- 
man. “Everything at a dis- 
count—one thing at a time.” 

“Ts that clever?” asked 
Bobby innocently. 

“It would be,” replied Four- 
bal, “if-——” 
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“If what?” said Bobby. 

“Tf it were not,” smiled the 
Premier, almost without any 
hesitation. 


Does this sound a little silly ? 
My dear nephew, people pay 
for it. Is it pointless? Well, 
you get your cheque. Am I 
sure it is worth doing? But an 
author must live. We cannot 
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all be diamonds, but we can at 
least make passable paste. And, 
if we do not give the secret away 
ourselves, there are many mill- 
ions of people in the world who 
will actually be deceived. 

But is this honest, do you 
ask? My nephew, art is not 
morality—and if it were, most 
of us would still remain un- 
trammelled.—Y our affectionate 
and wellintentioned UNCLE. 


VII. 


MY DEAR NEPHEW,—I have 
now provided you with a sufli- 
cient number of models to en- 
able you to make a beginning, 
and it only remains to wish 
you good fortune in your mis- 
sion. What I have endeav- 
oured to show you is how to 
make it pay (both as to pocket 
and reputation), assuming that, 
like so many other literary 
missionaries, you have nothing 
in particular to say and no 
very clear idea of how to 
say it. 

Sometimes I may have seemed 
to conceal a trifle of unkind- 
ness beneath a studiously genial 
manner; but then you see I 
have literary ambitions myself, 
and, like Mr Witwould and 
Mr Petulant, I do enjoy being 
a little “severe.” Nobody (un- 


less it be you) is ever likely to 
heed what I say, even though 
my words were steeped in the 
acid of the most forgotten 
truth; so why should I not 
write to please myself? 

Were there anything in let- 
ters corresponding to the studio 
and galleries where a painter 
learns his business, such in- 
structions as I have given 
would be impertinently super- 
fluous. But unluckily there is 
not, and each man must pick 
up the craft as best he can. 
Here—to change the simile a 
little—is a bundle of patterns. 
Of which stuff will you make 
your story? Or do you think 
that excellent opening in the 
City should be reconsidered ?— 
Your affectionate and well-in- 
tentioned UNCLE. 
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HOME THOUGHTS FROM AFRICA. 
BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


DEAREST, my heart is in mourning, 
My soul is in pain, 

And I yearn to the hills and the heather 
And the sea-beach again, 

To the rain-riven crags of the mountains, 
Close under the lea, 

Where the gulls go up to the ledges 
And down to the sea. 

From this land of the limitless vistas 
And hard iron skies, 

Where the veldt and the clouds fade tcegether 
Out of range of the eyes, 

I long for the shouting Nor’-Easter, 
The salt of the gales. 


Dear, send me to comfort my exile, 
A word out of Wales! 


Is it all as we knew it together? 
Is it yet as of yore? 

Do the breakers, the crested free-lances, 
Gallop up to the shore 

With their tumult of battle and laughter? 
Can you see how the ships 

Stagger seaward away under tops’ls 
From the murderous lips 

Of the tiger-fanged bay and its currents, 
Where the galleon was drowned, 

And the drift-wood we stored for the winter 
Came safely aground ? 

And up to your hearth in the evening 
Does the clamour still reach 

Of the hoofs of the sea on the shingle, 
The scream of the beach? 
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I can taste it with lips of remembrance, 
And the eyes of my love 

Refashion the desolate marches, 
The storm-drift above, 

The bay with its narrow horizon, 

_ The cliffs which confine 

A world that leaves nothing to Heaven, 
Your world, dear, and mine! 

The beach, like a glistening gangway, 
Melts far in the grey, 

And hastening from sand into silver, 
So trembles away ; 

While the shawls of the cockle-wives gleaming, 
Red drops on the haze, 

Are like blood on a priestly apparel, 
Assaulting the gaze; 

And yonder, far out and hull under, 
Scarce seen for the foam, 

Some prodigal child of the ocean 
Goes seaward and home. 

There are rocks, too, strewn widely to Westward, 
By weed overgrown, 

A river cascading in granite, 
Tempestuous stone, 

Where the charge of the breakers is shattered, 
Their crest overcast, 

And the raiders that leaguered our fastness 
Are broken at last. 


I can see in the deeps of my fire 
Our cave in the rocks, 

Whence we watched the white horses stampeding 
In strenuous fiocks ; 

And the seventh wave is ever the biggest, 
Deep-bosomed and bright, 

A phantom of luminous opal 
That froths into white. 

And he thunders a saga in passing, 
For you and for me, 

Of the wonderful doings out yonder 
At large in the sea. 
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Then evening walks over the waters, 
Like Christ on the lake, 

And strides past the beach and the marches 
With night in its wake. 

I wonder will you have forgotten 
How oft and again 

We strove with the night for its secret, 
Nor wrestled in vain: 

Two children that probed the eternal, 
And strong in our youth, 

With God for a kindly familiar, 
So won to the truth. 


Dearest, I think you’ll remember, 
When heart-deeps are stirred, 
The love which we bore one another 
That needed no word. 
"Twas a part of the life that possessed us, 
Pervaded the days, 
And though childhood be reft of its treasure 
That memory stays. 
As the scent of the incense inhabits 
An altar of old, 
As honour is strong and immortal 
When the ashes are cold, 
One dream is the friend of my exile, 
Nor lapses nor pales: 
Your face that exulted to seaward 
Home yonder in Wales! 


Nata, September 1902. 
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WINTER ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


LOOKING southward from the 
Forest Ridge, which extends 
throughout the greater part of 
the long county of Sussex, 
traversing the Wealden mid- 
way between the North and 
South Downs, the rounded out- 
line of the range of chalk- 
hills appears continuous, save 
for the gaps through which the 
four little rivers—the Arun, 
the Adur, the Ouse, and the 
Cuckmere—find a passage to 
the English Channel beyond. 
But on closer inspection other 
valleys will be found. Those 
leading to Brighton and Worth- 
ing may very probably have 
been the main factors in locat- 
ing those well-known seaside 
resorts by making them easy 
of access in coaching days. 
Besides these valleys others 
lead northward from the coast, 
and terminate without inter- 
secting the outline of the 
“Front Hill,” as the northern 
escarpment is locally called, and 
thus obtaining protection from 
the winter blast, and sheltering 
homesteads little known except 
to those who hunt the fox and 
hare, and follow their quarry 
to their native haunts. The 
human habitations are found 
in the lowest, and therefore 
most sheltered, positions — no 
doubt on the site occupied by 
lightly built huts which, from 
both material and structure, 
needed all available protection 
from the prevailing south-west 
gales, which still cause the 
stunted thorn- bushes of the 
ridges to take the eastward 


position, all the longer branches 
being on the sheltered side of 
the stem. 

In such dwellings lived our 
ancestors of the stone age, and 
for what a long period that age 
extended may be gathered from 
the large quantity of flint celts, 
scrapers, borers, and arrow- 
heads still to be found in these 
localities. The surrounding hill- 
sides are scarred by ancient 
cultivation, showing most dis- 
tinctly after a drifting snow 
has filled up the indentations, 
leaving them as white lines 
when the thaw has revealed 
the surrounding green turf: 
often returning frost preserves 
these phenomena until they 
become well-defined landmarks. 

Flocks of seagulls frequent 
these valleys during their frost- 
bound condition, drifting up 
from the coast at a time when 
land-birds, driven by hunger, 
are often passing thither. 
“Chinton hounds” the shep- 
herds call them, and point them 
out as prognosticating stormy 
weather ; the cliffs at Chington, 
near to the bold headland of 
Beachy Head, being a favourite 
habitat of the screaming gulls. 
How much their movements 
resemble that of hounds as a 
party of them sweep along the 
hillside, feathering to and fro 
like a pack on a cold scent, I 
have proved many times by 
excitement taking possession of 
the horse between my knees, 
and the quickened pulse beat- 
ing beneath the saddle as the 
dove - coloured and_ speckled 
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birds are mistaken for the 
pack of “dappled darlings,” as 
Kingsley callsthem. For years 
I had wondered for what pur- 
pose the gulls quartered the 
frozen field so systematically. 
Occasionally they stoop to pick 
up earth-worms, but why these 
stray annelids should present 
themselves on the frost-bound 
surface was a mystery, and it 
was thought that the dried-up 
body of some wanderer over- 
taken above - ground by the 
first frost must be the attrac- 
tion, until one winter’s day I 
was crossing a frozen field,— 
where on a moist summer even- 
ing you find the surface alive 
with earth-worms, so that the 
ground literally vibrates as they 
withdraw into their burrows 
before advancing footsteps,— 
when a worm, evidently in dis- 
tress, forced its way through 


the herbage, dashing its attenu- 
ated body from side to side as 
if suffering agony. Lifting the 
creature clear of the soil, the 
cause of its contortions was at 


once evident. What I at first 
took to be a carnivorous centi- 
pede, but which afterwards 
proved to be the larva of one 
of the carabid beetles, had fixed 
its formidable forceps firmly in 
the tail-end of its victim, and 
was making a meal of the ex- 
tremity ; and although carried 
suspended for some distance, 
failed to disengage itself, even 
when hanging and supporting 
its own weight by the curved 
jaws. Victor and victim were 
dropped together into a box of 
damp earth to await issues, and 
next morning the worm was 
found to be bitten in two 
pieces ; but, contrary to popular 
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belief in the vitality of worms, 
both portions were dead. 

With this incident came the 
idea of an explanation of 
the mystery of the “Chinton 
Hounds:” this vicious little 
insect is the seagull’s provider. 
Hunted and molested in his 
subterranean tunnels, the worm, 
pushing its way into air and 
daylight above, falls victim to 
the hungry birds. “You must 
shoot gulls and prove your 
theory,” remarked a naturalist 
to whom the idea was sub- 
mitted. Never had I raised 
gun against the “bright bird 
of the tempest,” and I re- 
marked that dozens might 
have to be slaughtered before 
evidence was obtained, but was 
told that in the cause of orig- 
inal research sacrifices must be 
made. 

The season passed. The eve 
of the close season for sea-fowl 
came before a chance occurred, 
or inclination allowed, for com- 
mencement of slaughter, when 
a large flock was observed 
beating up a hillside, and in 
so doing, crossing one of the 
roads locally called Bostals— 
deeply worn trenches cut out 
by centuries of wheels and 
feet, combined with frost and 
rain, in the soft rock chalk. 
Taking advantage of this 
means of approach, the last 
individual drifting past was 
dropped on the turf above, 
and on climbing the bank I 
found the bird quite dead, 
lying on its back, with the 
black tips of the long wings 
waving in the wind, showing 
the large white “mirrors” on 
the first three feathers dis- 
tinctly. An incision into the 
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body was quickly made, for 
decomposition is swift in 
action when aided by gastric 
juices, and on the gizzard being 
opened not even a remnant of 
worms was to be found; but 
on turning towards the gullet 
my touch was sensible of a 
soft substance, and my fingers 
drew forth the somewhat 
mangled body of an earth- 
worm, and, still attached, the 
larva of a carabid beetle, and 
with recollections of Euclid 
days, “Quod erat demon- 
strandum” escaped my lips, 
with a feeling of satisfaction 
that but one sacrifice was 
necessary. Enclosed in the 
gizzard of a redwing I have 
since found the remains of the 
same insects, but could not 
prove that both were swal- 
lowed together; but these, 
with fieldfare and _ other 


ground-feeding birds, benefit, 


as the larve are hungry 
for several months in early 
spring. 

Within a few days of the 
shooting of the gull the birds 
discontinued their visits to the 
valley, either to return to their 
nesting-places, or it may be 
that the larve had passed into 
the pupa stage, and so had 
ceased to trouble the other 
denizens of the soil, and to 
drive them into upper regions 
of danger. 

On the snow-covered ridge 
of the highest cultivated land 
of the Downs I noticed one 
morning some black objects 
standing like mutes around a 
pall. On nearer approach they 
prove to be carrion-crows—old 
acquaintances—the well-known 
depredatory crew who nested 
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in the tall beech-trees in the 
Holt on the northern escarp- 
ment. I have seen the parent 
birds picking up the small hill- 
snails diligently in the early 
hours of a moist spring morn- 
ing, with all the semblance of 
innocency as I passed on horse- 
back, as if they had no guilty 
knowledge of the disappear- 
ance of all the partridge-eggs 
that were laid on that par- 
ticular spur of the range. The 
object which attracted them 
was expected to be the remains 
of a sheep, one of those wan- 
derers driven from the flock 
and natural gregarious habit 
by the pressure of hydatid on 
one lobe of the brain, causing 
them to run round in circles 
until they fall to rise no more. 
Contrary to expectation the 
central figure arose—a gaunt- 
looking dog-fox, with that 
rough - looking, patchy coat 
usually attributed by hunts- 
men to the exertions of a long 
run before the hounds. It is 
one of those theories so difficult 
to prove, yet which pass from 
generation to generation as one 
of the uncertain quantities of 
wood-craft which so much add 
to its interest. A neighbouring 
master of foxhounds of large 
experience told me that he had 
yet to hear of a normal fox. 
When described to him they 
were always “a huge of a great 
’un,” or else “a little bit of a 
thing no bigger than a cat,” 
the inability to prove giving 
licence to exaggeration. 

As the fox rose and fixed his 
attention on me, the crows 
stepped forward to _ secure 
chance morsels of bone and 
flesh detached from the lom 
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of a hare, as their ally tore 
it up for his breakfast, and 
flew away when instinct told 
them I was within gunshot ; 
but their comrade seemed dis- 
posed to resent the disturb- 
ance of his meal, swinging his 
drooped head from side to 
side, as the larger carnivora 
do in their caged life, until 
at last, yielding to discretion, 
he turned tail, with a show 
of teeth as he glanced back 
over his shoulder. I saw him 
do the same, if I mistake not, 
some weeks later for one 
moment; but that moment 
was his last. We had found 
a fox in the adjacent gorse- 
covers twice that season, which 
had led us off the range into 
the vale below, heading due 
north as if for the forest ridge 
of the Wealden, the hounds 
following with good scent un- 
til meeting a road running 
parallel with the hills six or 
eight miles away, at which 
point on each occasion scent 
had failed. The hounds had 
been cast forward in widening 
circles, and tried back, on the 
supposition that the fox had 
been headed in the road; but 
they were unable to trace him 
to earth or drain, and pursuit 
was given up,—the run being 
chronicled as a good fox un- 
accounted for, with the hope 
that, before the hunt season 
closed, chance would give an- 
other opportunity of trying 
conclusions. 

We found a fox on one of 
the last hunting days in a 
gorse - covered valley nearer 
the sea than the spot where 
I had seen the crows waiting 
upon their patchy-coated pro- 
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vider, but on reaching the 
Front Hill the pack divided. 
Another fox had been dis- 
turbed by hounds running, 
and, as the greater number 
kept to the line leading to 
the vale, a whip was de- 
spatched to stop and bring on 
the other portion. The descent 
of the hill accomplished, the 
pace quickened as we galloped 
across the black, corn-growing 
belt of the upper greensand 
into the soft gault pastures 
beyond, fetlock-deep after the 
winter’s rains; then on to the 
sounder land of the lower 
greensand formation, to sink 
again into the wealden clay, 
often bounded by a chalk 
stream, negotiable here, near 
its source, with a strip of 
alluvial meadow beside it, 
such fields being locally termed 
“lags ”— favourite feeding- 
grounds for the flocks of 
peewits before they break up 
for the breeding season. 
Reaching a small oak-wood, 
we push on our horses to try 
and get a view away, if by 
chance our quarry may have 
turned in it, only to find the 
hounds racing clear of the 
cover to the northward again, 
heading for a _black- thorn 
thicket. Surely this must 
check the pace; but no. We 
emerge on the far side, to 
see the leading hounds a field 
away, plunging into a stream 
enlarged by several tributaries 
to a width which turns the 
field to seek bridge or ford; 
and we only overtake the pack 
in the fatal road before men- 
tioned. The huntsman pulls 
up his horse, and gives them 
time as they search with flap- 
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ping nostrils for the tainted 
line through every rabbit-run 
in the farther hedge, and 
feather out in the pasture 
béyond, and then back to 
try the spot where they last 
touched scent, only to drag 
back to the road again, till 
at length an old hound marks 
a spot on the dusty roadway 
and traces it for several yards 
inch by inch, cheered on by 
the huntsman. She swings 
her hind-quarters and stern 
from side to side in frantic 
fashion, as if to show her 
desire to advance, if the olfac- 
tory nerve would only allow. 
Other hounds hearing the 
cheering voice come to assist, 
but fail to touch the scent 
among the dust; but after 
the old hound has worked 
forward four or five hundred 
yards, they hit it off on the 
same side of the road we 
had approached, and carry it 
through the meadow beyond, 
across the brook again into a 
small spinney, to break into 
loud chorus on hot scent on the 
far side as we cross the bridge 
again and overtake them on 
reaching another roadway. 
There is a halloa a field 
away, and as we take the 
next fence we get a view 
of the draggled mud-stained 
creature glancing back at his 
pursuers as he creeps from a 
shrubbery beaten and crest- 
fallen, his brush trailing on 
the ground,—a very different 
appearance from that assumed 
as he reluctantly left the feast 
of hare, which he shared with 
the crows that winter morning. 
With ears turned back and 
show of teeth he dodges the 
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leading hound, only to present 
a broadside to the pack. The 
avalanche sweeps over him,— 
did he live ten seconds after 
the first contact? I think not. 
How savage hounds are at the 
kill,—a strange contrast after 
all the altruism shown during 
the run by signal of voice and 
tail. Feuds break out on the 
effort of each individual to get 
his teeth into the mangled 
remains and swallow every 
morsel of the carcase. After 
the huntsman has cut off the 
head, tail, and feet (or, in hunt- 
ing parlance, the “ mask, brush, 
and pads”) as trophies, not a 
picking for the crows is left. 
While hounds crowd together 
in breaking up a fox, or in their 
endeavour to enter an earth or 
drain in which their quarry has 
taken refuge, the large propor- 
tion of white tips to their sterns 
is very evident. These, no 
doubt, in long grass or low 
gorse are waved as signals. 
How often have we seen hounds 
working among thick herbage 
lift their heads and start with 
ardour towards some waving 
semaphore worked by a com- 
rade, advertising that she has 
touched the tainted line, though 
not of sufficient strength to 
permit the throwing of tongue, 
or even a whimper. But to 
what advantage the white tag, 
so often seen to terminate the 
fox’s brush, could be used ex- 
cept as an ornamental append- 
age, remained for many years 
a query. It certainly is a dis- 
advantage as he steals across & 
dark woodland ride, when he 
would otherwise have been 
taken for a hare, and avoid the 
“Tally ho! over!” which gives 
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hounds, such an advantage on a 
bad scenting day. 

Watching for migrants early 
one spring morning from a 
spot sheltered by thorn-bushes 
overlooking a somewhat nar- 
row valley, I noticed on 
the opposite side a piece of 
rufous colouring conspicuous 
on a grassy lawn enclosed 
by a belt of dark-green gorse. 
When trying to discover 
what this red object might 
be, my attention was attracted 
by the arrival of a brown 
vixen, looking much like a 
small lurcher dog, from hav- 
ing a mere stump of a tail. 
I knew the history of that 
missing member. It had been 


bitten off and brought to our 
keeper by his Dandy Dinmont 
terrier “ Dan’el” from a rabbit- 
hole in the very bank on which 
I was seated. We concluded 


that the cub must have been 
changing her teeth at the time, 
or she would not have sub- 
mitted to such an indignity. 
Whether a call-note was 
uttered or the light footfall 
was heard by the fox (for such 
the red patch then showed 
itself to be), I could not de- 
cide. Some sense had com- 
municated the approach, for 
he rose with tail erect high 
over his back: the white tip, 
made obvious against the dark 
background, was waved as a 
welcome, or it might be as a 
signal that the coast was clear. 
Entering the outside belt of 
gorse, the vixen emerged on 
the lawn, rubbed noses with 
her mate, and disappeared into 
the thick bushes beyond. 

The shepherd Jad, whose 
flock fed this part of the 
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range, told me that the short- 
tailed mother reared three 
cubs that summer, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that hounds 
would never overtake a fox 
that was not handicapped by 
the weight of a brush! The 
truth of this piece of folk-lore 
was disproved soon afterwards 
—although, undoubtedly, with- 
out a fair test. During a run 
which commenced on the hills 
and led to the northern end 
of the Devil’s Dyke, the 
hounds marked their line to 
a well-known earth, adjoining 
which a black-thorn thicket 
grew, into which several of 
the pack strayed, and, after 
several rushes through the 
stout stems, began to quarrel 
as over a kill. The whip crept 
in beneath the thorns, and 
presently appeared again, feet 
foremost, dragging the brown 
vixen. “Not the fox I viewed 
away from cover, sir,” he re- 
marked, sotto voce ; “‘he must be 
gone to ground.” To save the 
condemnation of the master fall- 
ing upon the earth-stopper, the 
change of quarry was never 
disclosed, although wonder was 
expressed that the fox had not 
taken refuge in the subter- 
ranean stronghold, after having 
so evidently headed for that 
goal. 

Passing on foot over the 
ridge on the Down before 
mentioned, thoughts reverted 
to shallow pits through which 
the ploughs were driven in 
cultivation, turning over the 
red tertiary clay with which 
some of these hills are capped, 
in which Professor Prestwich 
discovered those palzolithic 
flint implements which have 
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given such antiquity to man 
of the stone age. The wind 
and atmospheric conditions 
were right for a fox to lie 
there — should I walk a hun- 
dred feet out of my way on 
the thousand to one chance? 
Taking the choice, I was ful- 
ly repaid, for there, on the 
sheltered side of the pit, lay 
a fine fox, his red coat match- 
ing exactly the clay on which 
he had found or scratched out 
a hollow, his tail curled round 
to keep his feet and nose warm, 
the tip passed up his mask to 
form a white veil to the eyes,— 
it may have been to protect 
them from the March dust 


blowing across the fallow. He 
did not hear or see my ap- 
proach, and although the temp- 
tation to awake him with a 


view -holloa within six yards 


was great, he was left to sleep 
on in anticipation of a find 
some other day. 

Much of the arable on the 
Downs is too far from the 
homestead for the corn to be 
carried to the rick-yards in the 
busy harvest season, so it is 
stacked in or adjacent to the 
field in which it grows. This 
practice is often adopted, now 
the horses are busy on the self- 
binding reapers, and the oxen 
—who formerly were given 
holiday at this season—are em- 
ployed on waggons to gather 
the sheaves. Being yoked to- 
gether in pairs, they strongly 
object to travel down the steep 
rutted road leading to the 
valley, often laming themselves, 
by injuring their dew-claws 
through crowding, or being 
crowded by their yoke-fellow 
into the ruts. The wily rooks 
take advantage of the isolated 
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position of these stacks to pil- 
fer the contents during hard 
weather. A white cockatoo, 
doubtless escaped from captiv- 
ity, lived a life of liberty in a 
large rookery near, learning 
bad habits from his associates 
the rooks. The scansore’s feet 
played havoc with the thatch, 
tearing it off to reach the ears 
of wheat below, and so letting 
in the rain and snow, much to 
the detriment of the condition 
of the grain. When flying, his 
appearance was very striking 
among his black comrades, he 
being usually described as a 
white rook. His ultimate fate 
I have never been able to ascer- 
tain. 

If the number of deaths of 
birds caused per mile by the 
telephone-wires is as great on 
all as on the wire that runs 
along the ridge to serve a 
holiday resort, thousands of 
birds must perish annually 
from this comparatively new 
danger. I found cripples in a 
valley nearly a quarter of a 
mile to the eastward of the 
wire, and as I only pass that 
way about once a fortnight, no 
doubt many more fall victims. 
The first was a yellow wagtail 
with broken wing, being quite 
unable to fly. A stroke with 
the silk end of my hunting-lash 
secured me a good specimen in 
close season, but I did not then 
recognise the cause of danger. 
With spring migration § was 
found a crippled wheatear, hid- 
ing in the shelter of the 
clods, then a damaged skylark, 
and next a yellow- hammer 
which had dropped directly 
under the wire, and so ex- 
plained the process of cripple- 
making. I have since noticed 
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partridges, rooks, sparrows, 
&c., which have suffered the 
same fate. In very severe 
seasons flocks of snow-bunt- 
ings visit the Downs, and one 
sees them drifting before the 
storm like large snowflakes, 
different specimens showing 
very uncertain quantities of 
white in colouring, the varia- 
tions being most striking as the 
flock passes from land covered 
with stunted heather across a 
snowdrift, the white plumage 
showing distinctly against the 
former, the dark against the 
snow. They search the oat- 
stubble for scattered grain, 
feeding in snow-time on the 
seeds of the taller grass stems, 
and stray ears protruding from 
the corn-stacks, with the com- 
mon bunting, or clodbird, and 
that commonest of Down birds, 
the yellow-hammer. Occasion- 
ally, also, the twite, or moun- 
tain linnet, driven from its 
northern home by lack of food, 
winters on the hills, feeding on 
the seeds of the dwarf thistle, 
each bird leading a solitary 
life—a contrast to the native 
brown linnets, which, through- 
out the year, except in the nest- 
Ing season, are always to be 
seen in parties, and keep up an 
incessant sharp, but pleasing, 
note to prevent members of the 
flock from straying. This gre- 
garious habit often proves their 
doom to captivity, as they can- 
not pass the call-birds placed 
by the side of the clap-nets 
of the fowler, these being fre- 
quently canary and _linnet 
mules, raised in the company 
of the latter, and giving their 
note in louder voice, the chorus 
from many small cages pro- 
ducing an infatuation in the 
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wild linnets, which drop to feed 
with the decoy - birds placed 
within the nets, and so fall vic- 
tims to their gregarious in- 
stincts, 

The bramblings appear in 
small numbers on the ‘advent 
of hard weather, uttering their 
loud harsh call as they pass to 
their feeding-grounds at day- 
break, but arriving in larger 
numbers, presumably from the 
southward, in the month of 
March, on their return migra- 
tion, just as the oats are being 
sown in the light upland soil, 
taking toll from the seed de- 
posited by the drill, by remov- 
ing the earth above it with the 
strong beak with which nature 
has provided them. One would 
pass by bramblings as chaf- 
finches, were it .not for the 
white patch above the tail, so 
noticeable as they fly up beside 
you. At the same time flocks 
of meadow pipits, of a darker 
colour than those which have 
wintered in the sheltered val- 
leys, pass along the range, 
probably migrants who have 
assumed spring plumage in 
some southern clime, After 
them come the pied wagtails, 
also in summer dress, chasing 
each other with many a twist 
and turn, noticeable by the 
striking contrast of black and 
white in their plumage, to be 
followed by the smaller variety 
of wheatear. Amid the later 
snowstorms this bird would 
seem to return across the 
Channel, or, it may be, retires 
to the depths of its favourite 
rabbit-holes, as they disappear 
from sight until spring weather 
returns again to the South 
Downs. 

ERNEST ROBINSON, 
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POEMS BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


TO THE IDEAL LADY OF HIS LOVE. 


BEING beloved and exquisitely fair, 

Who from afar 

Inspirest me with love, though from mine eyne 
Thy features veiléd are, 

Save when in slumber lapp’d, at whiles, 

Or roaming in the fields on some bright day 
Of days, when Nature smiles, 

Thy dim-discovered form. divine 

Thrills to its very core this heart of mine, 
Perchance it was thy lot, in days of old, 

To bless the race of mortals here below, 

In that pure age of innocence, 

Which has its name from gold; 

And now, mayhap, a spirit of the air, 

Thou fliest, all impalpable to sense, 

Through haunts where mortals fare, 

Or else thou art withheld by grudging fate, 
That keeps thee in reserve for some far future date. 


Thee, living, never may I hope to see, 
Unless it be, 
When stripp’d of the vile husk that wraps me here. 
My spirit, all alone, 
Shall wing its flight by new untravell’d ways 
To a strange home within a world unknown. 
My youth was sad, and purposeless, and drear, 
Yet even then thou wert to me, in thought, 
As one who sojourned on this barren sphere ; 
But, like thee, now I know, on earth is nought, 
And even although some one should there be seen, 
Who did in countenance, and voice, and mien, 
Resemble thee, somehow, 
She would, how like soe’er, be far less fair than thou. 


If ’mid the sorrows manifold, that fate 
Doth to our mortal destiny assign, 
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Some one on earth should be so fortunate 

As to love thee, fair as thou art in sooth, 

And fair as in my thoughts I picture thee, 
How blest with bliss supreme his life would be! 
And clearly do I see, 

Thy love, if it were mine, 

Would make me fame and virtue still pursue, 
As in my days of youth 

It was my wont to do. 

But heaven vouchsafes no solace to assuage 
Our miseries here; and life on earth with thee, 
If haply such a life to me were given, 

Would be the sum of all we dream of heaven. 


Oft in the valleys, where the song resounds 
Of the hard-toiling tiller of the fields, 
I sit me down, and mourn 
Youth’s sweet illusions, that have left me lone; 
And when I climb the hills, and call to mind 
And sore bewail the aspirations high, 
And hopes of other days, now overthrown, 
If then I think of thee, away I cast 


These broodings of despair! 
And oh, if so I could, 
In this vile age, and fell envenom’d air, 
Keep ever present in my heart and brain 
Thine image, pure and radiantly bright, 
As then I see it, this were enough for me, 
. Although thy embodied self on earth I ne’er might see. 


If of the Ideas Eternal thou art one, 
And wiit not let thy immortal spirit be 
Clothed in a vesture palpable to sight, 
And in a fragile frame, foredoom’d to death, 
Submit thyself to sorrow and to pain, 
Or if thy home be in another earth 
In some supernal sphere, amid a host 
Of worlds innumerable, and a star more fair, 
And nearer to the sun than ours, irradiate thee, 
And thou dost breathe a more benignant air 
From here, where few and evil are the days, 
Of an unknown adorer deign to accept this hymn of praise. 
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THE LONELY BIRD. 


From the high top of yonder ancient tower 

Thou, lonely bird, o’er all the land dost shower 

Thy song unceasingly, till daylight dies, 

And up this vale thy music finds its way. 

Spring sparkles in the air, 

_ Makes the green meadows gay, 

And the heart melts to see a world so fair. 

Hark to the bleating flocks, the lowing steers! 

And all the birds but thee, 

How glad they be, 

As high in air they wheel in circling spheres, 

And hail their happiest time with sportive glee! 

Thou pensively look’st on, but keep’st aloof ; 

Thou wilt not mix with them, thou wilt not fly, 

’Gainst every flush of joyance thou art proof, 

And scan’st their frolic moods with scornful eye. 

On, ever on, thou singest, letting so 

The year’s and life’s best gifts all unregarded go. 
Ah me! How like thy ways 

Are to mine own! Pastime, and frolic play, 

The sweet companionship of boyhood’s days, 

And love, the inspiring soul of manhood’s dawn, 

And of the old man’s days the enduring sigh, 

I care not for, but why, I cannot tell, 

Yea, far away from them am fain to fly, 

And hermit-like, unknown, forlorn, 

Even there, where I was born, 

I let life’s springtide run unheeded by. 


This day, that into eve is fading now, 

Is ever in our bourg a holiday. 

Joy-bells, I hear them borne upon the breeze, 

And cannon thundering near and far away! 
Young men and maidens, clad 

All in their best array, 

Come forth, and scatter through the streets, to see 
And to be seen, with happy hearts and glad. 
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I to this spot, out in the fields, remote 

From public haunt, repair, alone, alone, 

And every pleasure, every jest, postpone 

To some hereafter season; and the while, 

As through the, golden air I peer and peer, 

The sun, that after a delightful day 

Behind the distant mountain sinks, its glory o’er, 

Departing seems to say, 

Youth, blesséd youth, is gone, and will return no more. 
Lone little bird, when thou shalt reach the eve 

Of what of life thy stars to thee allot, 

Thou of a certainty wilt not 

Over thy ways of life complain or grieve; 

For all thy impulses forlorn 

Were at thy birth inborn ; 

But I, if such my fate, 

That I perforce 

Must linger out my course 

Into old age, the thought whereof I hate, 

When kindly smiles in other eyes that shine 

Wake no response in mine, 

When unto them the world looks blank and void, 

And each new morn 

With suffering is alloyed, 

And darker and more cheerless is than yesterday, 

What then to me will my lone reveries seem? 

How of myself shall I, how of these lost years deem? 

Alas! I shall repent me, all too late, 

And evermore on them look back, disconsolate. 
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VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA. 


THE first morning call which 
I had occasion to pay in Van- 
couver was a little startling. I 
found my friend sitting behind 
a beautifully polished set of 
steel bars that reached from 
floor to ceiling. He looked 
quite happy and contented, and 
was dictating a letter to a very 
pretty type-writer. When he 
saw me he rose, took a key from 
his pocket, opened his cage, and 
then locked me securely inside. 
By-and-by another man entered, 
carrying a heavy parcel tied 
round with string and sealed 
with many seals. This he 
passed in between the bars, 
and M. took it, cut the strings 
carelessly, emptied out a lot of 
gritty yellow dust on to a pair 
of scales, weighed it, put it into 
a tin box, locked it up, wrote 
out a receipt, and handed that, 
together with a key, to the man 
outside, and then returned to 
his seat. A few minutes later 
a big spectacled man, in his 
shirt-sleeves, said he guessed 
he was ready now, and M. and 
I followed him into the next 
cage. Here there were four gas- 
furnaces, with coils of pipes 
forking off underneath them. 
Each furnace had a hollow lid 
that fastened over it, and they 
looked like big sewing-machines. 
When the lid was down it was 
so cool that you could rest your 
hand on it quite comfortably ; 
when it was open you had to 
be careful not to look too close, 
for fear of getting your eyes 
scorched. The big man took a 
crucible like a large flower-pot, 


and put in a few spoonfuls of 
white powder from some bottles 
that were labelled Borax Glass, 
and Carb. Potass, Carb. Soda, 
and Pot. Nitrate. Then he 
threw in the gold-dust, stirred 
the contents up, and put them 
on the furnace. Then he shut 
down the lid and waited. By- 
and-by he opened it again, and 
the mixture was a dull, semi- 
opaque brown. Next time it 
was bright red, and next, glow- 
ing white. The cook picked up 
a crowbar made of plumbago 
and began to stir, peering at 
his work through his spectacles, 
and then turning away and 
blinking. The assistant cook 
brought up a heavy iron mould, 
nicely oiled up inside, and put 
it on the kitchen - table close 
to the furnace; his boss took 
a pair of iron pincers, hung 
them to a hook on the ceiling, 
gripped hold of the crucible, 
and swung the hook round till 
it hung over the mould. Then 
he pulled on a pair of asbestos 
gloves that looked as if they 
were made of very thick, rather 
dirty cotton, and tilted the pot 
up, the contents running out in 
a stream of faint translucent 
red. This he allowed to stand 
for a quarter of an hour or s0, 
when the surface had cooled 
and caked to the shiny black 
of patent leather, and then he 
turned the mould over and 
whacked it with a hammer. 
When he lifted the mould up 
there remained on the table a 
brick of brassy yellow, crusted 
over with black varnish, which 
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he dropped hissing into a bath 
of sulphuric acid. It was a 
good deal cleaner when he 
picked it out, but the varnish 
still remained adhering here 
and there to the roughened 
surface, so he put it under a 
running tap, and chipped off 
the larger bits of slag with 
a blunt nail, and _ brushed 
the whole thing with a wire 
brush, till there remained a 
brick of pure gold. That is, 
relatively speaking, pure gold, 
because the exact fineness 
had still to be determined. 
For this purpose he took a 
keen chisel and shaved a thin 
slice off each of two diag- 
onal corners, and handed them 
to the assayers in the back 
office. 

Everything there, including 
the men themselves, was scrup- 
ulously clean and tidy. Each 
assayer takes his little slice of 
gold, weighing a quarter of an 
ounce, and rolls it into a thin 
ribbon, which is cut in pieces. 
From a box of silver buttons he 
takes enough chemically pure 
silver to make 2} parts of silver 
to one of gold, and wraps the 
résult up in a sheet of chemically 
pure lead, and puts it in a 
“cupel,” which looks exactly 
like a bit of billiard chalk, and 
is made of bone-ash. The cupel 
is put in a furnace and heated 
up to 900° Cent. ; this burns off 
the lead, which is deposited in 
& green stain on the bone-ash, 
and leaves a “bead” of gold 
and silver like a small pill. 
Then he takes a tiny basket 
of platinum, divided off into 
thirty-six little compartments, 
each of which holds a baby 
thimble. He drops the pill 
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into a thimble and lifts the 
basket by a plain wire hook,— 
just a bit of bent wire which 
you would not stoop to pick up 
in the street,—and lowers it into 
a little metal bath full of nitric 
acid, half strength. This separ- 
ates the gold from the silver, 
and the whole apparatus cost 
£50 or £60; the hook alone 
costs £5. The remaining gold 
is then weighed, and the weight 
compared with that of the 
original sample. 

Meanwhile the other assayer 
has been working independently 
on his sample, and if the two 
results do not agree to two 
parts in ten thousand, the whole 
process has to be gone over 
again. The scales are made of 
gold plating and aluminium, 
with agate bearings, because 
iron might become magnetic, 
and they are kept under a glass 
case. Behind the index was an 
ivory rule, marked off into 
twenty divisions, ten on each 
side of the index. The assayer 
asked the Boston girl if she 
could spare him a hair of her 
head, and she pulled one out 
and handed it to him. He 
remarked smilingly that it was 
much too heavy, and, snipping 
a tiny piece off one end, so 
small as to be almost invisible, 
he dropped it with a pair of 
fine tweezers into the scale, 
whereupon the index ran swiftly 
along the rule and stopped at 
No. 6. These men can guess 
the approximate fineness of 
their samples at a glance with 
extraordinary accuracy, but 
they say that the precision and 
close attention required in the 
work tells horribly on the 
nerves. 
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We saw gold in dust, and 
gold in nuggets, and gold in 
cakes like soap, and gold in 
slabs, and gold in bricks, and 
gold in ribbons like wood 
shavings, chemically pure, and 
worth $26 to $27 per ounce 
intrinsically: the commercial 
value is, of course, still higher. 
Then M. unlocked his cage and 
let us out into the sunlit street. 

There were Chinamen trot- 
ting about in short black or 
blue blouses, with wide sleeves 
that came down far over the 
tips of their fingers, so that 
they could muffle each hand 
into the opposite sleeve. Their 
trousers were loose, and on 
their feet they had white 
canvas sabots, and their pig- 
tails hung down beneath soft 
black felt hats. Farther east 


they coil their pigtails up, 
presumably to escape the at- 


tentions of the Canadian small 
boy. The Indians dressed more 
like white men, though their 
features were decidedly Mon- 
golian, and they showed a 
preference for straw hats with 
turned-down brims. We saw 
wee little China boys in pink 
silk pyjamas, and Japs in 
bicycling suits, with knicker- 
bocker breeches, and heather 
stockings with loud-patterned 
“turn-downs.” On the electric 
car that took us out to New 
Westminster was a negro lady 
in a Panama hat, white “ shirt- 
waist,” and blue serge skirt. 
We ran out of the slums of the 
town into a cloudy, acrid- 
smelling fog of forest fire; 
through a charred wilderness 
of burnt stumps; and then 
down a long avenue cut 
through a green and red 
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undergrowth of fern and 
tangled coppice. The stations 
were little huts with seats 
inside and steps leading up 
to them, looking like tiny 
sentry-boxes under the tower- 
ing firs. We could hear the 
tinkle of the cow-bells in the 
clearings, and once a magpie 
flew close to the car and made 
me feel homesick. 

The run of salmon was pretty 
nearly over by this time, but it 
would never do to be at “The 
Coast” and not to see the 
canneries. The trouble was 
that the canneries didn’t ap- 
pear to be particularly anxious 
to see us, for they were 
placarded conspicuously, “ No 
admittance without an order 
from the office,’ and when I 
went to the office to ask for 
an order I could find nobody 
in. So I returned to the 
barrier, and approached a long 
desperado, in shirt-sleeves, and 
a wide felt hat worn over one 
ear, and asked him how we 
could get in to see the show. 

“Walk right in,” he said, 
with a look of surprise. 

“ But the door’s locked.” 

“Then come along with me,” 
and he unlocked a side wicket, 
and escorted us into a big shed 
where a jabbering crowd of 
Chinamen were busy soldering 
up innumerable tins of salmon 
in bright-red chunks. He 
pointed out the cooking re- 
torts; and the little guillotines 
where the fish are shoved head 
foremost through a shutter and 
swiftly decapitated; and the 
cleaning tanks ; and the punch- 
ing- machines that cut the 
salmon up into crimson discs; 
and the great annexe where 
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“the fish were two and a half 
feet deep on the floor last 
Sunday,”—rattling off his ex- 
planations at such a pace that 
we gave up following him in 
despair. Then he carried us 
off to the office, and ran us 
panting up a flight of stairs 
which had escaped our notice, 
flung the door open, addressed 
the boss affectionately by name, 
waved an introductory hand 
towards our party, said “My 
friends,’ — he hadn’t the re- 
motest notion who we were,— 
and sank into a chair, still in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

The boss evinced no surprise 
at our intrusion, but lay back 
in his seat and talked. He 
told us that there were five 
or six varieties of so-called 
salmon in British Columbia: 
Ist, The quinnat, chinook, or 
ty-hee (chief), commonly 


known as the spring salmon, 
varying from 10 to 70 or 
80 lb. in weight, and plentiful 


on the coast from November 
to April. 2nd, The steelhead, 
less common, but claimed by 
Prince to be the only true 
salmon in British Columbia. 
3rd, The blue-back or sock- 
eye, preferred for canning pur- 
poses on account of its richer 
colour, although its flavour is 
not so delicate as that of the 
preceding two. This fish aver- 
ages under 11 l|b., and runs 
in immense shoals during the 
months of July and August. 
You can see a couple of 
thousand boats fishing at the 
mouth of the Fraser at the 
same time, and they will catch 
from one hundred to five 
hundred fish each a-night. 
The name “sock-eye,” by the 
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way, has nothing to do with 
the eye, but is derived from 
sa-kwi (phonetic), meaning 
“fish” or “salmon” in the 
Kwantlin dialect of Kawitshin. 
4th, The cohoes, or silver 
salmon, run later than the 
They are less prized 
for canning on account of their 
paler colour, but authorities 
claim that, when caught in 
salt water, they are infinitely 
superior as a table fish, though 
not so rich as the ty-hee and 
steelhead. 5th and 6th, The 
dog-salmon and humpbacks, 
which are not commercial varie- 
ties, and are never used except 
by Indians. 

The Atlantic salmon have 
only nine or ten rays in the 
anal fin, while nearly all the 
British Columbian varieties 
have from fourteen to twenty. 
The ty-hee and the steelhead 
will take the fly, the others 
are trolled for in the bays 
near the cities of the coast. 
“This fact,” says the Year- 
Book of British Columbia, “gave 
rise to the fiction that for a 
time gained credence, that the 
British Commissioners ap- 
pointed in connection with 
the determination of the North- 
West boundary between Canada 
and the United States gave up 
the States of Washington and 
Oregon as not worth contend- 
ing for, because the salmon 
in the Columbia River could 
not be tempted by the wiles 
of the sportsman. It was a 
piece of pleasant and effective 
sarcasm directed against the 
supineness of the British auth- 
orities in the matter, but never- 
theless a fiction.” The Texan 
Ranger claimed that all the 
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Atlantic fish, including ancho- 
vies, and even deep-sea and 
small soles, could be caught 
here. When the boss doubted 
the latter statement, he offered 
to take him down to Point 
Grey and catch him a basket- 
ful any day he liked to name. 
There is another variety of 
the Salmonide, called the 
“oolachan” or _ candle - fish, 
which runs up the Fraser 
about the middle of April. It 
is of delicious flavour, but, 
according to the Year-Book, 
too tender for carriage, and 
has, therefore, only a _ local 
market. It is about nine 
inches in length, and so plenti- 
ful as to be scooped up in 
buckets. The boss informed us 
proudly that he had on one 
occasion frozen some, and sent 
them to Sir William Van Horne, 
then President of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway, who had them 
for breakfast on his private car 
at St John’s, New Brunswick, 
and telegraphed to say that 


they were excellent. This 
shows that they can be packed 
so as to travel successfully 
across the North American 
continent. The heads and tails, 
and refuse generally, are put 
on board a steamer and shipped 
off to be converted into oil for 
machinery, The Fraser River 
salmon are shipped to England 
over the C.P.R., and also round 
the Horn by sailing-ships. The 
Alaska trade, earlier in the 
season, is almost entirely con- 
fined to the United States. 
The rest of our interview was 
spent in listening to caustic re- 
marks about the unfairness of 
allowing the Americans to fish 
without any restriction as to 
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the length or depth of nets, the 
use of traps, or the observance 
of the Sabbath-day. 

There was a sun-splutter of 
gold through the pines as we re- 
turned, and the couchant lions 
that guard the gates of Van- 
couver Harbour were bathed 
in a shimmering haze of opaline 
mist. Inland the smoke of the 
forest-fires lay heavy on the 
mountains, and to seaward were 
innumerable small islands glit- 
tering in a ripple of silver. 
Next morning we steamed out 
of the harbour, shaving past a 
grimy old collier which had 
been bumping round the Horn 
during a considerable portion of 
the previous century, and which 
now lay lovingly alongside the 
spick-and-span, white - hulled, 
yellow -funnelled Empress of 
China. Beyond them was a 
regular fieet of ocean tramps, 
and black and red lighters ; of 
big Scandinavian sailing-ships, 
long-prowed canoes from the 
milky waters of the Squamish 
River, and little, impertinent, 
white launches, all funnel and 
whistle, who greeted us with 
aggressive hoots, just to show 
what a volume of sound could 
be produced from a very small 
hull. Then we swung round 
through the Lions’ Gate, under 
the Capilano Mountains; past 
the dark-green giant firs of 
Stanley Park, washed in with 
red and yellow splotches round 
the feet; and left the myriad 
islands of Burrard Inlet behind 
us. On our right was a steep 
hill, thick-timbered with bare 
bristling trunks; the water 
was a hard bright green in the 
sun, mottled with black patches 
of cloud shadows; little yellow 
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chalets were perched on grassy 
points ; and, very far ahead, we 
could discern the faint wavy 
line of dim blue, where the sky 
seemed to be melting into the 
mountains, and the mountains 
into the sea. There were pale 
grey cliffs striped with vivid 
orange lichens, and a whole 
fleet of little fishing-smacks 
with deep red sails that slanted 
into black in the offing. By- 
and-by, as the breeze freshened 
and the faint haze cleared away, 
we could distinguish deep bays 
and inlets running into the 
shore; and the snowy coast 
ranges seemed to detach them- 
selves gradually from their back- 
ground. 

It was some time before I 
could take my eyes off the 
scenery to look at the pass- 
engers, and then it struck me 
that I might have been on 
board an English Channel 
steamer, if it hadn’t been for 
the Chinamen. The farther 
you get from the prairie, the 
more English do the people 
become; and you begin to 
realise why the correspondents 
on the late royal trip felt more 
at" home here than in any part 
of their journey round the 
globe. There were a few 
Americans. One couple in 
particular, a mother and a 
daughter of about seventeen, 
from Central Oregon, had been 
spending the summer in some 
faraway nook in Alaska, where 
the girl had learnt to paddle 
a dug-out without upsetting it. 
They appeared to belong to the 
class of well-to-do farmers, and 
they travelled every summer 
alone together to out-of-the- 
way places, from sheer love 
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of it, and were full of odd bits 
of information about the places 
they had visited. Some of the 
Chinamen were smiling and 
good-tempered, but many of 
them were lean-jawed, with 
the fleshless faces, sunken eyes, 
and old-ivory skin of confirmed 
opium-smokers. Others were 
fat, pasty, and epicene, with a 
nameless something about them 
that recalled certain passages 
in Juvenal. There were broad- 
shouldered men who stood 
firmly on their feet, with their 
hats a shade on one side, and 
their hands in their coat- 
pockets; and the captain of 
the ship might have stepped 
out of Frith’s picture of the 
Folkestone boat arriving at 
Boulogne. 

Ahead of the steamer was a 
wide strip of calm water, that 
lay like a pale mirror framed 
in rippling green. The edges 
were so clearly defined that 
I suspected the existence of a 
breakwater, @ fleur d’eau, and 
it ran out, straight and recti- 
linear, for miles from the shore. 
It was the mouth of the Fraser 
river, which Vancouver missed. 
There was a big bell - buoy 
swinging lazily to and fro on 
our port bow, and long masses 
of driftwood beneath the white 
houses of Steveston and the 
smoke of the canneries. The 
islands grew higher and 
steeper farther on, and the 
water in their shadows was 
almost black. Suddenly a 
great white column seemed to 
leap up against a tawny cliff 
and then vanish, where a huge 
black-fish was spouting; and 
the seals swam lazily within 
pistol-shot of the steamer. As 
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we neared Victoria I asked 
a man, whom I took for a 
travelling Englishman, but who 
turned out to be a Cabinet 
Minister in the British Co- 
lumbia Legislature, to recom- 
mend me a hotel, and he 
immediately took charge of 
me, with the hospitality that 
you meet everywhere at the 
coast. He pointed out the 
principal places of interest, 
telephoned on our arrival to 
order me a room, and finally 
drove me to my destination 
himself, having stopped on the 
way to put me up at the club. 
That is another reason why 
Englishmen feel at home in 
Victoria. 

The hotel was more than 
two miles from the city, on the 
shores of an island-studded bay, 
with a rocky point running out 
directly in front of the veran- 


dah. I walked out to the end 
of this next morning. There 
was a fishing- boat on the 
dancing, sparkling water close 
alongside, and every where round 
were islands,—brown islands, 


and green islands, and red 
islands, and islands of seaweed, 
and long folds of grey smoke 
athwart another inlet farther 
east, overtopped by the pine- 
clad dome of yet another island 
beyond. About the middle of 
our inlet was a white light- 
house ; and opposite us was a 
rounded grey hill shouldering 
out of the sea, blotched here 
and there with pines, and 
marked with wavy lines that 
shone like pale silver in the 
sun. This was the island of 
San Juan, which was awarded 
to the United States by the 
Emperor William of Germany 
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on October 21, 1872. It is 
never sportsmanlike to question 
the decision of the umpire; but 
you realise here that San Juan 
commands the Canal de Haro 
at its narrowest point, where it 
is only five miles across. To 
sail up the centre of the channel 
in a big ship entails passing 
within two miles of the island, 
and its only value is for strat- 
egic purposes. It could be of 
no possible service to the United 
States except for offensive use 
against Great Britain. The 
reasons for his Majesty’s de- 
cision were no doubt weighty 
and conclusive ; but the average 
British Columbian is convinced 
that he was solely actuated by 
the knowledge that the United 
States Government would have 
kicked harder against an ad- 
verse award than would the 
Imperial authorities at West- 
minster. The mainland was 
heavily forested, with chalets, 
tents, and bungalows tucked 
away among the trees close at 
hand, and far back in American 
territory were the glistening 
peaks of the Olympian range. 
The verandah was fringed with 
rubber plants and _begonias, 
and even the conductor on the 
electric car had carnations in 
his button-hole. The gardens 
of some of the houses we passed 
on our way down town were 
at least equal to anything of 
their size at home. Everything 
about you is so suggestive of 
rustic England that it comes 
on you like a sudden shock to 
see a yellow-faced Chinaman 
shaking a foot-rug out of & 
bedroom window. By degrees 
you realise that Victoria is oné 
of the most bewildering spots 
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on the globe. It is a combina- 
tion of old-fashioned English 
civilisation and of wild, virgin 
wilderness, for the interior of 
the island is still practically 
unexplored. You hear the 
tinkling of cow-bells, and you 
look up at the snowy moun- 
tains and down at the bay, and 
begin to wonder whether the 
Alps have been uprooted and 
dropped on the sea-shore. When 
you were on the prairie, “the 
East ” meant Toronto and Mon- 
treal. Here it means China and 
Japan. You leave the club 
with a man who is as European 
as if he had just stepped out of 
Piccadilly, and walk along the 
wharf past half-a-dozen canoes, 
with long fish-tail prows, and 
fibre mattings inside gleaming 
with salmon - scales. Their 
crews are the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the North Ameri- 
can continent ; and five minutes 
later you are under the shadow 
of a joss-house in Chinatown. 
You look at the heads of walrus 
and bighorn and caribou and 
mooseon the walls of the billiard- 
room, and feel as if you were 
near the Arctic Regions; and 
then you look at the flowers 
and the fruit, and begin to 
wonder whether you are not in 
California after all. It takes a 
man with any imagination at 
alla long time to get “ori- 
ented” in Victoria. 

Not only the people in the 
streets, but the streets them- 
selves, have an English look 
about them: you even see 
Private carriages with coach- 
men and footmen on the box. 
It is true that in Chinatown 
the posters on the walls are a 
vivid orange decorated with 


strange brush-mark characters. 
But the houses are not the high, 
narrow, many-balconied build- 
ings that one associates with a 
Chinese quarter. You enter a 
handsome shop that might 
belong to a tobacconist in the 
Strand, exchange a few words 
with the pigtailed proprietor, 
and then pass on into the back- 
kitchen. Here you find some 
sixteen or eighteen little fur- 
naces, with large flat pans on 
them, and half-a-dozen cooks 
making toffee. It doesn’t smell 
like toffee, though it looks like 
it, but has a sickly penetrating 
odour of its own which clings 
to your nostrils allday. Now 
and then a man shuffles up and 
lifts off one of the pans, lets it 
cool a little, and splits off a top 
layer of hardened scum, while 
the smell becomes more oppress- 
ive than over. Ina big box 
nearbye are dozens of large 
cocoanuts, or overgrown pota- 
toes, which, when you examine 
closer, you discover to be lumps 
of dried poppy-leaves, adhering 
so close as to form one homo- 
geneous mass. Outside in the 
backyard are big caldrons of 
the mixture cooling off, after 
the final stewing. Two or three 
of the cooks are smoking long 
pipes with very small bowls, 
and the smokers have a glazy 
look about the eyes. In the 
front shop you can see a num- 
ber of white earthenware jam- 
pots on shelves, and the pro- 
prietor lifts down one of them 
and shows you that it is two- 
thirds full of rich black treacle, 
and tells you that it is worth 
seven or eight dollars. There 
is another big china jar near 
the door with a dozen pipe- 
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stems sticking out of the top, 
looking like so many walking- 
sticks. At the first shop I 
entered I asked if these were 
opium - pipes, and the owner 
promptly denied the charge. 
So I thought there was no 
harm in looking at them, and 
picked one out, and found not 
only that it was an opium- 
pipe, but also that it had been 
used quite recently. It was a 
relief to get back into the open 
air. 

A little lower down the 
street was an ordinary square 
building, with a shop on the 
ground - floor, and a staircase 
with plain whitewashed walls, 
leading apparently to business 
offices above. I climbed up 
after my guide, who seemed to 
know most of the population 
by name, opened a plain deal 
door, and walked into a room 
that was ablaze with colour—a 
kaleidoscope of polychromatic 
screens ; of huge fans and flags 
of silk and peacock feathers ; 
with trophies of halberds, and 
spears, and battle - axes, and 
shields, and strange brazen 
helmets ranged round the 
walls, big cylindrical umbrellas 
hanging from the ceiling, and 
barbaric lanterns alternating 
with modern arc- lights in 
every corner. A polished brass 
railing ran across the floor, and 
behind it was an altar with a 
sort of bas-relief of beautifully 
carved metal work covered by 
a sheet of plate-glass. On the 
altar was a sort of curtained 
alcove, with eight or ten 
bearded gods sitting inside, 
and an enormous drum in front 
of it: it was impiously sug- 
gestive of a Punch-and-Judy 
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show. Then there were trays 
holding glass tumblers full of 
joss-sticks, some of them still 
burning; swords, and fans, 
and long flag-poles, that, instead 
of flags, were surmounted by 
huge wooden hands grasping a 
dagger or a Brobdingnagian 
lead - pencil; kneeling - pads, 
cheap spittoons, and a big, grey, 
anvil-shaped ashlar, that looked 
as if it might have been used 
for sacrificial purposes. To a 
foreign devil the general effect 
was simply bewildering, because 
the decoration was so crowded 
that it was impossible to pick 
out the details. 

While we were looking 
through the joss-house there 
was a curious sort of sing-song 
jabbering going on behind a 
door that faced the one at the 
head of the staircase. The at- 
tendant in charge nodded affirm. 
atively when we asked if we 
might open it, and we found 
ourselves in the Chinese school, 
with a benevolent-looking, spec- 
tacled schoolmaster sitting up 
on a dais, correcting examina- 
tion-papers with a red paint- 
brush. The children were per- 
fectly charming, dressed in all 
sorts of gaudy silks, and beauti- 
fully clean;—the small girls 
with their hair elaborately 
plaited down their backs, and 
little gold earrings; and the 
small boys taking advantage 
of our diverting the master’s 
attention to be guilty of every 
sort of devilment that the mind 
of oriental youth can devise. 
One diminutive damsel step 
on to the platform, handed 4 
number of sheets of thin tissue 
paper to her teacher, turn 
round, folded her tiny hands 
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behind her back, and began to 
sing her lessons in breathless 
haste and at interminable 
length. There was a broad 
flat strap lying on the desk, 
and when I picked it up and 
whacked it on the palm of 
my hand with an _ interrog- 
ative look at the dominie, that 
long-nailed instructor of youth 
answered with the nearest ap- 
proach to a wink that his 
dignity would permit. There 
was a black-board, and red 
and black sheets with Chinese 
hieroglyphics on the wall; 
and big Chinese maps; and 
a Chinese god framed at the 
end of the room: and those 
small heathens were just as 
keen on pulling one another’s 
hair unawares, and tying 
themselves up in knots under 
the desks, as if they had 
been Christians. 

In the afternoon we went out 
to Esquimalt, the naval harb- 
our of the British Pacific coast, 
and saw the unlucky Amphion 
in dry dock. There was a 
crowd of bemedalled and _ be- 
ribboned American tourists on 
board, and a couple of officers 
standing near the gangway 
were invoking blessings on their 
heads for taking up the time of 


' the crew and interfering with 


work on the ship. So, in spite 
of their protestations that they 
didn’t include us in the same 
category, we slipped away back 
to town, and played scientific 
croquet on a close-shaven lawn, 
that was as true and accurate 
a8 a billiard-table. The name 
“Esquimalt” is pronounced 
with the accent on the pen- 
ultimate, and is derived from 
three Indian words, Is-whoy- 


malth, meaning a place for 
gathering “camass,”’ a root for 
eating. 2 
Before the legislative build- 
ings of British Columbia were 
erected there was a certain 
amount of rivalry between Vic- 
toria and Vancouver as to 
which city should be finally 
chosen for the seat of Govern- 
ment. The Victorians carried 
the day, and determined that 
if heavy expenditure would do 
it they would anchor the legis- 
lature there for good and all. 
So they spent a million dollars, 
and raised the finest public 
buildings in the Dominion: a 
great white palace, surmounted 
by a statue of Vancouver that 
glistens like gold in the sun, with 
broad shaven lawns of bright 
green in front, and a wilderness 
of marble columns, and stained 
glass, and rounded domes in- 
side. One wing is used as a 
museum, and here you can see 
stuffed moose, big and ungainly ; 
and fur seals with tiny ears 
like little shrivelled-up shreds 
of leather ; and mountain sheep 
standing stiffly on feet that look 
too small to support the bulk 
above. One specimen, marked 
“Ovis Fannini, Oct. 1900, sp. 
nova,” was-a grizzly grey from 
shoulder to croup, and down the 
legs, the rest being pure white ; 
a kingly looking individual, 
who contrasted strangely with 
the rich, red-brown velvet of 
the “dusky ” wolf beneath him. 
There were carved. bowls inlaid 
with chips of abalone shell, and 
Alaskan hats with twelve or 
thirteen crowns one above the 
other, like the head-gear of a 
Jew salesman by George Cruik- 
shank. Near these were Haidah 
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hats of beautifully woven fibre, 
coloured green and blue and red. 
There were life-sized masks of 
tinted wood, with moustaches 
and eyebrows of seal-hair; and 
jumping -jacks used for cere- 
monial purposes; metal helmets ; 
and big, oblong, wooden drums 
that are filled with water to 
vary the sound, and beaten 
with policemen’s clubs,—all the 
varied curios of a museum, 
which are never so interesting 
as when you are living in close 
contiguity to the people who 
produce them. 

Victoria claims to be, per 
capita, the wealthiest city on 
the Pacific coast. In honour of 
the coronation they determined 
to provide dinners for all those 
of the population who were too 
poor to celebrate the occasion 
themselves. But the banquet 
never took place, because the 
bishop and clergy reported that, 
after a diligent search, they had 
been unable to discover any in- 
digent parishioners. 

Since the old days, when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company started 
the Indians chopping down 
trees, and built a high wooden 
enclosure of plain whitewashed 
walls, with one bastion enfilad- 
ing the front and south side of 
the square, and another defend- 
ing the back and north side, 
the town has developed and 
become a centre for lumberers, 
gold - miners, fur- traders, and 
inland and deep-sea fishermen. 
In 1843 it was known as Fort 
Camosun or “ Rush of Waters,” 
after the tide-rip that races up 
the Victoria arm. Thecountry 
round somewhat resembled an 
English park, with clumps of 
oak, and rows and glades of 
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spruce and fir; the rich soil 
being broken up in patches by 
croppings of rock, and thick 
with fern and ryegrass. To- 
day it combines the advantages 
of an English seaside town with 
an unexplored hinterland. Man 
of the men you meet belong to 
the army or to the navy, or 
have been educated at uni- 
versities and public schools; or 
else they are in the habit of 
associating with such men and 
have assimilated their manners 
and ideas. The bank clerk, who 
in most Canadian towns is the 
curled darling of society, is 
relegated into comparative 
obscurity, from which he has 
to emerge by his own efforts, 
and not by the mere accident 
of his official position. It is— 
pace certain newspaper cor- 
respondents—quite rare to see 
the stars and stripes floating 
side by side with the union- 
jack on the business buildings 
in the town; the people have 
more time for leisure,—perhaps 
they make it,— and therefore 
more culture; they do not con- 
sider that they “ acquire merit” 
by talking shop out of office 
hours. It is the fashion in 
Eastern Canada to talk of 
British Columbians, especially 
at the coast, as being “slow,” 
and the climate is certainly not 
so keen and bracing as that of 
the prairie. The annual mean 
temperature at Victoria 18 
47°65 as compared to 48° at 
Birmingham and 33° at Winnt- 
peg. At Spence’s Bridge on 
the Fraser River, 175 miles 
inland, the mean annual tem- 
perature is 48°31 — actually 
higher than that of Birming 
ham. Still they managed to 
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build a city like Vancouver in 
sixteen years, and this per- 
formance has yet to be sur- 
passed in the rest of the 
Dominion. 

I was lucky enough to have 
a friend whose house occupied 
one of the highest points in 
Victoria. You walk up a some- 
what dusty hill, and enter a 
stone gateway, with a coat of 
arms carved, in old-country 
fashion, in the coping. Parallel 
to the drive is a long line of 
standard roses, and behind 
them an orchard of plums, and 
pears, and apples, with close- 
cut grass round the roots of 
the trees. The house itself 
stands on the summit of the 
hill, and all round it are out- 
croppings of bare rock, bor- 
dered with moss and flowers. 
Part of the rock has been 
blasted away, and three China- 
men are busy doubling the 
size of the croquet-lawn, which 
lies, a bright green patch, 
islanded among oaks and fruit- 
trees. There is a big verandah 
round the four sides of the 
building. On the landward 
side is a green deep-bosomed 
valley, where a group of eight 
or nine giant Douglas firs 
towers high above the oaks. 
Far away to the south-east 
you see the peaks of the 
Olympian range, snow-streaked 
and gullied, with a long belt 
of clouds gradually dropping 
down their flanks, and beneath 
them the steely-blue waters of 
the Straits of San Juan melt 
into Puget Sound. On another 
side the Cascade Mountains 
fade away into the distance. 
Mount Baker hangs,. flushed 
ethereally with faint. hues of 


tourmaline crystals, above tiers 
of dim blue foothills merging 
into the purple and green of 
the spruce-forests. Big four- 
masted sailing-ships are lying 
in the flashing waters of the 
Royal Roads; the islands are 
flung broadcast, like a largesse 
of jewels, over the straits and 
inlets; and close at hand you 
hear the twittering of birds and 
the dry, crackling flight of the 
cicalas, 

Inside the house is a big hall, 
panelled with British Columbia 
cedar, the walls covered with 
Indian curiosities. There are 
Chilkat dresses, and painted 
hats; a “Chilkat blanket,” or 
ceremonial robe woven of the 
hair of the wild goat, nearly 
six feet long and fifty-seven 
inches deep,—including a fringe 
of two feet,—hangs beside the 
staircase. The colours are blue, 
black, and yellow; and the de- 
sign intricate and as conven- 
tional as heraldry, its real mean- 
ing being lost in the mists of 
antiquity. There is a cedar- 
root crown, the headpiece of a 
Hamitsa; and the rag-doll of 
a Shaman, or medicine - man. 
There was another sleeveless 
coat, designed on one side with 
the bear totem, and on the 
other with a double - headed 
eagle, evidently copied from 
the Russian flag! There were 
jumping - jacks and _ ghost- 
figures; fibre neck-rings from 
the cannibal sect of the Kwak- 
iutls; a beautifully carved face 
of a Nit-i-nat Indian, with a 
flattened nose and protruding 
under lip, themoustache, pointed 
beard, and eyebrows being made 
of bearskin fur; the staff of a 
Chilkoot chief, carved in tiers; 
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a head-dress of five rows of 
ermine, with ten ermines to 
the row; horned devilkins 
with long protruding tongues ; 
aprons with fringes of little 
deer-hoofs; a shoe-shaped box 
with a snap-lid, used as a 
“soul-trap,” and held over the 
mouth of a dying man; and a 
genuine “copper,” the most 
valued treasure of the chief of 
the tribe. This is a sheet of 
native copper, cut in the con- 
ventional design of the head of 
a halibut,—actually resembling 
a flat, wide violin, with a T- 
shaped ribbing down the middle 
of the handle and across the 
lower half of the face. The 
value of this T, for some 
mythical reason, is about 
three-fifths of that of the 
entire instrument, though the 
area it covers is comparatively 
small. When the chief has 


given away, or destroyed, all 
his possessions at a “ potlatch,” 
just to show what an import- 
ant personage he is, he falls 


back on his “copper,” and 
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breaks off a small piece and 
casts it into the sea. If his 
rival’s heart fails him, then the 
victor’s copper “scores” that 
of his opponent, in exactly the 
same way as small boys at 
school “fight” with horse- 
chestnuts hung on bits of 
string. This particular copper 
had lost about one-fifth of its 
surface, broken away in similar 
contests. 

At the risk of being accused 
of Society journalism, I will 
add that the library contained 
several books, bearing on the 
history of the Province, which 
are not to be had in the British 
Museum, and that the dining- 
room also, walls, floor, and ceil- 
ing, was entirely constructed of 
native woods ; but that I cannot 
tell you what they gave me to 
eat, because I was always star- 
ing out of window at the view. 
There may be lovelier cities 
than Victoria in the world, but 
it has never been my luck to 
see them. 

Cuas. HANBURY- WILLIAMS. 
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CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. 


A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


CHAPTER XVI.—A CONFESSION. 


INDEED Bride’s wand had 
given the magic touch to Anna. 
In days succeeding that one— 
golden, and for ever to be re- 
membered—when she floated in 
a fairy galley to the verge of 
Tir -an-oig, she went about 
fevered with her happiness, so 
that her presence brought the 
sourest an infection, and Ludo- 
vick, ever the child of fancies, 
extravagant to madness in 
a brother, surely, sometimes 
thought he saw her in an aura, 
such as one may see in pictures 
of the saints. From morning 
till evening she sang, if not 
aloud, in throaty murmurings 
as the pigeon coos in spring. 
Even Ludovick, that had never 
known her otherwise than 
sweet—the very essence of that 
womanhood ’twas his willing 
but cruel fate to lose in a great 
renunciation—sometimes waked 
to wonder what was this so 
novel in her. Birds, that she 
had liked always, now became 
her passion ; much she loved to 
press her lips in the heart of 
the flowers that scantily grew 
in the shelter of Stella Maris ; 
for her brother she showed an 
affection almost devouring. He 
pondered on it long, this 
change in her, and came to the 
conclusion that she suffered 


from some fervour of the re- 
ligious spirit, and at that he 
was alarmed to find himself 
regretful, thinking of the nun- 
nery. Once he tried to dis- 
cover her mind upon the matter. 
It was a day on which she 
had been more than ordinarily 
radiant. She had said some- 
thing of his sermon, expressing 
her agreement with its great 
convictions. 

“Anna,” he said hastily, “I 
hope I have not of late been too 
eloquent. I would carry con- 
viction to these dear souls, and 
give them, if I could, the 
supremest joy that is in fellow- 
ship with Christ and the saints, 
for theirs is a destiny poor 
when that is wanting. But 
you, my dear Anna—you—you 
——” He hesitated, afraid, as 
it were, of his own words. 
“You are as good as I would 
care to have you. I am not 
going to have you any different, 
do you hear? No different. 
You always reminded me of 
our mother—peace with her! 
Where she was, there was 
Paradise, if her acts were to 
be judged from the senti- 
ments that inspired them. It 
is enough of religion for you 
to be like her. I wish—I wish 
sometimes — perhaps I am a 





1 Copyrighted in the United States by Neil Munro, 1902. 
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poor priest and unworthy,—I 
wish you were less often of 
an evening on your knees in 
the chapel there alone.” 

She reddened, distressed to 
think how far had been her 
thoughts from spiritual things 
often when she went to these 
orisons. 

“ A reasonable practice of it,” 
he added, “is enough for such 
as have a shrine in their hearts, 
and make an altar of the table 
they spread daily with love and 
kindness for others.” 

Anna felt she must either 
laugh or cry. The guilty sense 
of deception knocked in her 
breast. She had for weeks 
been loading her brother with 
attentions, lest he might suspect 
this sweet unrest in her; and to 
show she had too well suc- 


ceeded, here he was crediting 
her with the fervour only of 


the devotee ! 

She looked across the table 
at him, and her sense of humour 
got its way. She laughed, 
much to his disconcerting. 
“Q Ludovick!” she cried, 
“upon my word I am ashamed 
of you! That I should hear 
such heretical doctrine from the 
priest of Boisdale! Myself too 
good, indeed !—oh righ! and I 
your sister, and I have never 
learned a tune on the harp. 
Father ”—she went on, chant- 
ing in an intonation—“I will 
confess. Let me think—yes- 
terday I lost my temper with 
poor Gaisgeach and called him 
son of the devil, only it was in 
the Gaelic of course, because he 
slipped his bridle in the field 
and would not let me catch 
him. Then I had cream in the 
milk you had to this morning’s 
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porridge, though I denied’ it 
when you asked me, for why 
should all the cream go every 
day to that lazy widow that 
had a cow of her own and lost 
it through her own careless- 
ness? And I put three eggs 
of our own to old Mary’s score 
when she came with them yes- 
terday, so that you might think 
her more generous than she is 
by nature, poor body! And 
that is not all—oh, I could take 
a week to tell what sins I 
commit in an afternoon—I was 
nearly crying with envy when 
I read to you from Lily’s letter 
yesterday her account of her 
new gown. And—let me see— 
here is a dreadful sin before 
your very nose,—I have eaten 
the last of the scones, and I 
meant it for you.” 

“ Ego absolvo te!” said Father 
Ludovick, stretching across their 
little breakfast-table to put a 
hand on her head. “Sin no 
more, child, in the matter of 
the cream ; I am not old enough 
yet for fattening. And when 
did this new vanity for gowns 
take hold of you? I never 
knew a woman who had less 
of it before.” 

A shrewder eye would have 
seen something suspicious in the 
start she gave at this; but 
Ludovick, deeply learned in 
many things less important, 
did not know the world, and 
was utterly deceived when she 
ran round the table with a 
flutter and put her hands on 
his shoulders, with “Oh! I could 
shake a brother so stupid to say 
such things. No vanity for 
gowns indeed !—that would be 
a pretty failing in one that 
desires above all to be in most 
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things like the rest of her sex. 
I will never be ashamed of my 
fancy for fine clothes, and I can- 
not be so very like our mother 
after all, Ludovick, if you did 
not long ago discover that, for, 
as I remember the dear, she 
never looked so much like an 
angel as when she was trying 
on a new gown, and I’m ready 
to hate you, just, for not know- 
ing that I have had two since 
Christmas, just to please the 
eye of a man who might as 
well have been stone-blind for 
all he seems to have seen of 
them.” 

“T did not know, upon my 
word I did not know!” cried 
Ludovick, laughing, leaning 
back to seize her by the hands, 
and looking up into her face. 
“ Now, how was I to know that 
you considered the priest in 
your toilet?” 

“Whom else should I con- 
sider, poor man? Whom else 
is there in Uist with eyes for 
these things?” 

“TI don’t know. There's 
Corodale, now: I’m sure he 
has a taste in such matters,” 
said he in all innocence, where- 
‘upon she screamed that he hurt 
her hands, released them sud- 
denly, and proceeded noisily to 
clear the table. 

He sat watching her through 
eyes half-shut, seeing her head 
dark against the window. Be- 
yond was the Atlantic, its 
waves white - crested, and a 
curve of it lapping a horn of 
the bay, where women and men 
were gathering wrack, up to 
their waists in the brine, fork- 
ing the weed in heaps and 
bearing it off in creels. His 
thought went out of the room 
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and wandered there; his mind 
busied itself upon these indus- 
tries of the isles, and he was 
startled when he heard Anna 
sigh. 

“Why, Anna, what iswrong?” 
he asked her, rising hurriedly 
to his feet, seeing now for the 
first time perturbation in her 
manner. 

“Nothing at all,” she an- 
swered, then gave way and burst 
in tears. “O Ludovick! I wish 
—I wish we had our mother!” 
she cried in a frenzy of sobbing. 

He went to her and put his 
hand upon her head, caressing 
her hair. “Yes, yes,” he said ; 
“JT know, I know. I have often 
wished she had been spared, for 
you must be lonely. This place 
is solitary for you. There is no 
one but myself—so much from 
home in mind if so little in 
body —so ill-equipped to 
understand. Are you unhappy, 
Anna?” 

She threw her arms about 
his shoulders, her head in his 
breast, broken for the first time 
since she was a child and came 
to her mother’s lap with child- 
ish griefs. “O Ludovick! I 
am unhappy—no, no, I am very 
happy ; and—and my heart will 
break,” she sobbed, and then, 
to his astonishment, he saw her 
smiling through her tears. He 
set her down in a chair. 

“On my soul!” said he in 
Gaelic, quite perplexed, “you 
act like a girl in love by all I 
ever read of it.” 

She dashed the tears from 
her eyes, rose, red with shame 
and storm in her bosom, pro- 
ceeding again to her dutiss, 
while he stood by bewildered at 
such hysterics in their calm 
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dwelling. ‘Yes; just like a 
girl in love,” he repeated. 

“You must always be at 
your nonsense, Ludovick,” she 
said. “As if—as if it were 
a thing you knew anything 
about.” 

“T was no MacNeil if I did 
not know the effects of it.” 

“And what are they?” she 
asked, not for information 
really, but that she might 
gain time to recover herself. 

He turned and looked out at 
the window to see the ocean— 
the masterful, the unalterable, 
the bitter, the terrible — roll 
from heaven’s edge into Bois- 
dale Bay, where men and 
women toiled and _ children 
plashed in the spray, his dear 
parishioners. 

“Love,” said he; “it is a 
thing so honey-sweet it must 
be sometimes salted with our 


tears; the age of true gold re- 
turning. God! it is His very 
name; there is not a pleasure 
under heaven. that is finer than 


the pain of it. It is seeing the 
world at its best—hearing for 
the first time the music of the 
stars, and comprehending the 
blackbird’s song. Thestars and 
the birds are my brothers then, 
and the littlest flower beside the 
way has sudden life. A day 
given up to it is recompense for 
a lifetime of griefs; it makes 
the beggar equal with the king. 
Uist of the sheldrakes, Uist of 
the storms—she may be bare, 
she may be bleak, but she 
becomes a garden when love 
lifts up the curtain of the 
eyes.” 

Anna was silent for a little. 
He still looked out at the 
window, his face elated. 
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“How do you know?” she 
asked. 

“Because I have it here,” he 
answered quickly, with his 
hand on his heart. “Iam so 
full of the very potion of it I 
must walk through Uist and 
the world with caution, for fear 
I jolt some over the brimming 
edge. How do I know? By 
God! it is my happy torment, 
for it makes me dread that it 
may be heaven itself, and that 
I, Father Ludovick, the Bois- 
dale priest, must pass the open 
gate.” 

She came to stand by his 
side at the window and put 
her arm through his, and with 
him look out into the bay. 

“What do you think it is?” 
he asked her. 

“Tt is a distraction,” she 
said quickly, least she should 
lose the courage to express 
what welled in her. “It is 
lying awake at night for fear 
that one should sleep and find 
that the waking had been 
dream and the sleep was the 
reality. It is more scent on 
the heather, more blue in the 
sea, longer days of fine weather. 
Before it, you think the happy 
times were the times of child- 
hood, when all the folk you 
know were young and careless 
like yourself ; when love comes 
then you know that the young 
days had something wanting 
because they had no fear. 
Fear—that is what gives love 
its piercing.” . 

He wondered, but he did not 
look down, for he felt her 
trembling. He had spoken 
from his brain, she from her 
bosom: his was the abstract 
passion of the priest, whose love 
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compassed the living universe, 
and had no central object; 
hers was the voice of per- 
sonal experience. How blind 
he had been not to know it 
sooner ! 

“You rogue!” he said softly 
in a little, “and I was blaming 
you for piety. Is—is it the 
welcomest wind that blows 
from the north-east?” 

“Tt is,” said Anna. 

“From Corodale?”’ 

“From Corodale.” 

“Col?” 

She shook herself free in 
vexation. ‘“O Ludovick!” she 
cried, on earth again, “how 
in all the world could you 
think so?” 

“Well, he has known you 
longest.” 

“But Dun but his bro- 
ther has known me all my 
life; he showed me that in an 
afternoon.” 

Father Ludovick looked at 
her perplexed. “It is strange,” 
said he. “With Col you were 
all gaiety, with Duncan you 
have been so silent and cold, 
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I sometimes feared he might 
consider himself unwelcome.” 

Anna laughed. “That would 
have made any other than your- 
self suspicious, Ludovick,” she 
said. “And I think—I think 
—though I am sorry—we shall 
after this see less of Col. He 
has been here but twice since 
his brother came; but he was 
not so blind as my loving 
brother, and he saw, I feel 
sure, what wind blew welcomest 
to Boisdale presbytery.” 

Her brother took her hands 
in his and smiled on her. “I 
am pleased with your prefer- 
ence,” he said. “I am as 
happy as yourself, for I have 
long been grieving that I was 
the means of taking him from 
the Church, and now I rejoice 
that I can make amends and 
give him to love and my little 
sister.” 

Anna put her arms about 
her brother’s neck, drew down 
his head and kissed him, all 
rosy with her shyness and 
her joy, then ran from his 
presence. 


CHAPTER XVII.—LOVERS’ MOONS. 


He might have been blind, 
this brother going about for 
ever in his raptures; but Uist, 
that always liked a lover, was 


watching with open eyes. 
Duncan never came trudging 
over the miles of gall and grass 
and sand that lay between 
Corodale and the rock of Our 
Lady, but every township on 
the way knew of it. Anna 
never went shyly walking along 
the dunes of the machar but 
some sea-bird rose crying before 


her, so that men and women 
busy with the wrack turned to 
look and smile and speculate. 
Brave for many things, but bad 
for courting, Uist, so flat and 
frank, hiding nothing oa its 
surface any more than the sea 
does. You might walk for a 
day on that peering open isle 
and never come upon a nook 
where you might kiss the 
willingest so long as it was 
daylight. That, perhaps, was 
the reason for Ludovick’s blind- 
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ness. When he saw his sister 
and Duncan together it was 
always at a distance most dis- 
creet,—an arm’s-length from 
each other. He was not close 
enough to see their eyes or hear 
their words, and that made all 
the difference. 

Of course there were the 
little dells close on the wider 
bay, where it was possible to 
sit upon the sand, and love as 
the bird loves, unnoticed. But 
only Anna knew that, and Anna 
did not tell, for to be seen on 
any day but a festival coming 
from these sandy hollows was 
to Uist women the unfailing 
sign that weddings were at 
hand. But there was the little 
Ron, the fairy boat. No hesita- 
tion need be about the pair of 
them sailing out to Tir-an-oig, 
for no one knew but themselves 
that Tir-an-oig was there, and 
often Duncan, in that cheerful 
spring, would take the tiller, 
and she snug up beside him, 
glad in his arm, desirable ex- 
ceedingly, her voice in his 
bosom. The Ron,—the Seal, 
unfitting name for this good 
boat, this galley of joy! it 
should have been the ala 
Bhan—the wild white swan, 
proud strong bird of the Islands, 
and beautiful and free,—the Ron 
swam in these days round the 
coast and into lonely creeks, 
where only, from the cliffs, the 
fulmar’s cry was to be heard, 
its wedding-song. Long and 
far would they glide silent 
through the waters into shal- 
lows where brown burns from 
the bog-lands stained the froth 
of tides incoming, and birds 
twittered among the shelisters 
and sedges, and little fish 
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plowted in the pools, and the 
spout-fish thrust from the sand, 
parched with the sun, but seem- 
ingly finding the heat delight- 
ful. Silent, the two of them, 
like as it were a swound they 
sailed in, and she could hear his 
heart beating at her ear. 

Uist, garnering wrack, up 
to the arms in the cold salt 
weeds of the sea, used to stand 
shading its eyes with a drip- 
ping hand and look at them 
holidaying in this busy world: 
the old would sigh for some- 
thing, the young would envy. 

Or it would be in the nights 
of moon, the Islands floating in 
golden fire, Hecla and Ben- 
more abrupt and clear against 
the east, every rock that jutted 
from the Sound jet - black. 
Drifting then at the will of 
the gentle wind, they saw dim 
Barra lit with kelp-fires; the 
scent of bracken and peat came 
from the shores they skirted; 
in townships close upon the 
beach they could hear the bleat 
of lambs and sometimes the 
sound of a pipe lamenting, but 
sweet, oh! sweet beyond words, 
in its very sorrow. They were 
out of the world as if they 
tenanted the remotest star. 
How often in these evenings 
must a man have come out 
before his prayers and stood to 
yawn, his hands in his pockets, 
a very clod in the moonlight, 
and in the sound of the small 
shy waves of the ebbed tide, 
and wonder to see that tiny 
boat drift across the gold, and 
guess in a little twas Herself 
and him of Corodale, and feel 
an influence that if he had been 
bard would have found itself in 
song. He would go back, be 
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certain, to his low door, and 
call his women out to share the 
spectacle. “Oh m’eudail!” 
would the women say, wooing 
her with their words, out 
yonder on the gold, glad to 
see this. How great a joy in 
the Hebrides is night and a 
moonlit sea and a boat coming 
home across it! Who that 
remembers, and sees the black 
sail blown across the highway 
of the moon but does not, even 
into age, feel vague ardours, 
pleasant profound unrests ? 

Yes; Uist saw. But Uist 
said nothing, only “God be- 
tween her and harm,” as says 
the Gael in all lands though 
sea-divided, and went round- 
about roads on its business, so 
that it might not meet her and 
her lover and put her to the 
pain of blushing in his presence. 
But when the women had her 
to themselves alone in their 
cabins, then they teased her— 
oh, they teased her ! 

“We are busy at present, 
oh yes! but busy or not we 
must be turning to the spin- 
ning speedily, for there is 
many a cupboard and kist and 
hapery-press in Corodale.” So 
would they say slyly, bending 
over their husband’s nets, ply- 
ing the wooden needle. Or, 
“Hens will have to be at the 
fattening soon here, good lady ; 
was ever a Boisdale wedding 
without its hundred hens?” 
Or warn her— as if in ignor- 
ance—of marriage as a pact too 
easy made and ill to unmake, 
like the flounder’s wry-mouth, 
that came to him in one tide 
for his mockery of his neigh- 
bours, and has stayed with him 
a thousand years. 
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A month ago Anna would 
have been their equal with 
retort, but now her art was 
gone: she so poorly replied to 
them, and laughed so help- 
lessly, they tired of their 
new diversion, and started in 
earnest to the fattening of 
their hens. 

And then all of a sudden the 
air of Boisdale was poisoned by 
a doubt set round in whispers, 
in half-sentences, and shaking 
of heads at ceilidh fires, before 
kelp-furnaces, and in waulking- 
sheds, where women gossip 
between the choruses as they 
full the home-spun cloth. How 
the doubt arose no one could 
say: it came up like a north- 
west storm out of the most 
placid weather, and the over- 
come of it (as they say) was 
“ MacNeil’s Treasure.” It was 
recalled that the Corodales were 
always keen for money. Old 
Corodale, the father of Col, 
had in his time been the only 
man in Uist vunprincipled 
enough to search for Der- 
mosary’s secret, and to spend 
a whole winter trailing among 
the rocks, dragging lochans, 
and digging holes in search of 
the wlaidh which he had died 
without lighting on, though 
what he would have done with 
it had he got it was plain from 
the folly with which he scat- 
tered in hair-brained schemes 
another fortune that had come 
to him from a relative in the 
Lowlands. Like father like son, 
said the doubters, even with a 
stepson, and Duncan’s interest 
in Herself began to look less 
pleasant in the eyes of Boisdale. 
Anna, with a mind less wrapped 
in her own affairs, might have 
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noticed a sudden change in the 
manners of the women who at 
first had bantered her about 
wedding napery and wedding 
fowls. They dared not hurt her 
feelings by expressing what 
was in their minds, but they 
were silent in her company 
when her mood was the most 
joyous ; and instead of feeling 
pleasure when Corodale was in 
the neighbourhood, they stayed 
indoors and scowled. 

She went one evening to a 
house where a woman was 
bathing her child in sea-water 
warmed; went down on her 
knees beside the tub and doted 
on the rosy body, her throat 
full of gloating little murmurs, 
touched the velvet skin, and 
could have smothered it in 
kisses. Every sign of ecstasy 
added to the mother’s annoy- 
ance with an innocent man in 
Corodale. They have a bathing 
hymn in Uist that the woman 
crooned as she put her palms 
full of water on the child :— 


‘* A palmful for the age of thee, 
And the neck of thee like milk ; 
Spoils for thee and love for thee, 
And the green gowns of silk.” 


There are many verses. in the 
bathing hymn, the last an 
allusion to treasure and gifts, 
and as she was singing it, the 
mother let a fast glance fall on 
Anna at her knees, laughing 
back to the. laughter of the 


child. ‘No, no treasure,” she 
added, stopping her hymn; 
“better wert thou, my darling, 
wanting it and going about the 
world with the face of thee for 
all thy fortune.” 

“Faith! a little money would 
do no harm at all,” said Anna, 
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without thinking the remark 
had any application to herself, 
“We must be letting the little 
Morag have a tocher,” and 
dipped her hand in the water, 
and poured a palmful on 
the baby’s bosom, laughing. 
“That’s for treasure, sweet,” 
said she, “and that for the 
contented mind,” as she added 
another palmful. 

“Your own treasure is your 
worst fortune,” said the woman, 
and Anna’s countenance fell. 
She had forgotten all about 
her reputation as an heiress to 
old Dermosary’s secret. 

“ My fortune, oh righ ! is just 
my face and a chest with two 
large drawers at the bottom 
of it.” 

“A pity, indeed, it was no 
more,” said the woman, hur- 
riedly drying her child, and 
Anna went away wondering 
what lay behind the words. She 
had not long to wait for an ex- 
planation, for she met next day 
thé one man in all that part of 
Uist that had been at the start 
of the change of feeling in her 
neighbourhood. It was Dark 
John. He met her coming 
radiant from her prayers upon 
the rock, for prayer had taken 
a@ new meaning for Anna now 
that she had sampled the de- 
lights of Paradise. So much 
she brimmed over with content, 
she was in the mood to take 
even Dark John to her finest 
graces. When she hailed him 
with her usual cheerful affecta- 
tion of the manly one, the equal, 
he was touched for but a little 
with remorse, but then remem- 
bered Col his master. ‘The 
knife—here is the bosom; the 
fire, here is the hand,” he said 
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to himself, recalling his words 
on St Michael’s night. 

“ Oh, love of the domain and 
of the universe!”’ said he, in that 
lofty manner not uncommé@n 
with the simplest people of the 
Isles ; “ why, king of the moon 
and of the sun, are you not for 
marrying, and you sobeautiful?” 

Anna laughed. ‘Oh, thou 
love among men!” said she, in 
his own manner, “how can I 
marry, and bachelors so numer- 
ous and alluring? I am in the 
state of Peter - of - the - Foxes, 
so many partners are to my 
mind that I am beat to choose 
one.” 

“Tt is unkind, good lady, 
on all of them,” said John, 
chewing a shred of the dulse 
that he always carried with 
him. It brought the briny 
taste of the deadly deep to his 
palate. 

“Perhaps,” said Anna. “Still 
they seem wonderfully thriving 
for fellows with broken hearts. 
Tis one result, maybe, of a bad 
example ; you are the last, your- 
self, just man! to blame any 
one for leisure in coming to the 
altar.” 

“T had no attractions, on my 
soul!” said John, a thing so 
manifest on the face of it that 
one less considerate would have 
laughed. “I was notable in 
my time for the one thing, and 
that was just the dancing; oh 
yes, I had the name, in many 
parts, of a powerful, strong 
dancer. But otherwise, at his 
best, there was nothing curious 
about Dark John to please the 
ladies, Just a plain man, with 
a knowledge of boats and fish- 
ing, and the rearing of small 
cattle, and no time for trifling. - 
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And consider, oh righ / the risks 
that are in taking to house an- 
other man’s daughter. She 
may be beauteous as the bird, 
as timid as the mullet of the 
sea, till the spinsters strip her 
for her bedding (if I dare to 
mention it), and turn out in the 
morning a manager. No, faith! 
I know who’s in my house when 
it’s myself alone is there, but I 
might never be sure of it if I 
had a wife. A plain man— 
that’s all of it, lady; a plain 
man, and plenty to do with 
himself. I had never the art 
for the ladies.” 

“O John! let me tell you 
it is simple enough for any man 
who has baited hooks for the 
long lines.” 

“That is the worst of the 
baited hook ; you never can tell 
what it will catch—biorach or 
turbot, or the devil-fish himself. 
I knew a fellow once who mar- 
ried a most plausible person, 
and he was hardly over the 
chapel door when he learned 
that she was plain-soled, so 
that water would not run under 
her feet—the most unlucky 
person a man could take for 
partner.” 

“He should have given her 
high heels for her plain soles, 
and it might have happened 
that she had a soft hand for 
a sick-bed.” 

“By the luck of things she 
went. and died on him before 
he had a chance to learn 
whether her hands were hard 
or soft.” 

“Then he might have counted 
her flat foot not so unlucky 
after all, if it ridded him of a 
woman that was unsuitable.” 

“The poor man got the 
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wrong wife anyway,” said Dark 
John, turning the dulse in his 
cheek. 

“Perhaps it was the other 
way about, as I’ve sometimes 
seen it happen, and it was the 
poor woman got the wrong 
man. We are but simple 
creatures at the best, Dark 
John.” 

“So they tell me; so they 
tell me! I am but a plain 
man, and have had no ex- 
perience; a busy man all my 
days, and without a scrap of 
learning. Foolish the women, 
indeed, as they tell me.” 

“It must have been a mar- 
ried man let you into the 
secret,” said Anna, still in the 
key for the old rogue’s humour. 
* A man unmarried would never 
suspect it, for we are too cun- 
ning to let it be found out too 
soon.” 


John grew weary of this 
banter, that brought him no 


nearer his object. He saw her 
brother in the distance, and 
feared he might come up before 
anything was accomplished, 
drew in his breath again upon 
the dulse, and got the flavour 
of the floor of Barra Sound, 
remembering all he owed to 
Col of Corodale. He edged a 
little nearer Anna, with his 
eyes like beads in the furrows 
of his face, every furrow full of 
cunning. 

“They’re talking about the 
hens for a wedding,” said he. 

“Just so!” said Anna, cold 
and proud on the moment. 
“The geese must aye be cack- 
ling about their neighbours.” 

“T’m a plain man, and it is 
myself, perhaps, who should 
not be so bold as to mention 
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it,” said the man, drawing in 
his lantern cheeks. 

“Indeed I do not differ,” said 
Anna, moving to quit a con- 
versation that pity for a wretch 
lonely more than any other 
creature in the Isles had made 
her carry on longer than was 
wise. “I would leavethe cackling 
to the geese : tis unbecoming in 
a man to hawk the clash of 
women in waulking-sheds about 
the country-side.” He was not 
to be beaten, and kept for a 
little by her side as she moved 
towards the presbytery,—her 
chin in the air, her eyes cold, 
and her shawl drawn tight to 
bursting about her shoulders, a 
sign in that cordial weather 
that storms were in below it, 
but no sign at all to Dark 
John. 

“On my back be Conan’s 
curse, lady,” said he, “if I did 
not tell them it was but women’s 
chattering. I would be on my 
knees to beg your pardon 
for mentioning it otherwise. 
‘Neither the one nor the other 
in Corodale,’ said I, ‘ would soil 
a hand with her fortune.’” 

The blow struck to her inner 
heart. The pleasant land, the 
glowing sea, grew dim, and her 
limbs shook under her. She 
stopped a moment, commanded 
her countenance by a miracle of 
effort, and looked at the wretch 
who was her torment. He 
chewed his dulse, felt the 
flavour of the deeps, and 
wondered what she thought; 
but that he could not have 
discovered from her face if he 
had had a million eyes. 

“ Good man, John!” said she; 
“you may mean well, but you 
have a fool’s tongue.” Then 
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left him hurriedly, where he 
stood chewing dulseand scratch- 
ing his neck. 

Her brother had gone into 
the house; she passed the gable 
without entering, making for 
the township. They say that 
nature does not heed poor man’s 
anxieties, and will not cloud 
nor weep with him when he is 
hurt nor smile when he is 
glad. Never a heart broke 
in the Highlands or the Islands 
but a mountain frowned ; Uist 
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sorrowed for her daughter 
stricken. A mist gathered over 
Hecla, a rain began to fall 
weepingly on her shoulders. 
She heard the bleat of lambs 
in Salachry—Christ! the little 
lambs !—His very emblems, and 
born to delight so brief and the 
inevitable knife. She saw her 
dear native place mean and 
dark, the people in the field, 
whom she now avoided for the 
first time in her life, bent with 
toil, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE BLOW. 


Her first thought had been 
to fly to Ludovick, but what 
could she tell him beyond that 
an old rogue babbled? Then 


she reflected that the first of 
her apprehensions did not rise 
to-day, but sprang from some 


words of the woman who re- 
fused to bathe her child for 
fortune. She was hurt there 
first; she would go there for 
healing, if healing could be 
had: and once a little apart 
from Dark John, she quickened 
her step until she came to the 
cluster of dwellings they called 
Ballavon, in such a hurry and 
mm such an inward turmoil she 
saw none of the queer sights 
that always gave her interest 
when she came to it in ordinary 
good spirits. It was built in 
a ring—this Ballavon—every 
door of it affably open to the 
doors across the way ; the grass 
in the middle of it given over 
to stirks and hens and ducks 
and children. The rain was al- 
ready gathering in little pools, 
Where the ducks waddled in 
content and the bairns plashed ; 


the hens stood under the broad 
eaves of rannoch or bent grass, 
chuck-chucking, laughably like 
old women in drab gowns and 
red caps sheltering from a sud- 
den shower on the way to Mass. 
And in every doorway there 
was a wheel humming, or a 
barrel of nets repairing, or a 
creel of hose at the darning, 
with the spinners and the 
darners briskly carrying on a 
conversation across the open 
space, where their youngsters 
paddled with the ducks, and 
the yearling cattle lowed and 
nibbled the scanty grass. Could 
the princesses of the world have 
a more useful or more cheerful 
convocation ? A month or less 
ago the children would have 
run laughing to Anna, and the 
women would have checked 
their wheels or put down the 
needles at once, and made some 
excuse for attracting her atten- 
tion, but now Herself, that used 
to bring the ease of mind, the 
mood of idleness, brought un- 
rest. The women kept their 


‘eyes on their wheel-hecks, mak- 
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ing their feet go faster on the 
treadles till the hum arose of bees 
in heather ; the hose demanded 
closer attention. As for the 
children, they stood open- 
mouthed or smiling awk- 
wardly, ankle-deep in _ the 
puddles, so enraptured with 
the welcome rain after weeks 
of sunshine, they let her pass 
without interruption. When 
she had dashed into the house 
of healing, as she hoped it was 
to be, all the wheels and needles 
stopped as if at a command. 
The women looked across the 
common at each other; noth- 
ing was said, but all Ballavon, 
saving only the bairns and the 
hens and the stirks and the 
quacking ducks, had one idea 
—Miss Anna was in some dis- 
tress! Who can bear to see a 
neighbour in trouble that can- 
not be relieved ?—not the soft- 
hearted folks of Uist! Ball- 
avon abandoned the doorways 
and went into the dim hearth- 
side with its work, and wished 
it were last summer and Her- 
self the cause of no vexation. 

“T have come to put but the 
one question to you!” was the 
first words Anna said when she 
entered the house, to meet a 
very startled woman singing 
the song of “Crodh Chailein” 
over her baby. 

“Wait till I put this one to 
bed,” said the mother, bending 
over the cradle to gain time to 
think what her answer should 
be to a question that she could 
guess the nature of before it 
was uttered. 

“ When I was here on Wed- 
nesday,” said Anna, when her 
chance came, standing on the 
floor, refusing the seat offered, 
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her limbs trembling, her mouth 
parched, “ you said my fortune 
was my worst possession.” 

The woman had made up her 
mind to lie. “Did I? faith!” 
said she. “If I did, I must 
have been wandering. I can- 
not guess what would put that 
into my head, for unlucky in- 
deed would the fortune be that 
yourself would not adorn.” 

The house was dim in the 
sudden falling of the afternoon ; 
but she could see that some 
tumult was in the girl’s bosom, 
her face unusual solemn, and 
her eyes distressed. 

“T did not ask you at the 
time what you meant when you 
said it, for I thought it might 
have more than one meaning, 
and be no more than a fancy of 
your own.” 

“Indeed, darling, and what 
more could it be?” said the 
woman, glad to borrow the 
notion. “Just a foolish fancy 
of my own! You could not 
ask any one in Ballavon but 
they will tell you I have the 
name for talking nonsense.” 

Anna was not for a second 
deceived, and it was the agony 
of the woman that she saw 
this. The girl stood on the 
floor in silence, not as if she 
wished any more to listen to 
the other, but as if she strained 
to hear sounds far off; her eyes 
absent, a most pitiful stillness 
come to her body. She saw in 
the woman’s evasion a con- 
firmation of her dread; she 
was the object of pity to all 
Uist, because the fools thought 
her reputed fortune was her 
attraction! She could stand 
their pity,—but that Duncan 
should be thought so foul! 
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‘Twas that overwhelmed her.; to blame but the wind that 


Duncan! The man who had 
brought her all the riches of 
the world, who laughed at the 
vulgar ambitions of common 
men! It was unlikely that 
he had ever heard her inherit- 
ance mentioned. It had been 
a vexation to her before; now 
she grew red with shame to be 
associated with it in any way, 
and with the old man of Der- 
mosary who had made her the 
victim of his unhallowed be- 
quest she felt a grievance. It 
extended for a little to her 
brother, that, in his odd cap- 
rice, would neither make use 
of the treasure nor get rid of 
it. How gladly to-night she 
could throw it into the deeps 
of Barra Sound, if all Uist 
could be present to see her 
doing so. But as things were, 
how helpless was the situation ! 
Tears came to her eyes and 
trembled on her cheek, she 
surrendered to one sob that 
brought the woman lamenting 
motherly, seizing her by the 
arms, herself in tears, “I 
could take my tongue from 
the roots,” said she, “for say- 
ing a word abcut it.” 

“Qh! you need not vex 
yourself for that,” cried Anna ; 
“what you said, of itself, would 
have troubled me little, but I 
have heard the same thing 
elsewhere, and now I know it 
1s the common talk of Uist.” 
_ “I would not be heeding 
it, if I were you, my dear; 
sure Uist was ever fond of 


gabbling |” 
“The pity is that Uist should 
have the excuse! but that is no 


fault of mine. I am hurt, I 
am hurt, good woman, and none 


brought a prince to Scotland 
to sow trouble. Some of it 
grew at once and fell before 
the hook, and there was an 
end of it; but what was sown 
in the sods in Arkaig is now 
coming up in Uist for the pain 
of those who never had any- 
thing to do with it. I am going 
home now. There is no more 
to be said. I am going home. 
Good woman, how it rains! 
How is the baby’s chicken- 
pox?” 

She went out of Ballavon, for 
the first time in her life, with- 
out seeing a soul at its doors, 
for all the women, so averse 
from grief, were busying them- 
selves inside, and now she knew 
the reason. She was glad her- 
self they were invisible, for she 
would never have been able to 
present a front of unconcern to 
them. Besides, she wanted no 
distractions just at present, for 
she was nursing a hope that 
had been born when she stood 
on the floor of the house she 
had just left. There was one 
way out of this horrible affair: 
calumny could be still diverted 
from the man of her adoration. 
Very simply, too; Ludovick 
had the remedy in his hands. 
She had but to get his con- 
sent to the dispersion of this 
wretched money, and his assist- 
ance: once he knew the grief it 
caused her, he would no longer 
take up his old position. One 
thing was plain (she could 
admit it herself now)—the curse 
he had spoken of was certainly 
in it, and she would not finger 
a single coin. Of course Ludo- 
vick would easily settle her 
difficulty. She knew how 
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much he, too, lovel 
how horrified he would be to 
learn that Uist thought Duncan 
capable of alloying his affection 
for her with a thought of that 
vile trash tarnished by intrigue, 
and known in history as a relic 
of defeat and degradation and 
ideals long abandoned. She 
grew almost glad as she hurried 
home to the presbytery, and it 
was without a single doubt in 
her mind that all would be well 
in a moment or two. She came 
in upon her brother, where he 
read from the Venerable Bede. 
“T had almost gone to look 
for you, Anna,” he said, laying 
down his book and looking up 
at her with a smile of relief. 
“Surely you were not out in 
the rain all this time: I cannot 
think Dark John’s conversation 
so fascinating as all that.” 
“TI—I took shelter in Ball- 


avon,” she said, and dropped in 
a chair. 
He saw something disturbed 


her. ‘“ What’s the matter, 
Anna?” he asked anxiously. 

“Q Ludovick!” she cried, 
“T want you to do something 
for my peace of mind. I pro- 
mised I would never mention 
Uncle’s bequest any more, if I 
lived to the age of a hundred ; 
but then I did not—I did not 
know Duncan.” 

The priest’s face clouded. 
Surely he could not have mis- 
read the character of young 
Corodale. 

“You must not be angry with 
me, Ludovick ; but if you will, 
you must just be so. I cannot 
help it, for I must speak. This 
money must be given away.” 

“It can’t,” said Father 
Ludovick. 
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“Listen, Ludovick, dear,” 
said his sister, warm and 
eager, sure she had only to 
show him how unhappy she 
was to have him consent to 
anything. “Listen, I refuse to 
have the name any longer of 
owning this wretched Loch 
Arkaig ulaidh, Let us give it 
to the Church ys 

“T have said before I would 
not if I could; the Church has 
lost already, and direfully, in 
souls by it. It is cursed.” 

“To the poor, then!” said 
Anna eagerly. 

“What! and convey the 
curse to them, Anna? No, my 
dear. If you were our mother 
from heaven that asked it, I 
would still say no; it cannot 
be. I could tell you in four 
words why, but for two or 
three reasons that do not affect 
us, and particularly because it 
was once a secret of the Con- 
fessional. Why do you bring 
this up again, Anna, when it 
was understood between us we 
should mention it no more? 
Let the stuff lie wherever it 
may be; all the evil it may do 
accomplished——” 

“It is like to do more evil 
under a rock in Mingulay than 
ever it did above ground,” said 
Anna. “It has already brought 
the name of Duncan into dis- 
repute.” 

The priest started. “What!” 
said he. 

“They are saying—the very 
folk that I have always thought 
my friends; he Oh! I can- 
not tell you, Ludovick,” she 
cried, and her tears began to 
fall. 

He paced the room nervously, 
waiting her composure, hard at 
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meditation, his guess far distant 
from the actual nature of her 
ief. 

“What could they blame him 
for?” at last he asked, stopping 
and facing her. ‘His inno- 
cence, his honour, are beyond 
question. For why should 
he be blamed because—because 
he comes from Corodale? He 
has paid enough for that al- 
ready. And how came out the 
story? I thought the Mingulay 
rock could have kept a secret 
just as well as any priest.” 

Anna sat stony, bravely re- 
straining her tears, now certain 
hope was gone, and little heed- 
ing her brother’s surprise. 

“Come!” he said again, “ tell 
me what you have heard, 
Anna.” 

“You know very well,” she 
said. 

“T have a notion,” he con- 
fessed ; “but in what form did 
it come to you?” 

“The form it came in matters 
very little,” said she, “for the 
lie is on the winds. I see it in 
every face, that Duncan is 
thought to have as much 
interest in Arkaig’s ulaidh as 
in myself.” 

“What!” cried Ludovick, 
much amazed. “Is that what 
he gets blamed for, that he 
courts you for your fortune?” 

“Could he be blamed for 
worse? My dear Ludovick, I 
told you long ago that some- 
thing like this would be the 
consequence of my reputation. 

ere’s not a soul in Boisdale 
to-day but thinks my Duncan 
mercenary.” 

Father Ludovick did a 
strange thing—he sat him in 
® chair and laughed. 
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presbytery rang with his 
laughter —his that usually 
never got beyond the grave, 
gruff undertone of merriment. 
He held his sides, his eyes 
streamed with tears of frantic 
entertainment. Anna was 
amazed and indignant. 

“T am sorry to look stupid,” 
she said; “but if you took me 
into your confidence I might 
laugh too. Till you tell me 
where the humour lies I cannot 
see it for myself.” 

“Faith! Anna, I’m certain 
of that,” said her brother, more 
restrained. ‘‘ You must excuse 
my want of feeling; but this 
revelation of yours is not 
exactly the one I had reason 
to expect from the distress you 
showed.” 

“Tt seems as serious to me as 
it well could be,” said Anna, 
incapable of understanding why 
Ludovick, usually so sympa- 
thetic, should be for once so 
inconsiderate. Then she fancied 
she saw the reason—he thought 
such a charge against her lover 
merely laughable. “I know it 
is ridiculous,” she said; “but 
remember that our neighbours 
do not know Duncan so well as 
we do.” 

“Then let them learn,” 
said Father Ludovick, growing 
grave. He came over beside 
her. “Come, Anna,” he said ; 
“do not distress yourself over 
a piece of folly.” 

“Tt seemed to me it would 
be so easy for you to make 
everything clear and pleasant 
if you wished it, and I never 
thought you would refuse,” she 
said, now dry-eyed. 

‘“‘It would, if it could be, but 
it cannot, more’s the pity; and 
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there’s an end to it. I thought 
you were in love. What sort 
of love is it that lets the opinion 
of the world, regarding its ob- 
ject, dull for a moment its own 
delight ?” 

“T will love him all the 
better for the injustice done to 
him by the thought ; it is not be- 
cause I know that I am vexed, 
it is because I fear he himself 
may some day know. His spirit 
would never brook it.” 

“What! is his love so deli- 
cate, too, it could not suffer the 
suspicion of fools?” 

“Ah! you do not under- 
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stand,” said Anna. “He would 
suffer for me—that Uist should 
think I took second place to my 
fortune would hurt him more 
than that he should himself be 
thought a traitor.” 

“T did not think of that,” 
said Ludovick. 

“*No, for you were never in 
love, my dear,” said Anna. 
“ And you cannot help me?” 

He showed a visage distressed 
exceedingly. “My dear, my 
dear, I cannot,” he said; “that 
is more assured than ever, but 
time may do what the Boisdale 
priest cannot.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE GREAT CAROUSE. 


A few days after this there 
happened what was long re- 
membered in Uist as the Great 
Carouse. Once upon a time 
carouse had been common 
enough on the island,—a fever 
that swept among them after 
lucky seasons, flushing them at 
the face and making them 
merry and noisy, and generous 
to that degree they scattered 
pence among the very seagulls 
that quarrelled round the gut- 
pots. But *twas a brief fever 
at the worst, and harmed no 
one very much, and left behind 
it a whole winter’s telling of 
foolish spectacles and laughable 
mad exploits. Father Ludovick 
put an end to the little carouses. 
Himself, he had always wine 
for a friend and a gardevine of 
spirits for the very sick, and 
would countenance the passage 
of a judicious glass on a proper 
occasion ; but on recklessness he 
came down with a king’s hand. 
Not commandingly—he knew 


the men of Uist better—but 
with the influence that came 
from their regard for his respect. 
Let the boats come home from 


the east, every man’s pocket 
bulging with silver, his heart 
light and free,—no matter the 
day nor hour, Master Ludovick 
had some excuse to be in the 
neighbourhood of the ale-house 


door. They might be thirsty 
as old brine-barrels that had 
gaped for a summer in the sun, 
but he had no mercy on them. 
He marched up and down be- 
tween the drink-house and the 
quay, hard (as it seemed) at 
cogitation on his next sermon, 
but never without the tail of 
his eye on the door. Four 
hundred men back from Fife 
and the money burning in their 
pockets could thus be thrown 
past temptation, as it were, at 
a shrug of the shoulder from 
the Lord of the Isles. They 
must be into their own houses 
before he left his post, and then 
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he would go home chuckling, 
and tell Anna, “Praise God, 
they are with their wives and 
mothers, and now will be pick- 
ing of pockets.” 

But the Great Carouse hap- 
pened at a time when Uist had 
no money in its pockets and 
Father Ludovick was away at 
a funeral Mass in Eriskay. 
His being there, indeed, had 
something to do with the plan- 
ning of the carouse. Planned 
it was beyond a question. Col 
of Corodale, sitting very close 
to his own affairs and rarely 
venturing abroad, heard his 
brother one day let drop that 
he meant to go over to Bois- 
dale on the day after the 
morrow. The news left him 
envious and angry, but he 


could do nothing, for he was 
still on a footing of open 
brotherliness — though 


that 
same somewhat cold and self- 
ish — with Duncan. But a 
remark of the person that 
Duncan spoke to, that Father 
Ludovick was to celebrate a 
Mass on the day that Duncan 
meant for his trip to Boisdale, 
suddenly sent a plan into his 
head. He sat late that night 
and laboured with the Gaelic 
muse until he had fashioned 
some verses of a ribald song to 
the air of “The Little Black Pot” ; 
made an excuse the next day to 
visit Benbecula, and rode to 
the inn at Creggans, where he 
had a long sederunt with the 
Sergeant, who found an escap- 
ade to the fancy of Jib-boom. 
The day of Duncan’s visit to 
oisdale was moist and warm, 
with a fog so thick on the sea 
there could be no fishing, so at 


the foot of Our Lady Star the’ 
é.. 
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boats lay hull to hull in a long 
row, lazily rocking in the swell 
of the bay, where the guillemot 
and the diver boldly ventured 
in beside them. The men sat 
on the thwarts or lay on the 
half-decks, passing the time till 
evening, with no more thought 
in their heads of carousal than 
of Christmas, when suddenly 
there came down upon them 
from the open the form of a 
ship. For a moment she was 
vague and great—a phantom 
—then she was the Happy 
Return, the smuggler, her name 
white on her bows. She swept 
past them with a froth at her 
counter; the fishermen started 
to their feet astonished, ex- 
pecting to see her thrown on 
the shore; but this was the 
hour of display for Jib-boom: 
he scraped the very edge of 
safety, turned on his heel, and 
came to his pick of an anchorage 
at the end of the row of skiffs. 
His sails came down as if the 
halyards had been cut; the 
anchor roared. 

“By the Book! and I’m the 
finest sailor in the Islands,” 
said Jib-boom, and looked to 
his men for the admiration he 
counted no more than his due. 

“T’m not bad myself,” said 
one of the Macleods of Skye, 
and drew his cuff across his 
nose. 

“You!” cried the skipper. 
“By the grace of God I was 
sailing ships when you were 
supping brose out of a horn 
spoon with a whistle on the 
other end of it.” 

“Like enough, like enough ; 
we were aye the lads for music 
in Isle of Skye,” said the Skian- 


ach ; “and perhaps yourself was 
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content to take it with your 
fingers.” 

The skipper aimed a blow at 
him in good - humour, then 
caught a stay, and stood upon 
the bulwark to glance over the 
long parade of skiffs. ‘It could 
not have happened better,” he 
said to himself with satisfac- 
tion. “If I give them a glass 
I’m sure of a hearty chorus.” 

The fishermen looked with 
admiration: they make much 
in the Hebrides of a man who 
can handle a ship with skill. 
“Good for yourself, skipper! ” 
cried: the nearest, and clapped 
their hands. “’Tis you are the 
boy can do it! Did we not 
think you were making yonder 
for Master Ludovick’s garden 
and planting of kale; but you 
put her about when your keel 
was crumbling the  cockle- 
shells !” 

Jib-boom kept a calm face, 
but felt warm and satisfied 
within him. 

“Too thick for the banks, 
lads?” said he. 

“Too thick altogether, just 
man!” 

“That’s fisherman’s luck for 
you, O lads! Glad am I that 
I was bred to the big boats 
and not to the blowing of wind 
in net-bows, and shelling of 
mussels, and that I trade with 
fish that follow the scent of 
their noses.” 

The fishermen 


laughed. 
“True for you, skipper! true 


for you! But we're here, and 
we're not complaining so long 
as we have our health.” And 
indeed they looked contented 
enough-—the rogues !—to lie on 
their backs on the thwarts and 
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take advantage of the idleness 
that Providence sent them. 

Aft in the Happy Return the 
man without the Gaelic started 
to make ready a meal. “To 
the devil with your skellit!” 
cried Jib-boom. ‘ Have up a 
jar of Barra, and let us keep 
the fog from our inwards.” 

The jar came up like magic. 
Jib-boom took a wooden cuach 
from his breast and drew the 
full of it of spirits, which he 
threw in the sea for luck; 
then helped himself less gener- 
ously again. ‘“Here’s to the 
little black pot that reeks so 
sly in the burns of Barra!” he 
cried—a smuggler’s toast ; and 
his men were not long in fol- 
lowing his example. The jar 
gurgled at the neck most pleas- 
antly ; briskly about went the 
cup! In the solemn bay of 
Boisdale there was at once a 
jovial spot. For a while the 
sloop had all the cheer to her- 
self, the skiffs but dumb specta- 
tors; but Jib-boom at last bel- 
lowed across the bay, “Gather 
round, lads! gather round, 
here’s a letter from home!” 
The fishermen laughed, think- 
ing the invitation was not 
serious, but soon he made them 
see he meant it. Round came 
the skiffs, till they hung on the 
side of the Happy Return like 
a bee-swarm ona branch. An 
old Nantes keg came rolling 
from the chains where it stood 
marvellously ready. The bung 
came out with a “tloop!” and 
the stuff they make in the 
black pots of Mingulay and 
Barra was splashing in 4 
hundred vessels. It swept like 
a spindrift over the skiffs, gaiety 
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with it. Jib-boom was the 
king of a jovial corps. 

“Sguab as e!—drink it out, 
friends!” he roared ; “I'll war- 
rant there’s plenty more where 
that came from ; sure the bar- 
ley’sin braird in Barra already. 
Pass her round fast, boys— 
Lord, I’m in the key! Pass 
her round, I’m telling you; 
she’s the genuine.” 

“T declare I do not feel the 
least taste of Parliament off 
the good stuff,” said an old 
fellow, with his nose in the can 
and his eyes twinkling. 

“Tll warrant you not; 
Geordie nor his gaugers had 
a finger-nail on that keg. 
Pass her round, lads! Hearty, 
hearty! so long as I’m in the 
key. Pass her round; to-day 
for fun, to-morrow for repent- 
ance. Make her go with a 
splash, and to the Worst with 
all your shirkers.” 

He stood on the deck of the 
sloop, high above the other 
vessels, his shaven face filled 
with devilment, his eyes danc- 
ing, his long black curls blow- 
ing across his mouth, and his 
earrings making him look like 
a foreigner—there was no re- 
fusing to keep abreast with the 
humour of such a_ gallant 
fellow. 

Once or twice the haze rose 
on a gust of easterly wind, and 
showed the island sombre and 
cold in a drizzle of rain; the 
chapel gaunt and hard over 
all, the houses of the town- 
ships very small and dull; 
then fell again more close than 
ever about the boats, shutting 
them off completely from the 
world of sober duties. The 
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spindrift of folly, of the Barra 
barley - fields, went over and 
over them; the youngest felt 
that now he had found himself, 
that now he might be brave, 
that he had only to open his 
mouth and speak the finest 
wisdom, and that he could 
command the circling of the 
stars; the oldest felt just on 
the verge of some magnificent 
discovery. Just on the verge, 
just on the verge — another 
glass would do it. All grew 
noisy, breaking into gusts of 
laughter or loudly arguing. 
They began to spang from boat 
to boat, and brag and challenge. 

“T am thinking it is time 
for my little bit song,” said 
the skipper to himself, and 
started “The Little Black 
Pot ” :— 


‘‘ Fisherman, fisherman, what is your 
fortune ? 
Empty nets and a mail to pay. 
To the Worst with sorrow, and God 
bless Barra, 
For her small biack pot will make 


you gay. 

Seoladair, seoladair, what is your ruing ? 
A rotten ship and a foul land-fall. 
That was to-day, to-night be drinking 
From the small black pot, and forget 

it all.” 


He stood with his back to 
the mast, and sang with a 
rollicking voice that would 
tempt the soberest on the high- 
ways of folly. 

“Man! am I not the singer 
whatever?” he would say, 
taking breath while the others 
chorused, and glance at his 
crew for admiration. 

“No doubt, no doubt; but 
here’s a poor fellow from Isle 


of Skye that’s doing his best, 
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and would like a little of the 
credit,” said one of the Mac- 
leods. “God! I wish I knew 
the words, and I would be show- 
ing you!” 

“ Stop you till I’m done with 
this song and I'll give you my 
hand on the half-head,” said 
the skipper, and proceeded with 
his ditty. He looked as drunk 
as his company, but spilt more 
from his cuach than he drank, 
and always kept an anxious eye 
around to see that the stuff was 
flowing freely. “It’s time for 
the Sergeant’s verses now,” 
said he to himself, and started 
a verse they had never heard 
before :— 


** Duncan, Duncan, what is your wish- 
ing ? 
A crock of gold and an easy life. 
Come over from Corodale, then, and 
welcome, 
To make the crock of gold your wife. 


“A risd! a risd! —again! 
again !”’—cried the fishermen, 
laughing, and Jib-boom sang it 
again and again, and two or 
three more verses of its kind 
that he had learned himself no 
later than that morning from 
the lips of the Creggans inn- 
keeper. In ten minutes the 
words were common property, 
and the new verses were counted 
better than the old. 


” 


‘*Duncan, Duncan, what is your wish- 
ing? 

A crock of gold and an easy life.” 
They bawled it over and over 
again, till a diversion came in 
the outbreak of a fight between 
the Macleods and the crew of a 
skiff beside them. 

“Give me but the one stroke 
at him and I will make a popish 
burial,” cried the elder Mac- 
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leod, and jumped into the skiff, 
with his brother after him, who 
cried, “ Dunvegan! Dunvegan! 
Dunvegan never was beat!” 

“Children of Satan,” said 
Jib-boom, unaccountably vexed 
for a man that dearly loved a 
ploy. “Are they going to spoil 
me altogether? Come back 
this instant!” he cried to them, 
looking down into the skiff; 
come back, or I’]1 take to the fists 
myself, and Isle of Skye will be 
the sufferer, I assure you.” But 
a Skyeman never came back 
till his blow was struck. 

“The one stroke and I will 
be content,” said the MacNeil 
who had started the quarrel, 
and found next moment his 
enemy stumble over a bundle 
of lines and into his very arms. 
They grappled and fell, and the 
others in the boat got into grips 
for the sake of company. 

“T was never in all my life in 
a better key for joviality, and 
here you're vexing me with 
your arguments,” said Jib- 
boom, shaking his fist. ‘Come 
back, Macleods, and I'll give 
you the best of satisfaction 
myself.” 

The Macleods paid no heed, 
—they were too busy; so Jib- 
boom caught a stay and swung 
himself in among them. 

“T’m fair affronted,” said he. 
“They'll be putting the blame 
of this on the stuff we carry 
from Barra.” He caught the 
elder Macleod by the collar and 
breech. “Come out a minute 
till I whisper to you,” he cried, 
and with a heave had him over 
the side of the skiff and bobbing 
in the water. ‘There you are, 
Callum,” said he, “and good 
you were when you were in 
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your senses: I have seen the 
day it was not two cups of 
Barra would put you out of 
them.” The fighting stopped ; 
everybody laughed at Callum 
climbing on board the sloop. 

The tide was ebbing, the 
skiffs that were farthest in 
were already aground, and Jib- 
boom was the first to see it. 
“Five o'clock,” said he; “ time 
you were on shore, lads, to see 
if Isle Uist is still to the fore.” 

“Is the keg empty?” asked 
one. 

“To the dregs,” said the 
skipper, and tilted it over with 
his foot. 

“Well, it is time to be steep- 
ing the withies, then,” said the 
fishermen, and stepped from 
skiff to skiff till they were all 
ashore, splashed through the 
fringe of the tide, and got to 
the grass. They went in noisy 
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bands. For the first time their 
women learned there had been 
folly, and came out to the doors 
amazed. 

“Och Dhe! here is the work 
of Jib-boom and his black- 
guards,” said they. “ And 
Master Ludovick away in 
Eriskay! There will be crack- 
ing of heads before the mouth 
of evening. Listen to them 
singing—och, indeed there will 
be cracking of heads!” 


**Duncan, Duncan, what is your wish- 
ing? 

A conte of gold and an easy life.” 
There was not a man of them 
that had not the words of 
Col’s song; it was to be heard 
on every road. 

“There they go!” said Jib- 
boom, listening from his deck. 
“Have I not had the diligent 
scholars ? ” 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE SHEEP-LIFTERS, 


THERE is a feeling of sup- 
pressed excitement in the air 
this evening. It is nine o’clock, 
and the billiard-room of the 
Hotel Balsha is unwontedly 
crowded, to the great incon- 
venience of the players, a neat 
young Turk and a grizzled old 
Montenegrin. The terms “bil- 
liard - room” and “hotel” are 
perhaps misleading, suggesting 
leather lounges and other ap- 
purtenances of civilisation ; but 
beyond the war-worn table, 
with its patched cloth and 
springless cushions, and the 
fact that sleeping accommoda- 
tion is provided upstairs or in 
the kitchen, and on shake- 
downs in the dining - room, 
according to the number of 
guests,—none are ever turned 
away,—there is nothing to 
justify the use of these names. 

The governor of Podgorica is 
upstairs in his room, closeted 
with the brigadier and the 
captain of gendarmes. Mes- 
sengers are constantly coming 
and going, and it is significant 
that they all carry rifles this 
evening. On the stairs, on the 
landing above, and in the hall, 
are at least a score of men 
standing silently, leaning on 
their rifles. In vain I attempt 
to pump Milan, the governor’s 
private secretary, who has just 
come in and seated himself at 
our table. 

“T know you are hatching 
up a little war or something,” 
I expostulate, “otherwise old 


Captain Tomo of the police 
would not have declined a glass 
of wine. He was visibly swol- 
len with importance when he 
went up to the governor just 
now.” 

But Milan only smiles vaguely 
in answer. 

“Tt is a wet night,” he says, 
and I glance at the rain-washed 
window. Through the blurred 
glass is a face, indistinguish- 
able yet familiar, and I look 
closer. There is a movement 
as if a finger is beckoning from 
outside, and with a muttered 
excuse I leave the room. It is 
Petar, my friend the gendarme, 
a merry soul, and the com- 
panion of many a midnight 
escapade in the old Turkish 
quarter, where he has watched 
over us when we have seren- 
aded the Turks. He draws 
me cautiously under the shelter 
of a doorway, and whispers im- 
pressively that I shall get my 
rifle. 

“Cover it under thy mantle,” 
he adds. “Let none guess that 
thou art armed, and then meet 
me at the corner.” 

Hurriedly I edge my way 
through the waiting men, and 
in my room J hear the subdued 
voices of the governor’s council 
through the thin partition. 

Buckling on my revolver, and 
slipping a magazine into the 
carbine, another in my pocket, 
covering all in the folds of 
my greatcoat, I carelessly, 
though with beating heart, 
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push through the crowd again 
out into the stormy night. 
Petar grins appreciatively as 
I tap the carbine and thank 
him for warning me. Glancing 
hastily around to see that no 
one is watching us, he takes 
the path towards the border, 
and in an instant we are swal- 
lowed up in the darkness. The 
clock chimes the half hour, and 
a few seconds later the voices 
of the muezzins from their lofty 
perches break the stillness of 
the night with the final call to 
prayer. 

Silently Petar leads the way 
along the little river Ribnica,— 
I well content to wait till he 
shall explain,—his soft opanki 
making no sound on the stone- 
strewn ground, till he pauses, 
and, climbing down the steep 
river-bank, halts under the 
shelter of a cave. Taking off 


his broad struka he lays it on 


the ground, and with our backs 
against the wall we recline at 
our ease. I give Petar my 
tobacco-tin and ask for an ex- 
planation; but first he deftly 
rolls two cigarettes, and in the 
light of the match I see that 
his face is wreathed in smiles. 

“Nizams ” (Turkish regulars) 
“are coming,” he says, blowing 
out the fragrant smoke and 
chuckling. “They are coming 
to raid the sheep on Lazzo’s 
farm over yonder.” 

“How dost thou know?” I 
ask impatiently. ‘Have they 
telegraphed their departure to 
the governor?” 

“Nay,” says Petar; “but 
Achmet the Turk has betrayed 
them. He has bought the right 
to return to his home in Pod- 
gorica with this information. 
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Thou knowest he stole rifles 
not long ago?” 

I nod, and ask how he knows 
this. 

“Achmet’s brother is my 
friend, Gospodin. And ere the 
governor knew, I had thought 
of thee, but dared not speak till 
now for fear that they would 
guess that I was telling thee. 
At midnight they come and 
cross the river at the ford, and 
there we shall await them.” 

“How many come?” [I in- 
quire. 

“Six, a dozen perhaps, not 
more,” he answers; “but it is 
not them we fear. The firing 
may bring the Albanians down 
to the border, for it is but 
a rifle-shot distant. Now we 
wait here till another hour 
is past, and then I will take 
thee to the spot where thou 
canst see all in safety.” 

“Hast thou no fear that we 
may not, too, be fired at by our 
friends?” Iquery. “Thenight 
is very dark, and how can the 
others distinguish us ?” 

“Nay,” says Petar ; “for that 
Ihavearranged. Iam detailed 
with a score of others to watch 
the ford, and at eleven o’clock 
we meet there.” His voice is 
reproachful as he adds, “ Dost 
thou think I would lead thee 
into danger?” 

I apologise, knowing well the 
caution taken by these reckless 
men for the safety of their 
guests; yet I muse how good 
Petar will safeguard me when 
the bullets fly at random. The 
time passes quickly, for Petar 
is an interesting talker, and the 
clock chimes out again. 

“It is time,” he says, and we 
rise, enveloping ourselves in our 
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cloaks. He walks along the 
tiny path below the overhang- 
ing cliff; for the Ribnica lies in 
a deep cutting, and not another 
word does he vouchsafe till, 
with a hoarse whisper, lhe 
answers a crisp challenge. 
Then other figures rise from 
the surrounding boulders. All 
the men I know, and silently 
they push forward and grasp 
me by the hand in welcome. 
Then Petar takes me to an- 
other cave smaller than the 
last, and with a natural par- 
apet, over which I clamber. 
Once inside I see that no bullet 
can penetrate here, and smile 
at the thoughtfulness of these 
men. It is a weird scene. I 


can just distinguish the rough 
outlines of the great boulders 
which strew the river-bed, and 
opposite is the outline of the 
lofty bank, straight and un- 


broken. The river rushes with 
a gurgling pleasant sound over 
the shallow ford, and now, 
except Petar, who is peering 
intently over the parapet, not 
a soul is to be seen. The dark- 
ness has utterly swallowed up 
that little crowd of men, yet 
I know each boulder hides a 
keenly vigilant Montenegrin, 
like the watcher at my side, 
with rifle ready in the hand. 
Still the rain beats down, and 
I fall a-dreaming as the minutes 
drag wearily by. Perhaps I 
doze, when suddenly Petar lays 
his hand on my arm and points. 
With a start I follow the direc- 
tion of that hand, and at first 
see nothing. Petar relaxes my 
arm, and I see that he is aim- 
ing. Then I see shadowy 
figures moving noiselessly be- 
tween the boulders, and my 
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heart beats to suffocation. I 
count six of them gliding in 
single file, a pace or two 
separating each from the other, 
But two or three boulders 
divide the foremost man from 
the ford, who pauses instinct- 
ively, holding up his arm as 
a signal. The next instant a 
voice rings out, “ Halt and sur- 
render!” For an answer the 
six rifles of the Turks crash 
in the silence. Then the rifle 
at my elbow cracks with a 
report like thunder, flashes 
dart out from every boulder, 
and Petar has leapt the par- 
apet. Scarce knowing what 
I do, I follow him, and a figure 
rushes up towards us. Petar 
clubs his rifle, but the fugitive 
deals him a mighty blow with 
his fist and he reels backwards, 
but recovers himself and sends 
a bullet after the flying man. 
Then follows a deathlike still- 
ness for a few seconds, and the 
leader of the Montenegrins 
shouts an order to cease firing 
in the ravine and assemble on 
the cliff. Some scatter over 
the great plain, and now a 
shot rings out in the distance, 
then another and another, till 
the whole country-side would 
seem to be alive with the 
reports of rifles. The great 
slope of Fundina becomes 4 
bed of fireflies, as the peasants 
turn out and pass on the 
alarm to their brethren in the 
mountains. 

“Thou wast foolish to 
leave the cave,” says a voice 
at my elbow. It is Petar, 
wiping the blood from a cut 
in his forehead. 

“Why do they fire on the 
hills?” I ask. My voice sur- 
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prises me, and I am ashamed, 
for it trembles. “Are the Al- 
banians attacking in force?” 

“Nay, Gospodin,” says Pe- 
tar grimly; “none now will 
venture across the border to- 
night. That is the signal of 
alarm, and ere thou returnest 
to the town it will be full of 
men.” 


And it was so. The street 
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before the hotel is thick with 
men, many thousands of them, 
in bands under the leadership 
of their officers. Even as I go 
to my room, tired and wet to 
the skin, I hear still the distant 
tap of rifles from the border, 
and to this strange music, 
mingling with the buzz of the 
men in the street below, I fall 
asleep. 


THE MORNING AFTER. 


“Thou sleepest even as a 
man that hath had no rest for 
many nights,” says Petar smil- 
ing. I rub my eyes, for the 
rom is full of sunlight. 
“Come,” he goes on, “thy 


horse is ready saddled below, 
and I will show thee the spot 
where last night we fought.” 

Quickly I dress myself, and 


the events of last night crowd 
into my brain, confused and 
indistinct as a dream. Gone is 
that mysterious army of men 
which had filled the street 
last night, and the only indi- 
‘ cations of the storm are lower- 
ing banks of clouds rolling 
over the mountains in the dis- 
tance. Refreshed by the rain, 
the earth smells sweetly in the 
keen morning air, and drops 
sparkle on the trees in the 
sunshine. 

Few people are about: my 
horse prances and chafes at the 
bit as we cross the little bridge, 
climbing the short steep ascent 
to the great plain of the Zeta. 
With long quick steps Petar 
walks at my side, and ever and 
anon he looks up at me with 
his bright smile. His tanned 
face shows no traces of the long 
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vigil through the night which 
he and others have kept. 

“No,” he says in answer to 
my question, “there came no 
more visitors. They were but 
a handful of half-starved soldiers 
from a frontier blockhouse seek- 
ing food. Had they but sur- 
rendered we should not have 
fired, but they sought -their 
death.” And Petar shrugs his 
shoulders. 

It is not far across the plain. 
In half an hour we reach the 
fatal spot, where many men 
stand and lie about on the rain- 
sodden ground. Across the 
level sward towards the border 
not a soul can be seen; then 
come little houses, square and 
uninteresting, — they are the 
guardhouses,—and after them 
the mountains rising steeply 
into the banks of clouds. 
Doubtless they are dotted with 
waiting men, who would dearly 
love to descend on the plain 
and try conclusions with the 
Montenegrins. But woe betide 
the man who ventures to-day 
within range of the frontier 
guards! 

“See,” says Petar, leading 
me down a steep path towards 
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the foaming stream, “here they 
came. Each of these boulders 
hid a man, and here it was that 
the leading man halted. He 
must have caught some sound. 
Dost thou remember?” I nod 
vigorously. Never shall I forget 
that terrible second when those 
doomed men paused on the 
brink of eternity. “ They fired 
at random. Look at the stars 
on the rocks, though not one 
fired a second shot. Come,” 
and he goes towards the little 
cave that sheltered us. We 
turn a corner abruptly, and 
there at my feet lies a horrid 
sight. A man, in the ragged 
uniform of the Turkish infantry, 
half lies, half sits, with one knee 
drawn up as if in vain endeavour 
to rise. His hands have dug 
deep holes in the soft earth as 
he fought against death, and on 
his upturned face is depicted in 
awful colours his last agony. 
Sick and faint I turn to go; 
but Petar indifferently points to 
the little bloodstained jagged 
holes in the uniform. “Seven,” 
he says laconically, checking 
them off with his finger. 

“Good shooting,” I answer, 
with what must be a ghastly 
smile, and I go towards another 
gendarme who is munching 
bread a little distance away. 
He proffers me a piece, which I 
refuse, and take a draught of 
raki from the bottle at his side. 

“Thou art pale,” says the 
man, glancing at me keenly. 
“Hast thou, too, watched 
through the night?” 

My reply is indistinct, and I 
seat myself upon a rock. It is 
indeed a scene fitted to doings 
of death, yet the warm sun- 
shine lends to it an air of 
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peace. Jagged boulders dot 
the ravine in all directions, and 
in and out winds the path from 
the bank above to the water's 
edge, where with a twirl the 
river broadens out to the ford, 
The banks shelve inwards, 
forming a series of caves, and 
here and there masses of rock 
hang threateningly, awaiting 
the time when they, too, shall 
break away to join the con- 
fusion below. Petar joins us, 
and indicates a spot close by. 

“There the other man struck 
me in his flight. He ran up 
that steep bank with eight 
bullets in him, and the ninth 
he got from me. That killed 
him, though he kept on for 
several hundred yards.” 

I see that Petar will not let 
me off, and I follow him up the 
path the stricken man took. 
Filled with wonder at such 
vitality, 1 emerge panting on 
the plain that ends so abruptly, 
as if cut with a knife at the 
river-bed. Two hundred yards 
away he lies face downwards, 
his foot caught in a bramble. 
He is a magnificent man of 
herculean proportions, and 
through his back is the bullet- 
hole which Petar proudly claims 
as his work. 

“ Another filed, wounded too, 
and one of the border guards 
shot him with his revolver. 
Wilt thou see him too?” 

I decline. “It is enough,” I 
respond. 

“This will make good writ- 
ing,” says Petar beaming, “will 
it not? And wilt thou speak 
of me?” 

I signify that he will be the 
hero of the story. 

“In England ye have no 
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such fights?” he asks, rolling 
me a cigarette. 

“We have no borders,” I 
explain. “It is an island.” 

He looks disappointed. 
Plainly England sinks in his 
estimation, and I hurry to ex- 
plain that in past days we had 
many such border raids when 
English and Scot were as 
Albanian and Montenegrin. 

“Then we have our colonies,” 
I add, and tell him of tribal 
wars in Northern India, of the 
Dervishes and the Zulus, and 
what I can remember at the 
moment. He is impressed. 

“Then it must be good to be 
an Englishman,” he says, nod- 
ding approvingly. 

A group of horsemen is ap- 
proaching, and Petar springs to 
the attention. It is the gover- 
nor, a handsome, big man, and 
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some of his officers. He smiles 
as he sees me. 

“T was afraid that you would 
have been here last night,” he 
says in Italian, shaking hands. 
“T have special orders for your 
safety.” 

“The secret was very well 
kept,” I answer, with a reassur- 
ing glance at Petar, who is look- 
ing uncomfortable. 

“You must not ride near the 
border—it will be very danger- 
ous for a few weeks,” and turn- 
ing to Petar he gives him an 
order not to leave my side or 
let me wander farther away 
in this direction. Petar salutes, 
and winks at me as the gover- 
nor rides off. 

Then we go back to break- 
fast, which he takes with me 
after many protests as to the 
honour I am doing him. 


ACROSS THE BORDER. 


There seems very little danger 
about the place, neither did the 
ride hither give any other im- 
pressions than that of an ordin- 
ary canter over a particularly 
lével piece of country. 

We are sitting in a room, 
which consists of windows and 
mats. Beyond a few rickety 
chairs produced for us and one 
or two Albanians squatting 
cross-legged on the floor, it is 
absolutely bare. The room, 
being on the first floor, com- 
mands through its many win- 
dows, devoid of glass, a view of 
the great square of Tusi, its 
fringe of disreputable hovels 
and attendant multitude of 
Scavenger dogs, A little farther 
away to the left is a stream, 


and a primitive bridge leading 
to a simple building, before 
which squads of Turkish in- 
fantry are learning the new 
Prussian march. To the right, 
a small hill rises from the level 
plain, on the top is a fort, and, 
broken occasionally by similar 
little hills, the great plain 
stretches away till it ends in 
the shimmery haze of the Lake 
of Scutari. Immediately be- 
hind the town is a great barren 
mountain, the first of the chain 
that tumbles in wild confusion 
from the plain of the Zeta, right 
across to Servia. 

Just below us sits an aged 
man washing his head: presently 
another old man _ approaches 
him with a razor and shaves 
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his face and head. Across the 
ford, disdaining the use of the 
bridge, three unwieldy creaking 
two-wheeled carts with enor- 
mous loads of hay are drawn 
by patient oxen. The drivers, 
wild-looking men, their heads 
and. faces swathed in cloths, 
each with a Martini rifle swing- 
ing picturesquely and handily 
from his shoulder, urge the oxen 
forward with long sticks. Two 
or three children in fezes are 
busily scraping ox-hides with 
knives, and lithe maidens in 
wide trousers cross the square 
with large pots of water on 
their heads. There is an air of 
sleepy indifference about the 
picture quite at variance with 
the rumoured dangerous char- 
acter of the inhabitants; but 
all the same, should a Montene- 
grin show his face amidst this 
peaceful scene, his life would be 
worth just about two minutes’ 
purchase. 

That is why Buto the Turk 
has accompanied us, and the 
other man is an Austrian driver 
carefully wearing a European 
peaked cap. Westand a round 
of coffee, and rise perceptibly in 
the estimation of the other 
guests. One of them rolls us 
cigarettes, and they bring us 
little cups of sweetened milk. 

Albert, a victim to the picture 
post-card craze, suggests send- 
ing a collection away to his 
friends, and we go to the post- 
office and inspect the cards. 
Owing to the amount of writing 
and elaborate decoration on the 
face of the card, he decides to 
send them, even if there is no 
picture on the back. 

There is a great risk of their 
ever reaching their destination, 
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as I know from experience, 
“ Also,” says the genial post- 
master, “a mail went yester- 
day.” ‘The next leaves?” we 
query. The postmaster signifies 
with an eloquent gesture that 
this is a matter beyond him, 
and one to be decided by divine 
will. 

We write about a dozen cards, 
and stop because there are no 
more. We have used up his 
stock and apologise. The post- 
master smiles, and says politely 
that it does not matter. Ina 
month or so he is expecting 
more, and in the meantime the 
good people of Tusi must write 
letters. Then he discovers that 
we must affix an additional 
stamp, the cards being for in- 
land use. As this only adds to 
the highly effective appearance 
of the cards, we cheerfully buy 
the extra stamps, but of these 
he has only eight. Before we 
leave we have to tell him the 
names of the addresses and the 
destination, for him to add in 
Turkish characters. This gives 
rise to much quaint phonetic 
spelling, and when we pay we 
find each card has cost about, 
double that of a foreign letter 
in other lands. Buto explains 
this to the postmaster with 
much heat and gesticulation, 
but without success. We leave 
him solemnly stamping each 
card, taking great care—as he 
shows us—that the post-mark 
shall be clearly legible. 

I have a few lines of in- 
troduction to the military com- 
mandant from the Turkish 
consul at Podgorica, and this 
we proceed to present in state. 
The Beg lives in a two-storied 
building: the ground-floor being 
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in a dilapidated condition, he 
inhabits the upper story, and 
at his door stands a very 
ragged sentry, who presents 
arms as we pass. It is, even 
for us, an unwonted honour, 
and impresses Albert greatly. 
An unkempt officer presents us, 
and we bow towards an elderly 
Turk, who uncurls his legs pre- 
paratory to rising. We all 
shake hands very solemnly, and 
are waved to a bench opposite. 
Buto and the Beg converse in 
Turkish, while we drink coffee 
and accept cigarettes from the 
other two men in the room, a 
hodja (priest) and a civilian. 
This ceremonial duty over, we 
again bow, shake hands, and 
leave the room, to every one’s 
relief, the ragged sentry again 
according us full military 


honours. We negotiate the 
broken staircase with caution, 


and decide that we have seen 
enough of Tusi. Ten minutes 
later we are in the saddle and 
cantering out of the town, 
preceded and followed by a 
dozen Turkish soldiers. It is 
only half an hour to the border, 
it is true; but accidents have 
happened, and the mountain- 
eers are very much on the war- 
path just now, since nine of 
them were shot a few weeks 
ago. 

At the border blockhouse, 
over which waves a very faded 
specimen of the Star and Cresc- 
ent banner, we part from our 
escort, and pause for a moment 
on the narrow bridge spanning 
the historical Cievna. Deep 
down in a great fissure the 
green water rushes as through 
a sluice. It is broader below 
than at the top, over which a 
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man could jump with ease. 
With a swirl and a roar the 
water rushes past, breaking 
here and there into foamy 
patches. Many a hunted man, 
both Albanian and Montene- 
grin, has poured his life-blood 
into those clear waters. Few 
streams in Europe have wit- 
nessed such cruel deeds of 
death as has the little Cievna. 
Its source is in the unknown 
Proclotea, “the accursed moun- 
tains” of history, and indeed of 
to-day, for none can penetrate 
them. For the greater part of 
its course it forms the border 
line between two races living 
in perpetual feud with each 
other, and has been crossed and 
recrossed thousands of times by 
men intent on murder and with 
the lust of blood in their hearts. 

We ride on. The evening 
is yet young, and Buto pro- 

es a longer way home. We 
ford the Ribnica at the same 
spot as did the ill-fated Turkish 
soldiers from the very block- 
house we have just left, and 
note the mournful little cairns 
erected at the spots where 
Montenegrin bullets laid them 
low. 

A young man of Kué, on his 
way to his mountain home, 
joins us, as we walk our horses 
for a spell. He strides beside 
Buto a little distance from 
me, yet I can overhear the 
conversation. He inquires 
in flattering terms as to who 
I am. 

“An English general,’ an- 
swers the mendacious Turk, 
“just from the Transvaal war.” 

The young mountaineer gazes 
at me in wonder and with great 
respect. He also thinks I do 
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not understand his language, 
and I blush at his compliments 
on my general appearance and 
probable accomplishments. 

“Yes,” continues Buto, in- 
dulging freely in this oppor- 
tunity for “embroidery,” “and 
he has one thousand florins 
a-day to spend as he likes. 
Even now in Tusi he has spent 
above thirty florins in coffee 
for the whole village.” 

I consider the well-meaning 
Buto has sufficiently perjured 


CHURCH 


The view is worth the climb, 
though Stefan, leaning on his 
rifle and mopping his brow, 
replies in monosyllables to my 
outburst of enthusiasm. The 
horses are nodding their heads 
vigorously, and their breath 
comes in short snorts, bearing 
witness to the heat and the 
long ascent. For four hours 
we have climbed from the 
valley of the Zeta, now stretched 
out like a map below us, and 
the great Lake of Scutari 
beyond already hazy in the 
coming heat. Before us lies 
the rocky tableland of Zatri- 
jebaé, and a mere speck in 
that sea of boulders is the 
little red-roofed church, our 
destination. The day is Sun- 
day, and we are going to 
mass there and to _ rejoice 
the heart of good Father 
Giulio, the young Franciscan 
pastor of this savage flock. 
Great snow-clad mountains 
rise up before us, a medley of 
jagged peaks and sombre 
ravines forming Northern Al- 
bania. We have not been 
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himself, and urge my steed into 
a gallop. It is dark when we 
ride into Podgorica by another 
road than that we should have 
ordinarily used. It is a thought- 
less action, and causes the aged 
Bairaktar and other friendly 
Turks to tramp to the borders 
seeking us that evening. It is 
well to be punctual in the Zeta, 
and to keep to the regulation 
paths and routes, should one 
wish to spare anxiety to ex- 
pectant friends. 


PARADE, 


more than a rifle-shot away 
from the border since we left 
Podgorica at daybreak. We 
walk down the steep path, our 
horses following us like well- 
trained dogs. At the foot we 
mount, and now the first houses 
of that scattered parish of 
Zatrijebaé are passed, and from 
the many paths groups of men 
are converging on the main 
track. It is the congregation, 
and they are going to church, 
like the Covenanters of old, 
armed to the teeth. They are 
a pure-blooded Albanian clan 
under Montenegrin rule, clad 
as are their brothers in the 
mountains opposite, with but 
small distinctions in their 
costume, such as mark the 
different tribes. In common, 
too, with the rest of Northern 
Albanians, they are devout 
Roman Catholics, yet the Prince 
reckons them as his trustiest 
subjects. Not for nothing do 
they speak of their courage 28 
proverbial. “As brave as the 
men of Zatrijebaé” is a saying, 
and honestly they have earned 
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the compliment, and right well 
do they maintain it. 

Under a large tree some 
dozen men have halted ; friends 
hail them from the hillsides, 
and they are waiting for them. 
“God greet ye!” we say as we 
approach ; but they give us the 
Albanian answer, “ Well met, 
O brothers !” 

Splendid men they are, in 
spotless white, the jackets with 
that quaint zigzag bordering 
of black braid which marks the 
clan. About their heads they 
wear long cloths, wound first 
round the top of the head, then 
round their sun-burnt faces, 
and finally about the neck. 
Tight - fitting black - braided 
trousers and a bandolier of 
cartridges as a sash, in which 
is stuck a long revolver, make 
up their picturesque attire. 

They join us, and we ride on 
in the midst of that armed 
throng as if bent on a dare- 
devil border foray rather than 
to God’s house. Rifles are 
slung as only the Albanians 
carry them, hanging from the 
right shoulder, nearly at right 
angles from the body, and hand 
resting on the butt. Few 
speak Serb, and one walks at 
my side. 

“Ts it loaded?” he asks, with 
a glance at my carbine. “It is 
well,” he says, as I show him 
the magazine. “We have 
treacherous neighbours,” and 
he nods at the hill on our 
right. 

_ Fully a hundred men have 
jomed us ere we near the 
church, and I canter on to 
greet the Father, who is doubt- 
less meditating on his sermon. 
The churchyard is full, and all 
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press to the low wall in undis- 
guised amazement. They take 
me for the doctor, the only 
being they deem possible to 
visit them in European clothes. 
One comes hurriedly forward 
unbandaging his arm, and a 
woman inquires at what hour 
I shall vaccinate. 

A few minutes later, after 
nearly effecting an entrance by 
force,— the Albanian house- 
keeper expostulating indig- 
nantly at my intrusion till 
she recognised me,—and I am 
enfolded in the arms of the im- 
pulsive monk. A stalwart Al- 
banian, fully armed, likewise 
bestows on me the kiss of 
greeting: he is the young 
sacristan. We sit and talk, 
for it is a year since we met, 
and my eye falls on certain 
jagged holes in the brown habit 
of Father Giulio. I had heard 
the story how his habit was 
riddled with bullets a few 
months ago while ministering 
to the dying on the field of 
battle. He notices my glance, 
and smiles deprecatingly. 

“ After mass,” he says. 

A few privileged old men 
come in bearing their weekly 
gifts—one a bottle of milk, an- 
other a cheese. They use the 
universal Catholic Albanian 
salutation, “May Jesus Christ 
be praised!” Father Giulio 
nods, and the sacristan goes out. 
A few moments later and a bell 
sounds over the peaceful scene. 
It is the signal for prayer, and 
a wild chanting commences. 

“Pater noster,” explains the 
young priest. ‘Now follows 
the Ave Maria. I have taught 
them to sing these prayers, but 
it was hard. Their idea of 
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music is so different to ours,” 
and he sighs, thinking of sunny 
musical Italy and her grand 
singers; for he was once a 
student of philosophy in Rome, 
@ gay young cavalier of ancient 
lineage, and still can sing the 
love-songs of his native city of 
Naples—though he does so re- 
luctantly, and only when he 
has been enticed down for a few 
days’ change to the semi-civilis- 
ation of Podgorica. 

“ Even now they have brought 
an element of their own music 
into mine.” 

It is indeed a strange music, 
rising and falling in quaint 
cadences, oddly like the weird 
chanting of the shepherds on 
the lonely mountain pasturages, 
yet breaking suddenly off into 
the old-fashioned Catholic in- 
tonations. 

“T must prepare now,” he 
says. ‘“ You can stand by the 
high altar if you will and watch 
the congregation.” ‘ 

But I know, pious as are the 
Albanians, my presence there 
would sadly detract from their 
religious duties, and I go round 
to the main portal and enter 
there. 

What a quaint sight! 

First come the women and 
girls, the younger ones greatly 
excited at my appearance ; then 
the men, their head-cloths thrust 
back on their shoulders, disclos- 
ing half-shaven heads and great 
tufts of hair at the back. In- 
side the altar-rails are boys and 
three or four men, and they are 
the choir. Their singing is 
execrable. All are kneeling, 
or rather squatting on their 
feet, save two Montenegrins of 
the orthodox Church, — gen- 
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darmes, responsible for the order 
of the district,—and they are 
standing motionless in the 
midst of this strange as- 
sembly. 

The service proceeds. At the 
most sacred part one and all 
prostrate themselves on the 
earthen floor, and the priest, 
clothed in rich-coloured vest- 
ments, is the only familiar 
object which meets the eye. 
The server is the same Al- 
banian who rang the bell for 
prayer, and as he censes the 
priest and then the congrega- 
tion, the incongruity of the 
scene is brought home; for he 
is in the full costume of an 
Albanian clansman, bandolier 
and revolver complete. He, too, 
collects the offertory, stalking 
in and out of the prostrate 
worshippers, clanking the coins 
in a tin can as he goes. Should 
one have no small money he 
opens the can and counts out 
the required change. 

Strangest of spectacles! With 
mixed feelings I emerge in the 
open. Round the walls are 
stacked rifles, from the branches 
of the trees hang rifles, all 
loaded, and amongst them is 
the trumpet ready to blow the 
alarm. Two hundred yards 
away is the border. In the 
shade of a tree bearing such 
quaint fruit upon its branches 
I await the conclusion of the 
mass, and then the monk joins 
me, and we walk to the edge of 
the ravine of the Cievna, 4 
view wellnigh unparalleled in 
the world. Three thousand feet 
below the little stream winds 
like a silver thread ; opposite, 
the mountains rise far above 
us in height, and towering m 
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chains one above the other. 
The sides of the ravine are in- 
accessible, save here and there 
where a path zigzags down into 
the depths and up again on 
the other side. Those snow- 
capped peaks look so near that 
the heat is intensified by that 
cool contrast. 

“It was here they fought. 
A little below us,” says the 
monk, pointing to a shelving 
crag, “and there it was that I 
got these holes in my habit. 
It was dusk, you see, and they 
could not probably distinguish 
my dress. Also it was the 
most hotly contested point. 
We had two killed and five 
wounded at that spot. Yes; it 
was about the pasturages, of 
course. I did my best to stop 
the fight, and called them all 
to church ; but while I was 
preaching, the first shot was 


BORDER 


“Good morning, Gospodja. 


Canst 
coffee ?” 
The woman had run out of 
the hut at the clatter of our 
horses’ hoofs, as they followed 
us up the last steep hill to 
Fundina. The day was still 
young, yet the sun burnt down 
on us with such lusty vigour 
that coats had been long dis- 
carded and our weapons were 
weighty nuisances, 
“God greet ye, Gospodini,” 
she says, bending over our 
hands in turn. “Coffee ye 
can have and a draught of 
Spring water. More we have 
not in our poor han” (khan). 
She is a sturdy black-eyed 
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fired. Then of course it was 
no use speaking more, and I 
went with them. No; I was 
not afraid. Why should I be? 
My place is amongst my flock 
at all times. But they are 
brave, my flock. Sixty of 
them only against one thou- 
sand, and they drove them 
back till darkness stopped 
them. Afterwards it was 
dreadful when they brought 
the dead to the church and 
watched over them all night. 
That was worse than the 
battle. Over there, on yonder 
precipice, they fought twenty 
years ago. Come; it is time 
for dinner.” 

A young woman clothed in 
black—she could not be more 
than eighteen—passes us. 

“She is one of the widows,” 
says Father Giulio, acknow- 
ledging her reverence. 


HEROISM. 


woman, stern and serious as a 
man, but her eyes have the 
look of sleeplessness and long 
vigil. 
“Where is Keéo, thy hus- 
band?” 

“ Away in the fields above. 
I will send for him.” She 
nods towards the lofty slope 
above us, which terminates in 
a sheer precipice of grey rocks. 
The village—half-a-dozen huts 
—straggles up the hill, and one 
or two houses dot the valley 
below; but otherwise it is a 
wild and desolate scene, the 
doorway of the mountainous 
regions of north-east Monte- 
negro and the alpine wilder- 
ness of Albania. At the foot 
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of the slope stretches the vast 
plain of the Zeta, with pleasant 
Podgorica in its middle, a tiny 
oasis in that rolling veldt, from 
whence we have journeyed this 
morning. 

“Let him be,” we answer, 
“for towards evening we re- 
turn. Is he well and still 
unhurt ?” 

“He is well, thanks be to 
God!” responds the woman 
briskly, setting water to boil 
in a tiny tin can among the 
smouldering ashes of the wood- 
fire on the floor. She blows 
the embers into flame, talking 
disjointedly as she does so— 

“We have not slept this 
night. They were seen towards 
dusk, and we watched till day- 
break. Treacherous dogs !— 
look here. They have begun 
firing at women—God curse 
them !” 

In her skirt she displays a 
ragged bullet-hole, and spits 
with contempt on the earthen 
floor. 

“Yes,” she continues, “to 
draw my man they fired at 
me while he was in the hut, 
but he had his revenge. Two 
of them took remembrances 
back to Dino’.” 

Dino3 is a village behind the 
ridge opposite, in Albania, in- 
habited by a set of cut-throats 
and thieves, who since Keéo 
avenged an insult by shooting 
two men in the street at 
midday have rested not to 
wipe out the shame. Seldom 
has such a deed of reckless 
bravery been done in these 
lands as that of crossing the 
border in broad daylight and 
killing his enemies in full 
sight of the entire village. 
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This Keéo has done, and his 
fame as a hero is great in 
Montenegro. Grimly and con- 
temptuously he sits and waits 
for the bullet that must finally 
lay him low, but he watches 
incessantly. A few more deaths 
have been added to his reckon- 
ing since then, and the men of 
Dinog are more wary. Still it 
is a terrible life to lead for 
him, and perhaps more so for 
his young wife. We mention 
this to her as she hands us 
our coffee deftly on a tray. 
She laughs scornfully. 

“My man must die, but not 
yet. When he does I shall be 
the widow of a hero, and as 
proud as any woman in the 
land. First he will kill many 
yet.” 

“Thou hast no children, Gos- 
podja. Art thou glad?” 

“Yea, Iam glad. My mother 
bore seven sons, and all were 
killed one night on these hills 
in a blood-feud. Their heads 
were taken to Dinos, but my 
mother stole across at night 
and brought them back. Thus 
were they buried as men. I 
remember the night, and then 
I am glad that I am barren.” 
She pauses for a moment. 
“God punish me for my words, 
for who shall avenge my hus- 
band? Who is more fitted than 
the son his father?” 

“What do we pay thee?” 
we are saying. 

“What thou wilt. 
very welcome.” 

The sun is nearing the far- 
thermost range when we again 
draw rein before Kedo’s house. 
We are late, for in the moun- 
tains we had struck upon an 
old acquaintance, one Achmed 


Ye are 
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Uiko, assassin, murderer, and 
very good fellow when not 
actively engaged in business. 
We had met him saddling up 
outside a wayside hdn on the 
border two hours’ distance from 
here, and in the company of a 
villainous set of Albanians in 
spotless white head-cloths, the 
head-gear of the clan of Gus- 
inje, perhaps the most treacher- 
ous clan of the whole of Albania. 
Achmed had insisted on playing 
host, and in the midst of that 
assembly in a half-dark room 
we had consumed much raki. 
Each man sat with his rifle 
between his knees, and eyed us 
with suspicious curiosity. Then 
Achmed had proposed to us to 
visit him in his little fortress 
on the border, given him by a 
generous Prince, and spend the 
night. 

“Thou hast long promised to 
come,” he had said to me, to 
whom once he had narrated 
the story of his life.—a story 
as full of adventure and hair- 
breadth escapes as any ever 
written,—and told of his mur- 
ders with a simple ingenuity 
that caused his listener to 
pinch himself repeatedly. I 
urged lamely the expense of 
the horse, which I must return 
that evening, being hired; but 
he had promptly offered to pay 
for it himself. I accepted ; but 
the trusty Stefan, my servant, 
had got into trouble in the 
meanwhile with a man of 
Gusinje who had demanded to 
examine his rifle. Stefan has 
no tact, and even Achmed 
admitted it were better to go. 

“Hadst thou gone,” said 
Stefan as we rode away, “I 
would have accompanied thee ; 
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but we should not have seen 
Podgorica to-morrow nor 
the next day. Treacherous 
scoundrels !” 

And I had had great diffi- 
culty to prevent the fiery ex- 
Hungarian sergeant from shak- 
ing his fist at the group. 

“We should have been safe 
with Achmed,” I expostulate. 
“He has eaten bread in my 
house.” 

“T trust not any man who 
lives across the border, or who 
comes from there.” (Achmed 
is a Christian Turk, though 
now a loyal subject of the 
Prince.) 

That is the worst of Stefan. 
He is prejudiced, and not a 
safe man to take amongst 
Albanians or Turks. 

The villagers of Fundina are 
congregated on the little stone- 
platform before Keéo’s house. 
The men, each with his rifle, 
greet me impulsively, for they 
know me well. They chase 
away the too curious children, 
and the next moment one has 
borne off my field-glasses to a 
delighted group, and another, 
who has seen my carbine before, 
is demonstrating the mechan- 
ism of a sporting carbine to an 
appreciative circle of soldier- 
peasants. 

Then Keéo comes and kisses 
me,—a middle-sized man of 
about forty, modest and un- 
assuming, with nothing of the 
fire-eater in his appearance. 

“T declare thy life suits thee,” 
I tell him. “Thou art looking 
splendid.” 

Last year when we were here 
—it was a short time after his 
celebrated deed—he was wasted 
and nervous, and his hand 
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shook so that he could scarce 
roll a cigarette. 

“T have got used to it,” he 
answers smiling. “Yet they 
are worse now than _ ever. 
There is much money on my 
head,” he adds proudly, “and 
the men of Dino’ are very 
poor.” 

We drink our coffee and pre- 
pare to go. The light is rapidly 
failing. 

“Ye cannot go down to- 
night. No man takes this path 
at dark. Sleep here and leave 
at daybreak.” 

I refuse. Last year we slept 
here once, and a dozen men 
kept watch and ward through- 
out the night. The choice is 
the same,—the chance of an 
ambuscade on the path down 
to the Zeta or a midnight 
alarm up here. 

“Then ye must take men 


with ye,” insists Keéo, and is 
immovable in this resolve. 

An embrace and we part, 
accompanied by two talkative 
jovial men, whom we send back, 
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sorely against their will, round 
the next bend. 

Then darkness comes, and we 
dismount, to stumble and fall 
over the rock-strewn track, 
often losing it, and bruising 
our feet sorely. 

Stefan slings his rifle and 
walks with drawn revolver in 
his hand. It is a weird journey, 
and we start at every bush. At 
last the lights of Podgorica 
twinkle over the gloomy plain, 
and the little Ribnica shines 
as a silver band in the pall- 
like darkness. Past the cairns 
erected to fallen Turkish mar- 
auders, and then the tinkle of 
a sheep-bell proclaims that all 
danger is over. The shepherd 
is beguiling his weary vigil 
with a pipe, on which he is 
playing a quaint tune. 

Before the inn sits the gov- 
ernor, and his brow is black. 

“Tt was the choice of two 
evils.” I conclude my explana- 
tion, and we go in to a well- 
earned supper. 

REGINALD WYON. 
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AFTER two decades of com- 
parative neglect by the public, 
recent events have combined 
to rivet attention on the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The bequest 
of Mr Rhodes came pat to the 
moment when the objects, 
methods, curricula, and ma- 
chinery of education—primary, 
secondary, tertiary—in Great 
Britain were stirring anxiety, 
and evoking fierce demands for 
relentless revision; when also 
the warning to the old country 
“to wake up,” proclaimed by 
pessimists and prophets, had 
been baptised with the em- 
phatic imprimatur of exalted 
authority. And in response 
came a disagreeable declaration 
that the ancient seats of learn- 
ing should be the first to give 
heed to the writing on the 
wall. Then followed the stern 
Report of the Commission on 
the Education of Officers, with 
its open hints at the desirable 
recruiting-grounds hitherto un- 
worked at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; next followed the Bod- 
leian ‘Tercentenary and _ its 
painful moral—a great and 
historic treasury of learning 
starving in the midst of a 
world of bounty-fed Free 
Libraries; close on the heels 
of the Tercentenary trod the 
acrimonious controversy over 
compulsory Greek in Respon- 
sions, which overflowed its 
academic banks into the sea 
of the newspapers; and now, 
finally, the Hebdomadal Council 
has published officially “State- 
ments of the Needs of the 
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University ”— the results, in 
fact, of a sweeping inquiry by 
the Boards of Faculties, Pro- 
fessors, Readers, Heads of In- 
stitutions and Departments, in 
which, in the cold blood of 
a RBlue- Book, the deficiencies 
which mutilate the efficiency 
of the University are scheduled 
and linked to a vast programme 
of the reforms required to enable 
Oxford to act up to its ideals. 
The “Statement” is depressing 
reading, and in any case much 
must remain unintelligible to 
the uninitiated, in whom the 
complicated constitution of Ox- 
ford creates the fear and won- 
der that the machinery of a 
first-class battleship inspires in 
a Patagonian. Moreover, no 
little of what is pleaded for in 
these weighty pages has no at- 
traction for the man on the 
top of the electric tram, who 
can see no use in Readers in 
Assyriology, in funds that will 
buy MSS. or calendar the 
papyri washing -bills of dead 
Egyptians. One _ conclusion, 
however, is clear: Oxford, like 
South Africa, the navy, the 
army, and the hospitals, wants 
money ; it wants it in millions ; 
and it has no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to squeeze, and no 
electorate to cajole. 

But the -public is not quite 
satisfied. The academic atti- 
tude towards reform irritates 
the bald-headed man at the 
back of the omnibus, who is so 
anxious to march to the dic- 
tates, as he interprets them, of 
the Zeit-Geist. Science, techno- 
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logical institutes, modern lan- 
guages, schools of commerce, 
laboratories—these are reason- 
able claims for subscriptions ; 
they spell in the long-run ships, 
commerce, and the Empire; 
but “a sleepy old university ” 
founded by medieval priests, 
worked by “the children of 
finance,” impenitently clinging 
to the rags of an antiquated 
Humanism ! how can you main- 
tain a supremacy in trade or 
paint some more of the map 
red with such a hopeless weapon 
as this? As well oppose pop- 
guns to maxims, and triremes 
to submarines propelled by tur- 
bines. The don, he is con- 
vinced, muddles away six 


months in teaching obsolete 
subjects at a ruinous expense 
to the sons of the aristocracy, 
and idles the other six months 
in Italy or Norway. And Great 


Britain meanwhile _ perishes. 
What the Empire calls for in 
Oxford, as elsewhere, is an in- 
stitution worked on business 
lines, and anticipating every 
vibration in the thermometer 
of the national temperature,— 
an institution that will pay 
dividends on a capital that is 
turned over every year: let 
money go by all means to Bir- 
mingham, Owens College, or 
London,—they are new, plastic, 
and amenable to common-sense, 
—but Oxford, already richly 
endowed, has put itself out of 
court. Mr Rhodes’ benefaction, 
it is true, somewhat shook this 
fine pity of the practical mind. 
That “an empire - builder” 
should go out of his way to 
provide for the sons of the 
Empire being sent to this 
antiquated seat of dead lan- 
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guages and exploded German 
philosophies was disconcerting. 
But obviously, if Oxford was 
to get so much,—and the news- 
papers wallowed in figures,— 
clearly she had no right to 
expect more, and the case for 
Birmingham was stronger than 
ever. Yet to discuss the prob- 
lem of the Rhodes’ scholars 
until the detailed scheme on 
which Mr Parkin is travelling 
has been fully worked out, 
would be unprofitable ; and 
even then it will prove to be 
a matter of purely domestic 
interest, of internal organisa- 
tion, of details that will not 
furnish copy for the advertise- 
ment column. At the same 
time, it is not amiss to point 
out that colonial undergrad- 
uates, even Americans and 
Germans, will be no new and 
startling apparition in the High 
Street or the lecture - rooms, 
and that the scheme as chalked 
out by the donor is a very 
pretty illustration of the mis- 
takes that the expert commits 
when he trespasses on spheres 
other than his own. Canada, 
for example, has more than 
two provinces ; and Mr Rhodes, 
in “promoting” his Imperial 
programme, forgot to provide 
working capital, inasmuch as 
he required a poverty-stricken 
university to house and teach 
three hundred new scholars 
without providing a penny to 
equip them with teachers, 
house-room, or apparatus. It 
is as if a philanthropic mil- 
lionaire were to bequeath to 4 
friend, whose small income was 
mortgaged to its last sixpence, 
a dozen splendid carriages and 
a stableful of hungry horses, 
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and expect him out of the 
atmosphere of a historic tra- 
dition to build stables, feed the 
noble creatures, and create and 
pay the requisite staff of trained 
stablemen. Accordingly, in 
May last, the University found 
itself the richer by three hun- 
dred future scholars, together 
with the bracing knowledge 
that its own funds were nil, 
the staff of the colleges already 
doing full time, the colleges 
manned to overflowing, and the 
world crying out, “What good 
fortune! What wealth!” 
That the University and the 
colleges set themselvesin earnest 
to adopt the scheme, no matter 
what the sacrifice, is a symptom 
of the spirit that can animate a 
“somnolent medievalism.” But 
had the dons promulgated such 
a plan, how the welkin of Fleet 
Street would have rung with 
stimulating sarcasm on_ the 
sterile futility of the children 
of finance. That Oxford will 
somehow absorb the Rhodesians 
and not the Rhodesians Oxford 
is as true as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, and, after all, 
that is the only important 
matter; and so the don, after 
a shrug of his shoulders at the 
curious ways of the curious, 
passes on to a generous con- 
fession that if Mr Rhodes had 
done nothing else, he has done 
yeoman service in focussing the 
public mind on the unlimited 
possibilities latent in the oldest 
of our universities. An imperial 
Oxford! that is a conception 
which may well fire the mind 
and elevate the sentiment of 
every British citizen from Gib- 
raltar to Vancouver; and an 
Imperial university we may 
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slowly build up if we are not 
in too great a hurry. 

The situation, in short, calls 
for deep and frank probing of 
the fundamentals that underlie 
the serried statistics and the 
impressive dossiers compiled in 
the miniature Blue - Book of 
the Hebdomadal Council. Let 
us recall that in 1877 the 
University was thrown into 
the parliamentary crucible, and 
after four years spent as Royal 
Commissions spend them a new 
system was hammered out, and 
Oxford statutorily required to 
work it. To-day the invariable 
question of the modern mind is 
once more heard—“ You! the 
University — what have yqu 
done since I last saw you over- 
hauled, cleaned, and garnished?” 
Some broad preliminaries, then, 
are germane both to the inquiry 
and the answer. Obviously 
since 1881 much water has 
flowed under Folly Bridge, 
down the St Lawrence, the 
Ganges, the Parramatta, and 
the Zambesi. In a word, that 
complex of sentiments and 
forces, economic, social, and 
political, the sum of which we 
dub imperialism, has taken con- 


_crete shape. Weare all agreed 


that a party which excludes 
from its programme imperial- 
ism, however it may interpret 
the term, will unquestionably 
be condemned to plough the 
sands till the sands swallow it. 
It is equally true, though not 
yet recognised, that the univer- 
sities which forget the imperial 
factor will not be the universi- 
ties of the future. Next, let us 
note that the demands for, and 
the apparatus of, education 
have already quadrupled. The 
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Oxonian who left his college in 
1877 and returned in 1903 would 
find, amongst many strange 
things, Mansfield College, Man- 
chester New College, Roman 
Catholic Hostels—the establish- 
ments of the “ heterodox ” flour- 
ishing comfortably right under 
the shadow of the great tradi- 
tion. He will see colleges with 
new quadrangles, the Indian 
Institute, schools of Pedagogy, 
Geography, and English Litera- 
ture, a Museum whose labora- 
tories press on the sacred re- 
serves of athletics, four or five 
Women’s Halls, and = the 
Women Home Students. In 
the sunny walks of the Parks, 
while he stares at hockey 
and lacrosse, he will trip over 
the perambulators and the 
other impedimenta of mar- 
ried tutors. But he also dis- 
covers that the income of the 
University has not increased, 
and he will speculate on the 
diabolical connection between 
agricultural depression and 
educational needs that multi- 
ply with the speed of bacilli. 
Thirdly, he will recall the in- 
crease in the army and navy: 
we want to-day four times as 
many officers as we did; and the 
military experts now at last 
admit that an officer may be 
the better for a university edu- 
cation ; some even dare swear 
he should be required to have 
it. Fourthly, the needs of the 
public service have been dec- 
upled. The system of examin- 
ation for the Civil Services 
(Home and Indian) has been 
remodelled, and Oxford is now 
expected to furnish, say, half of 
the Civil Services, as well as to 
maintain increased and better- 
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trained supplies to the profes- 
sions of teaching, the clergy, 
the law, and the rest. Why 
should she not also, we may 
ask, provide commerce with 
brain-stuff that has been prop- 
erly educated and disciplined, 
and so enable the heart of 
a nation’s life to pump the 
best blood for the nourishing 
of that nation’s life? Fifthly, 
the last twenty years have wit- 
nessed a tremendous reaction 
in favour of purely scientific 
studies, as against the discipline 
of mind through literature. 
Hence the attack on Greek, 
the demand for French and 
German (one of the keys to the 
comparative study of science). 
Britain, we are reminded, is 
being beaten, not by muscle 
and physique, but by the spec- 
tacled professor in the Teutonic 
laboratory, by the labour-sav- 
ing appliances of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. Agricul- 
ture, forestry, chemistry, brew- 
ing, engineering in all its pro- 
tean forms, must be recognised 
by the modern university, or 
that university must go, unless 
the nation is prepared to go 
with it. And even if literary 
studies are to have their humble 
niche, the whole curriculum re- 
quires drastic remodelling. 
Economics and modern his- 
tory, as they are understood 
to-day, are virtually new sub- 
jects, providing a satisfactory 
education in themselves ; arche- 
ology and anthropology cannot 
be treated any longer as the 
down - trodden handmaids of 
classical scholarship; and if 4 
liberal education through litera- 
ture is still an essential, why 
not through living languages 
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with a historic as well as a 
living literature, instead of 
continuing what Mr H. G. 
Wells calls “mumbling over” 
the dead classics? These and 
similar obstinate questionings 
are not, we are frankly told, 
to be pooh-poohed out of ex- 
istence by a dull non-possu- 
mus. Lastly, in 1880 Oxford 
and Cambridge, with endow- 
ments not yet crippled by agri- 
cultural depression, had as uni- 
versities a virtual monopoly. 
To-day London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Wales, 
have entered into justifiable and 
sharp rivalry,—a_ subsidised 
competition in which new ap- 
paratus and curricula, new 
ideals and increasing revenues, 
are intended to challenge, with 
every prospect of success, the 
monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
Oxford and Cambridge. And 


beyond the Tweed the schools 
of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen have found in Mr 


Carnegie a lavish patron. 
The public conscience certainly 
is a curious organ: if Liver- 
pool or London begs sturdily 
it is applauded; yet such an 
appeal from Oxford would be 
called an undignified whine. 
But apart from this vagary of 
irrational sentiment, Oxford, 
with a stationary income, is 
confronted with a subsidised 
competition which will certainly 

me more severe. Can this 
competition be neglected, or its 
moral ignored? Will it have 
no effect on the quality, as well 
as the quantity, of the recruits 
that Oxford must have to main- 
tain her position? Can she 
afford to say she has nothing 
to learn and nothing to forget ? 
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The nation to-day says “No. 
It expects Oxford to be what 
it was in 1880—to harmonise 
into an ordered and efficient 
system the legacy and tradi- 
tion of the past with the de- 
mands of the present and the 
ideals of the future. That, 
we take it, is the problem in 
a nutshell. But how? Pre- 
sumably, however, it is ap- 
parent that once the problem 
is thus stated, a mere schedule 
of needs, many pages of figures, 
are not an answer which 
really goes to the root of the 
matter. Byall means let Oxford 
overhaul her machinery, note 
all her needs, and compare her 
stock with that of her rivals 
and that required by her own 
ideals—but something more is 
required, 

And, first, let us postulate 
that if there is to be reform 
at all, it must be reform from 
within. Oxford does not de- 
sire, must make it indeed ob- 
vious that it will not tolerate, 
parliamentary interference: it 
does not want another Com- 
mission to dislocate studies, 
disorganise machinery, and 
spend three years in taking 
evidence and three months in 
patching together a creaking 
compromise suitable to the 


‘date at which the Commis- 


sioners started their exhausting 
labours. That British method 
may be safely left to the War 
Office and the Mandarins of 
Pall Mall. All that is required 
can be done by the University 
itself: it has not stood still 
since 1880, and the patient 
combines a unique knowledge 
of his own ailments with 
a trained te and no 
E 
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small desire, to diagnose and 
cure them. The desire for real 
efficiency is alive to-day, and 
the Blue-Book of the Hebdo- 
madal Council silences the scep- 
tical on that point. Secondly, 
we must not forget—the British 
parent forgets it, of course, or 
rather he has never mastered 
the elementary proposition— 
that a university like Oxford 
has dual functions. It is not 
simply a laboratory, a gigantic 
school of higher education ; it 
is also, and must continue to 
be, a seat of learning. The 
education of most of its mem- 
bers ceases to be sure with the 
B.A. degree; but the educa- 
tion of many others can never 
come to an end. And to such 
its inspiration, encouragement, 
and rewards 1aust ever be 
decked with the freshness of 
youth and the strength through 
which the heavens are strong. 
On Oxford all learning and 
scholarship, all research and all 
knowledge, all science and all 
literature, have a paramount 
claim to find employment and 
encouragement within her por- 
tals. 

And here let us pin the 
discussion down for a moment 
by framing a brief catechism, 
suggested by the considerations 
advanced. Let us ask—1. Are 
the University and the colleges 
doing all that their resources 
permit for the encouragement 
of learning and the promotion 
of research? 2. Are the col- 
leges using and choosing their 
tutors in the most effective 
way? 3. Are they likely to 
get and to retain in the future, 
with the same ease as in the 
past, the staff and the services 
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that the University and the 
colleges really need? 4. Is 
the system of University and: 
college finance so framed and 
worked as to secure efficiency 
—financial and intellectual? 
Is it so framed as to combine 
the new needs of the University 
and the Empire with those of 
the old? 5. Is Oxford welcom- 
ing as they deserve the new 
studies which have arisen since 
1880, without forgetting the 
extended borders of the old? 
6. Is her machinery so de- 
vised as to supply the public 
services —the professions — as 
they have altered, with the 
men trained as they ought to 
be trained in the number that 
is required? 7. What is being 
done to assist the army in pro- 
viding it with educated officers? 
8. Are the colleges tapping the 
social strata which will supply 
the recruits that Oxford requires 
for all that she hopes to do? 
In a word, Is the University 
to her utmost possibility educat- 
ing capable men (and women ?) 
creating and employing the best 
kind of teachers, fostering the 
best knowledge? The present 
writer at any rate, who is not 
of those who believe that Ox- 
ford has stood still, or is sunk 
in sloth, far from it, certainly 
could not answer these and 
similar questions with an un- 
hesitating affirmative, and he 
is convinced that scarcely one 
competent person who knows 
the facts would do so either. 
This, let it be said at once, 1s 
not tantamount to a sweeping 
recommendation to scrap the 
existing system and install m 
its place a brand-new set of 
the latest appliances in educa- 
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tional mechanics, which in a 
couple of decades will require 
the same ruthless scrapping. 
Heaven protect the University 
from the refuge of the desperate 
witless—the melting-pot! A 
university whose physicians can 
only prescribe the melting-pot 
and pray for a miracle to 
clinch the work of the melters 
is only fit for the auctioneer or 
for exhibition at a World’s 
Fair. To-day the two most 
menacing dangers to higher 
education are, first, the tend- 
ency to forget that it is Ox- 
ford’s duty to provide a liberal, 
not a technical, education—the 
best, not a good, education— 
the quality, not the quantity 
and variety, of the manu- 
factured article, — her mission 
to champion to the last the 
supreme value of the useless 
as against the commerci- 
ally useful in training the 
mind ; and, secondly, the tend- 
ency to obliterate and then 
deny the vital distinction be- 
tween studies which are the 
fittest instruments of the best 
education and studies which 
are most appropriately allotted 
to the trained researcher. The 
reformers, the specialists, the 
commercialists, the researchers, 
the men in the street, are cry- 
ing out wildly, but with reason. 
You are doing nothing for the 
new needs of science, say they. 

ou are ignoring the claims of 
research and knowledge; you 
are deaf to the warnings of 
commercial, technical competi- 
tion; you call yourself a uni- 
versity, and in every depart- 
ment you are being left be- 
hind by Germany, America, 
France. And so the, repre- 
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sentatives of each of these 
subjects unite to squeeze re- 
cognition of it into the exist- 
ing curriculum, with the result 
that a patchwork is being 
cobbled together which is 
steadily sapping the funda- 
mental essentials of a liberal 
education, and at best is the 
pettiest sop to the legitimate 
claims of this or that particular 
department of knowledge and 
research; and the Oxford 
schools, if this process of 
tinkering continues, will end 
in the fiasco which invariably 
results from trying to cram 
a gallon of fine wine into a 
quart-pot. 

No; we must grasp clearly 
the two totally distinct func- 
tions of the University as such 
—its function to provide a 
liberal education, and its func- 
tion to be a seat of learning. 
And there will be no _per- 
manent or beneficial reform 
until these principles have 
vitalised and purified the whole 
structure from top to bottom. 
And what will happen then 
will be roughly this. The un- 
dergraduate will take his degree 
after training in a curriculum 


‘which a unique experience and 


knowledge has proved to be the 
best liberal education that the 
wit of man can devise. He will 
not be a fully fledged doctor, 
barrister, journalist, schoolmas- 
ter, civil servant, historian, 
diplomatist, lawyer, manager 
of a great business ; but he will 
be better fit to become a mem- 
ber of any profession, to go any- 
where and do anything. And 
conquer he will the young men 
drilled only to tread one nar- 
row track, because the prin- 
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ciple on which he has been 
trained is that the value of an 
education turns not on the 
quantum of facts acquired, but 
on the quantum of power to ac- 
quire which has been imparted. 
And then the University will 
say, See, I have provided for 
you post-graduate schools, in 
which you can study as a pro- 
perly equipped student any and 
every branch of knowledge 
which it is desirable human 
brains should pursue. True, 
these post-graduate schools do 
not exist. Oxford, then, must 
create them—schools in econ- 
omics, sociology, archzology, 
art, and all the branches of 
science that science demands: 
they may have courses of one 
or two or three years, they may 
provide degrees and classes, 
honours or pass, they may be 


few or many, but come they 
must if liberal education is to 
be saved, and the just claims 
of knowledge and research are 


to be met. For they are, and 
must be, part of the machinery 
which she provides as a seat of 
learning. 

Furthermore, Oxford must 
frankly sacrifice the last dyke 
of the Anglican tradition which 
still closes the B.D. and the 
D.D. to all but the Anglican. 
A Nonconformist to-day can 
obtain a first-class in the 
Honour school of theology 
(theology as a branch of educa- 
tion), he cannot obtain the B.D. 
and the D.D.: in other words, 
theology as a department of 
knowledge and research is still 
corseted in a religious test. 
The B.D. must be made like the 
B.C.L., the D.D. as the D.C.L., 
degrees open without reserve to 
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every worker who can satisfy 
the requirements of knowledge ; 
and then, and not till then, will 
Oxford be able to say that in 
theology as in law, in medicine, 
history, or mathematics, she 
knows of no sect, no faith, no 
schools — she recognises and 
knows only the servants of 
knowledge and the seekers after 
truth. And the University will 
then have an incontrovertible 
answer to the red-caps that 
would assault her educational 
system. You must prove, she 
will say, that your subject is 
not merely educationally good 
in itself, but educationally better 
than what already is _pre- 
scribed. To those who urge 
she is neglecting a branch of 
knowledge, she will reply, 
“Prove to me that your sub- 
ject is a fit branch of know- 
ledge for educated students and 
serious research, and I will 
gladly provide you with a post- 
graduate school in it”; and 
this position will be based 
on @ clear perception of her 
dual functions as a University. 
Furthermore, Oxford to - day, 
like Cambridge, is a University 
of England—she has yet to 
make herself a University of 
the Empire. The prestige of 
these two ancient universl- 
ties is an imperial asset 
—it is an educational asset 
likewise — and Oxford men, 
who learn with no little as 
tonishment that the Empire 
values Oxford, must now 
resolutely show that Oxford 
values the Empire. She can 
hope to draw from Sydney, 
Cape Town, Calcutta, or Tor- 
onto but a handful of under- 
graduates. But che can—she 
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must — offer them her post- 
graduate schools. Let her 
then, for the sake of the Em- 
pire if for no other reason, 
create this machinery ; let her 
insist that these post-graduate 
courses will be the broadest, 
the most properly equipped, the 
best taught, that she may have 
her share of the Bachelors in 
Arts of Toronto, Cape Town, 
Calcutta, or Sydney who de- 
sire to study (not to be edu- 
cated), to pursue knowledge, 
to partake in research, to ac- 
quire learning — yes, and of 
the bachelors of Harvard and 
a dozen American universities. 
To-day they go to Berlin or 
Paris, Vienna or Heidelberg. 
But to-morrow she can become 
the fostering-mother of hun- 
dreds who now would seek her 
home, but cannot because that 
home is not. It is no idle 


dream. It is a prospect based 


on facts. And will not the 
University in turn be doubly 
blessed with the learning of 
him who gives and him who 
takes? The blood of the 
Empire will circulate in her 
arteries; she will be imperial 
‘In the truest sense, the apex 
of the educational system, to 
whom many of the men of 
the future throughout the Em- 
pire will be drawn, from 
whom they will go out instinct 
with a new loyalty and gifted 
with a new spirit. In edu- 
cation, as in commerce, it is 
quality in the long-run that 
commands a monopoly — a 
quality which is the product 
of brain and insight. The uni- 
versity that to-day can produce 
articles which in quality and 
finish are the best in the intel- 
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lectual market will command 
that world’s market. Oxford is 
not yet that university; but 
the Rhodes scholars are com- 
ing: some of them will require 
education, but many, perhaps 
most, will demand training in 
a seat of learning. And even 
without the Rhodes scholars, 
whether she will make herself 
one of the truly imperial uni- 
versities in Britain will depend 
on herself. If she consents, a 
new chapter will open in her 
own history and in the history 
of the Empire. 

But the catechism requires us 
to passon. The public services, 
the army—what of them? 
After ten years of the new 
system of examination for the 
combined Home and Indian 
Civil Service, it is becoming 
fairly clear that on the one 
side the universities, in whose 
interests the new system was 
framed, will have to face an 
increasingly severe competition 
from the crammers, naturally 
bent on recovering the virtual 
monopoly which they enjoyed 
previously to 1892; and, 
secondly, that the public ser- 
vice a8 a career exercises an 
increasing attraction for young 
men of ability. It offers to the 
requisitely trained a certainty, 
reasonable pay for the majority, 
a decent pension, a desirable 
social status, unlimited scope 
for all kinds of brains and 
character, and no small number 
of big prizes to the fortunate 
and the specially gifted. It is, 
happily, beyond dispute that it 
is in the interest of the Civil 
Service that its servants should 
be university-trained men ; and 
it is the duty of Oxford to pro- 
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vide that this should be secured. 
At present Oxford is awaken- 
ing to an unpleasant dilemma. 
An increasingly large number 
of the scholars of colleges desire 
to make the Civil Service their 
career; in the stress of the 
fierce competition they have 
discovered that the subjects of 
the Oxford curriculum do not 
necessarily secure success in 
the examination. Accordingly 
an increasing number either 
leave Oxford in their fourth 
year, and have recourse to 
special preparation elsewhere, 
or else neglect some of their 
purely Oxford work to master 
additional subjects not recog- 
nised in the Oxford schools. In 
the former case Oxford loses 
them to the crammer; in the 
latter the colleges suffer be- 
cause their scholars fail to do 
themselves complete justice in 
the Honour schools. The col- 
leges naturally resent both 
results, but particularly the 
latter. Why should they turn 
themselves into nurseries for 
securing success in Civil Service 
examinations, to the detriment 
of the University and its scheme 
of a libera! education? Never- 
theless, facts must be faced. 
The Civil Service will continue 
increasingly to attract, and, 
unless the colleges and the Uni- 
versity frankly. recognise the 
situation, it is they and not the 
Civil Service which will go to 
the wall. Two courses suggest 
themselves. First, the Univer- 
sity must, by methods known to 
itself, see that the examination 
is so modelled and conducted as 
to secure that those subjects 
which are required in the in- 
terests of a liberal education 
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as given at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are allotted their proper 
proportion of marks. Secondly, 
—and this will be much more 
distasteful,—the University 
must recognise the existence 
and importance of the Civil Ser- 
vice examinations: if changes 
are required in the Oxford cur- 
riculum, those changes must be 
made ; if supplementary teach- 
ing is required in additional 
subjects, — economics, modern 
languages, &c.,—that supple- 
mentary teaching must be pro- 
vided by the University. A 
small Permanent Board of 
Organisation—a paid Intel- 
ligence Department—of really 
efficientexperts must be created, 
to overhaul and supervise per- 
manently machinery, methods, 
and results. The duties of 
this Intelligence Department 
broadly, then, will be to main- 
tain the examination on the 
basis of a truly liberal educa- 
tion; to suggest amendments 
to the University and the 
Civil Service Commissioners ; 
to think out the policy and to 
maintain the teaching and 
teachers necessary within the 
University itself. The interests 
of the Civil Service— the in- 
terests of the University—the 
interests of a liberal education 
unite in calling for this Board. 
The new situation has been 
created by the needs of the 
Empire, and it carries with it a 
duty imposed by the facts and 
their importance. The Uni- 
versity can, without sacrificing 
a single element that it rightly 
values, thus take a sure step 
towards becoming an imperial 
university, which will give it 
an assured command of the 
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educational machinery of the 
Empire, fresh and potent appeal 
to the homage of the sons of the 
Empire, new and _ illimitable 
fields for conquest by the prin- 
ciples of its intellectual sys- 
tem. If it refuses, it will have 
failed in a clear duty, and it 
will have surrendered to less 
competent hands its own priv- 
ileges and prerogatives. For 
if Oxford will not do it the 
crammer will. 

A similar line of argument 
applies to the army. If Ox- 
ford shows itself ready to 
grasp a unique opportunity,— 
offered practically in the War 
Office report,—it should be 
able in two or three years 
to send yearly into the army 
100 officers, perhaps 200, edu- 
cated in her schools, stamped 
with her character. All that is 
required is the will to call into 
existence another small Intelli- 
gence Department —a Board 
of Military Education— whose 
duty will be to devise a scheme 
under which young men will 
be encouraged to enter the 
University, knowing that, once 
_there, they will be educated 
with a view to obtaining com- 
missions, on a system which 
will give them the advantage 
in their career of being uni- 
versity bred. That certain 
changes will have to be made 
18 undeniable, that special 
arrangements must be pro- 
vided, a supplemental staff and 
so on set up. If Oxford re- 
fuses, from sloth, academic in- 
difference, or any other reason, 
she will learn that universities, 
like nations, which fail in their 
intellectual duties are punished 
as they merit in the long-run. 
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These “reforms”—more truly 
alterations in detail, to make ex- 
plicit what is already implicit 
—have, amongst other objects, 
the blessed end “efficiency.” 
The efficiency of the teachers 
is necessarily a prime concern 
to every university, because the 
best teachers in the long-run 
mean the best pupils. Now, 
efficiency in this sense is a 
particularly delicate subject for 
Oxford. It is also a subject 
which defies treatment in the 
concrete. Oxford has, like 
every other institution, its 
square pegs jammed into very 
round holes, and the problem of 
efficiency is how to reduce that 
number toa minimum. There 
are to-day, be it said frankly 
but with regret, professors who 
neglect their duties, tutors who 
cannot teach, men appointed to 
perform tasks which notoriously 
they either perform badly or 
not at all, because they are in- 
competent, idle, or interested in 
other things. The facts are 
known inside the system—in 
some cases they are known 
outside, in which cases they 
do incalculable damage. No 
machinery can either cure or 
prevent the recurrence of such 
clogs: it is a question of creat- 
ing @ new spirit, new tradi- 
tions, new canons, and new 
ideals. In the coming stress 
of competition, and coming it 
is with a vengeance, unless the 
University and colleges are pre- 
pared to insist at all costs on 
the efficiency of every teacher, 
great or small, to sacrifice per- 
sonal and highly creditable 
feelings, to sift, examine, pro- 
mote, or pass over by the light 
of performance alone, no ma- 
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chinery, no reforms in organisa- 
tion or detail, will avail. The 
institutions which, like the 
great business firms, pay the 
market price and see that they 
get the value for their money 
will secure the ability, and 
beat all along the line the in- 
stitutions which do not. Per- 
sonal loyalty has played a 
great part in the history of 
Oxford ; but in the new age a 
university will not be able to 
live on loyalty alone. The 
struggle of the universities 
will be determined by the 
same factors that determine 
other struggles in a world of 
remorseless competition. The 
fittest alone will survive. Will 
Oxford have the wisdom and 
the courage to insist on this 
being done? Oxford alone can 
answer. 

But, it will be objected, all 
these changes, great or small, 
mean money. Finance is the 
root of the matter, and we 
cordially agree, with the pro- 
viso that the financial problem 
is not so simple as it looks. 
The University has published 
an authoritative report speci- 
fying needs, to satisfy which 
money in large sums is required. 
Provide us, cry the objectors, 
with the money, and all will 
be well. But will it? is the 
financial question really so 
simple a sum in arithmetic? 
The unkind say, for example, 
that you do not get the money 
because not merely the unin- 
structed public is not con- 
vinced you deserve to have it. 
The malevolent even venture 
to retort that Oxford does not 
make an efficient use of the 
resources undeniably at her dis- 
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posal. Take an example—the 
body known as the Delegates 
of the Common University 
Fund. Are the performances 
of this body, controlling no 
small sums of money, and its 
relation to the Hebdomadal 
Council, the University, the 
teachers, the colleges, and the 
Museum such as inspire con- 
fidence or satisfaction? Is it 
a body to which the colleges 
or the reformers are eagerly 
prepared to intrust still larger 
sums? Well, spend a term in 
Oxford and ask the question, 
and the answers will surprise 
you. 

The present elaborate hier- 
“archy of Councils, Boards, and 
Delegacies is, in fact, the system 
set up in 1880, and into it has 
been piecemeal incorporated all 
the additional machinery cre- 
ated ad hoc by the pressure of 
needs that have come into exist- 
ence since then. Well-disposed 
critics, not without reason, 
assert that much of the system 
is unnecessarily complicated 
and cumbrous, no little of it 
antiquated and calculated to 
defeat the ends for which it 
was created ; that in principle 
it fails to connect responsibility 
with power; that in working 
it is at the mercy of sectional 
interests fighting, and rightly 
fighting, under the system, for 
their own hand against the hand 
of all and several. Seriously, 
has not the time come when 
the University should frankly 
and unsparingly overhaul its 
central governmental machin- 
ery, and aim at effecting those 
reforms which will secure 4 
maximum of intellectual effic- 
iency with a minimum of effort 
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and of financial waste? More- 
over, universities, like national 
armies, need a Thinking Depart- 
ment, a Brain which is primarily 
occupied with the fundamental 
problems of the higher strategy 
and tactics. Oxford to-day 
demonstrably suffers externally 
and internally from the absence 
of an intelligible and authori- 
tative policy framed to meet 
constantly increasing and com- 
petitive claims on its resources, 
a policy based on a reasoned 
answer to the question, “For 
what purposes does the Univer- 
sity exist?” For example, in 
the Blue-Book so often alluded 
to, the responsible authority 
compiles a tremendous state- 
ment of claims, and at the 
outset explicitly “thinks it best 
to express no opinion regarding 
the urgency of the several needs 
thus brought to light ” —the 
one thing that every reasonable 
man desires to know. And 
then surprise is expressed at 
the apathy of public opinion 
and the callousness of the 
millionaire. To be sure, it 
is clear that a number of 
individuals, more or less im- 
portant, are sturdily begging 


for a number of things more or . 


less urgent. But does the 
University guarantee their 
claims or pledge its word 
that what is demanded is in- 
dispensable? Who can say 
until an official Intelligence 
Department will by an authori- 
tative programme take the 
nation into its confidence and 
explain what the University 
wants todo and why? There 
18 no international conspiracy 
against Oxford. It will be 
time enough to complain of 
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starvation and neglect when 
Oxford has done all that she 
can for herself, when the public 
declines to listen to a reasoned 
appeal. National universities 
which are doing a nation’s 
work in a businesslike way, as 
a rule, are not permitted to go 
bankrupt. 

But finance opens up other 
problems, not commonly touched 
on, and vitally connected with 
efficiency. It will perhaps not 
be out of place to indicate their 
character by a brief reference 
to facts and figures. And first, 
the question of payment of 
the staff. Oxford is slowly dis- 
covering that in a hard world 
of competition brains, other 
things being equal, will in the 
long-run be commanded by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, as 
every business man knows and 
actson. If Oxford desires to be 
an imperial university it must 
have an imperial staff—z.e., the 
best that can be gathered to- 
gether. But Oxford must be 
able to say to A or B, You are 
the man I want, and I will 
make it worth your while to 
stay with me and do my work. 
To-day the competition for the 
brains educated at Oxford is a 
very different thing to what it 
was in 1880, and the competi- 
tion is increasing, will increase, 
and will not diminish, The 
University and colleges, just as 
the public schools, are beginning 
to feel the pinch of the com- 
petition above all of the public 
services. Except in rare in- 
stances, where a man is marked 
out by temperament or private 
means for a scholar’s life, ability 
flows where the rewards are 
most satisfactory. If a college 
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or @ university can only say, I 
will start you with £400 a-year, 
but at forty you may be getting 
perhaps £600, and at sixty 
ditto; and other competing 
authorities tell a very different 
tale,—the colleges will not in 
the long-run have first pick. 
Be it remembered, too, that 
marriage is now recognised, 
that the standard and cost of 
living have risen and are rising, 
that dons are human, and the 
issue is clear. 

If the colleges are not in the 
future to be driven to the wall, 
they must be able to prove 
that the career of a teacher, 
reckoned in £. s. d., can reason- 
ably compare with the bar or 
business, journalism, school- 


mastering, or the Civil Service. 
In other words, the college 
tutor must be better paid, not 
at first, but in his later stages, 


or natural laws will assert 
themselves, and that spells the 
second-rate taken on compul- 
sion. To speak plainly, the 
colleges no longer can rely on 
loyalty or an implied basis of 
private means, or if they do, 
they and the University, the 
nation and the Empire, will 
suffer. And in this connection 
another suggestion also may be 
made. Some American uni- 
versities have adopted, with 
praiseworthy wisdom, the prin- 
ciple of the Sabbatical year 
—te., every eight years they 
require their professors to spend 
twelve months outside the 
United States. Why should 
the colleges not do the same 
for their tutors in Oxford— 
viz., insist that every eighth 
year he shall study on full pay 
for twelve months elsewhere 
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than in Great Britain or Ire- 
land? No university can suffer 
from a plethora of ideas. An 
Oxford whose colleges were 
yearly being replenished by 
trained teachers who knew the 
Empire at first hand, .or had 
periodically studied in non- 
British universities, would be 
a very different Oxford to that 
which exists to-day. 

Let us take another concrete 
example of foolish finance— 
the emoluments of examiners. 
The work is skilled work; on 
its efficient performance hangs 
the reputation and prestige of 
the University. The Univer- 
sity at present gets it admir- 
ably done by relying on 
the loyalty of its employés, 
For instance, the examiners in 
“Greats,” five in number, are 
paid each £100 (less income- 
tax) for three months’ arduous 
and highly technical services. 
The fee for the examination to 
the student is two guineas ; the 
average number of examined 
is, say, 150, which means that 
the University is £200 out of 
pocket, and that the money 
must be made by starving 
the examiners in the pass- 
schools, where there is a sur- 
plus. Now, the fee for the 
Civil Service examination, not 
a whit more important than 
that of Liters Humaniores, is 
£5. On that basis the Uni 
versity would not lose a six- 
pence, and would be able to 
pay its examiners £150, not 
one penny more than they 
deserve. The present system, 
then, of finance in all the 
Honour schools, and most of 
the pass-schools, is bad in prin- 
ciple, unfair in its working, and 
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cannot last. Common - sense 
requires that it should be rad- 
ically altered, and the only 
obstacle is an antiquated con- 
ception that any pay is good 
enough for purely intellectual 
work. 

Similarly the whole financial 
relations of the undergraduate 
to the colleges require drastic 
amendment. Assuming that 
his education costs him £200 
a-year, analysis shows that at 
the outside £25 goes towards 
payment for tuition, in many 
cases not more than £20 or 
£21—a quite inadequate sum 
as compared with what is 
received. A sound system of 
finance would do two things: 
it would raise the tuition fees, 
and so enable the colleges 
to pay their staff better; it 
would by a more efficient dom- 
estic administration lower the 
cost of living, which is absurdly 
high and wasteful, by at least 
20 percent. The British parent 
in that case would not pay one 
farthing more; there would still 
be left the same desirable oppor- 
tunities for each undergraduate 
to learn to cut his cloth accord- 
ing to his purse; and the col- 


leges would be enabled to pay - 


their hard-worked staffs reason- 
ably. Moreover, by reducing 
the cost of living, numbers of 
students who at present are 
debarred from entering the 
University because they cannot 
meur the existing minimum 
charges — students who, as in 
Scotland, are prepared to un- 
dergo every sacrifice in order to 
Secure a university education 
—would now be able to enter 
Oxford, to the great gain of 
the University and themselves. 
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Tuition fees of £40 a-year would 
not deter them: it is the cost 
of living that is an effective 
hindrance. And if such ex- 
penditure is preventible, why is 
it not prevented ? 

It would be impossible to 
close without touching on two 
more problems of the many that 
await thrashing out. England 
enters this year on a newchapter 
in her educational system. The 
new machinery created by the 
bill has been primarily devised 
to introduce some simplicity, co- 
ordination, and graduation into 
a chaos of overlapping areas 
and conflicting authorities, into 
a welter of confusion of primary, 
secondary, and higher education. 
For the first time a grand trunk 
staircase from the basement to 
the upper platforms may now 
be possible. At the end of that 
staircase are already placed the 
spacious saloons of the Uni- 
versity. Hitherto those saloons 
have been largely, if not exclus- 
ively, open to the sons of the 
aristocracy, the sons of the gov- 
erning and upper middle class ; 
but for a university that aspires 
to be national and imperial that 
is not enough. To suggest 
methods at this point is pre- 
mature, but the broad features 
of the new duty imposed by the 
new age and the new ideals 
are already clear. Some- 
how Oxford must convince the 
nation that she desires to re- 
cruit her undergraduates also 
from the students for whom the 
grand trunk staircase is mainly 
being built, and it is she who 
must tempt them to climb 
that staircase because of what 
awaits them at the top. The 
twentieth century contains no 
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harder, or more imperative, duty 
than this. And the future of 
our race, if we would but act 
upon our beliefs, rests beyond all 
controversy on a national deter- 
mination at all costs to see that 
not a single brain in the nation 
is starved or lost. It is no use 
blinking facts: to-day hundreds 
of brains are starved, stunted, 
or lost—Oxford does not com- 
mand the respect and confid- 
ence of more than a section of 
the nation. But with 1903 Ox- 
ford can begin at least to plan 
and dig the foundations of a 
university, national as the term 
has not been understood save 
in Scotland. 

And the second problem is 
concerned with Science. The 
opposition between Science and 
Humanism, which has caused 
so much ink to flow to so little 
purpose, has been the creation 
of men who did not or would 
not understand what Science 
and Humanism respectively 
implied. It is childish to 
suppose that Oxford can be- 
come national or imperial if 
some of her sons continue to 
sneer at or hinder the realisa- 
tion of the irrefragable claims 
that Science has on every 
university. An Oxford in 
which the laboratories are not 
as important as the schools of 
Literee Humaniores or of His- 
tory might be a higher school 
of letters; it would not be a 
university or a home of know- 
ledge. Circumstances may pre- 
vent Oxford from becoming a 
great school of engineering or 
of medical students,—we sin- 
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cerely hope not,—but nothing 
ought to prevent her from 
making herself a place where 
every kind of scientific research 
is fostered with pride. There 
are, happily, many Oxford 
Humanists who in the Oxford 
of the future pray to have an- 
other Gaisford, another Coning. 
ton, another Stubbs and Free. 
man, working side by side with 
Listers, Edisons, and Kelvins 
produced by herself,—Human- 
ists who desire to claim beyond 
contradiction that her schools 
provide work for all to whom 
knowledge and truth are the 
best things that life can impart. 
So let the work begin then by 
admitting freely that the liberal 
education which we do assert 
it is Oxford’s privilege to 
champion can be derived from 
the prolegomena of Science as 
well as from those of letters. 
The protagonists of Science are 
not unreasonable; they are 
rightly confident about the 
future of their cause: to-day 
they are ready to meet the 
Humanists more than half-way 
if they are encouraged, not 
bullied. And if the Humanists 
are wise they will seize the 
opportunity. Ten years hence 
it will be too late. 

An imperial Oxford! Does 
that not really mean that what 
is thought and taught in Ox- 
ford will be thought to-morrow 
in Great Britain and through 
the Empire? Is that not an 
ideal worth working for, worth 
any and every sacrifice that the 
ideal may ask ? 

ACADEMICUS. 
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ALFRED STEVENS MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON— AN EM- 
BARRASSED DEAN-——THE PROJECT OF A COMMITTEE—-THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY AND ITS ADVOCATE—GOVERNMENTS AS PATRONS—-A PUB- 
LISHER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—THE CHANGE IN GERMAN 
SENTIMENT—SIR ALEXANDER BRUCE TULLOCH’S REMINISCENCES. 


ALFRED STEVENS, unlucky 
in his life, is still pursued, 
long after death, by a demon 
of ill-luck. A foolish Govern- 
ment, together with an inap- 
preciative Chapter, rendered 
the completion of his splendid 
monument to the Duke of 
Wellington, which is_ the 


triumph of modern art, a 
pinching, grinding hardship. 
Sums so large were squandered 
upon unsuccessful competitors, 
and upon the making of a 
useless model, that very little 
was left for the sculptor, who 


died in the midst of con- 
troversy and embarrassment. 
Nor was it merely money, or 
its lack, that harassed him. 
An amiable Dean, a poet, who 
should have known better, pro- 
tested against the equestrian 
statue designed to surmount 


the canopy. A warrior upon . 


horseback seemed to the Dean 
an outrage upon his church. 
He himself would have pre- 
ferred to see the Iron Duke 
in the attitude of prayer, like 
the infant Samuel in the 
Picture-books; and a scrupu- 
lous piety was never more 
oddly coupled with a lack of 
humour, But the Dean’s scruple 
was respected, and the group 
of the Duke and his charger 
was unachieved in bronze at 
the death of Stevens. 


A body of Englishmen is so 
seldom asked to deal with an 
artistic masterpiece that we 
are not surprised at the embar- 
rassment of the Dean and Chap- 
ter. And it must be confessed 
that they proved at every step 
theirlack of graceand judgment. 
Indeed, no sooner did the monu- 
ment pass into their hands than 
they did their best to get rid of 
it, hiding it away in a side- 
chapel where it was secure 
from observation. Now and 
again a protest was raised 
against this neglect; now and 
again it was suggested that 
the equestrian statue, the model 
of which remained in the crypt, 
should be cast in bronze; but 
protest and suggestion alike 
fell upon deaf ears. So, for 
many years, nothing was done, 
until Lord Leighton made a 
spirited attempt to remove the 
disgrace. He appealed to the 
Government—in vain. He tried 
to collect money—also in vain. 
His colleagues of the Academy, 


now so zealous for the honour ~ 


of Stevens, were of course 
more deeply interested in the 
display of their own works 
than in the reputation of a 
sculptor who never exhibited 
at Burlington House. It is 
true that one of them was will- 
ing to model a fresh group, at 
a price, while another was pre- 
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pared to embellish the monu- 
ment with decoration of his 
own! But fortunately funds 
were lacking for these enter- 
prises, and when the monu- 
ment was shifted to the spot 
for which Stevens had designed 
it, the cost of removal was 
largely defrayed by Lord 
Leighton himself. 

It is clear, therefore, that 
Stevens and his monument 
owed little enough to govern- 
ments or academies, and it is 
unlikely that anything more 
would have been done had 
not his cause been taken up 
again some three years ago by 
a body of disinterested en- 
thusiasts. An article in the 


‘Saturday Review,’ a question 
put to the House of Lords 
and rebuffed, set before the 
country their plain and hon- 
ourable design. 


They had no 
axe to grind, no gospel to 
preach of art or egoism. They 
merely desired to do honour to 
neglected genius, to carry out 
loyally and humbly the wishes 
of a dead man. Without fuss 
or advertisement they collected 
the necessary money, and won 
the sympathetic approval of the 
Dean and Chapter, now more 
happily inspired than hereto- 
fore. Their plan was simplicity 
itself: they had no other 
purpose than to carry out as 
faithfully as possible Stevens’ 
own existing model. Now, this 
model is almost perfect. A hoof 
has been broken off; the tail is 
chipped and roughened by time ; 
the edges of the Duke’s drapery 
are frayed. But all these defi- 
ciencies (they are neither many 
nor great) may easily be made 
good from the sketch, now in 
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the Kensington Museum, as 
well as from the artist’s own 
drawings. The task, therefore, 
which is set to Mr Tweed, the 
sculptor appointed by the com- 
mittee, is neither difficult nor 
hazardous. He is not asked to 
compose a new work, which 
shall be in sympathy with 
Stevens’ monument. It is not 
for him to display his own 
talent, or his understanding of 
another’s transcendent genius. 
In fact, he will discharge no 
higher duty than that of a 
skilled workman. Under his 
auspices, we believe, Stevens’ 
equestrian statue will be set 
up precisely as the artist left 
it. Were we not confident in 
this belief, we would protest 
with what force we might 
against an over-rash interfer- 
ence. But Mr Tweed is not 
likely to sacrifice his reputation 
to a foolish vanity; nor, if he 
were thus ambitious, would his 
committee humour him. The 
limits of his work are clearly 
defined, and he can only suc- 
ceed by a devout reverence for 
the master’s work. ‘The more 
the appointed sculptor sinks his 
own individuality ’’—to quote 
Mr Thornycroft’s wise words 
—“and leaves the work of 
Stevens intact, rough though 
it be, the more he will gain 
the respect of his fellow- 
craftsmen, and, no doubt, of 
the committee which has in- 
trusted the work to him.” 
And if Mr Tweed does not 
carry out the work to the 
satisfaction of his fellow-crafts- 
men and committee, it will 
assuredly be suppressed. 
Here, then, if ever, was an 
opportunity for sincere ©0- 
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operation. All those who 
wished to see a tardy justice 
done to Stevens’ work might 
have strengthened the hand of 
the committee with aid and 
counsel, But you cannot ex- 
pect either aid or counsel from 
the official representatives of 
British Art. These representa- 
tives have, in many a crisis, 
shown the savage spirit of the 
dog in the manger. Unwilling 
to do anything themselves, they 
are only stirred from inaction 
by the activity of others. Sir 
Edward Poynter, for instance, 
has for some years been in a 
position (or in two positions) of 
trust and influence. He was a 
colleague of Lord Leighton 
when Lord Leighton interposed 
on behalf of Stevens’ great 
monument. When he suc- 
ceeded to Leighton’s chair he 
might have carried on his pre- 
decessor’s work. But he re- 
frained, and it was not until 
after Lord Hardwicke had put 
his question to Lord Salisbury 
that Sir Edward busied himself 
in the matter. At last, how- 
ever, he approached the Govern- 
ment, and at the very moment 
that he heard of the success of 
the committee, which had ap- 
pointed Mr Tweed, he had 
interested more than one 
Minister in his project. Not 
unnaturally he is chagrined 
that others have forestalled 
him. He is no doubt the more 
deeply chagrined because the 
enterprise is taken out of the 
hands of the Royal Academy, a 
private society of which he 
happens to be president. We 
can understand his chagrin, 
even though we cannot sympa- 
thise with its motive. But we 
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cannot profess to feel any 
sorrow that it was not left to 
him to carry out the laudable 
design. We fear the Academi- 
cians, though they come with 
gifts in their hands. We do 
not forget that Burlington 
House is the home of “ genius ” ; 
we are not unmindful of that 
sculptor who was willing to 
substitute his design for 
Stevens’ own; and we are 
convinced that, had Sir Edward 
Poynter had his way, the great 
sculptor’s own model would 
have had a very poor chance of 
reproduction. 

But if we distrust Sir 
Edward Poynter, what shall 
we say of Mr Spielmann, who 
fights upon the same side? 
This gentleman’s intrusion is, 
indeed, the least pleasant part 
of an argument which, but for 
him, might have been conducted 
without acrimony. Now, Mr 
Spielmann may best be de- 
scribed as the Mr Gosse of the 
Fine Arts. While Mr Gosse is 
ready at a moment’s notice to 
support upon his herculean 
shoulders the dignity of Litera- 
ture, and fresh from the com- 
position of an article upon 


-Sculpture to declare that a 


barrister has no right to express 
an opinion upon letters, Mr 
Spielmann professes himself the 
defender of all the crafts which 
he does not practise. He holds 
aloft the bauble called “Art” 
with the same athletic ease 
wherewith an acrobat at a fair 
poises an iron bar. But “ Art” 
for him is bounded on this side 
by our only Comic Journal, on 
that by the Royal Academy. 
So he marches through life 
with the Mahogany Tree in one 
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hand and Burlington House in 
the other. He is the maiden- 
aunt of ‘Punch’; the gen- 
erous protector of the austere 
Forty. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that, when he first heard 
of Lord Hardwicke’s committee, 
he was filled with “the worst 
apprehensions.” Since he had 
not been consulted, he declared 
that the discussions of that 
committee were carried on in 
secret, and he forgot all the 
while that self-advertisement 
does not mean candour, and 
that there is a wide gulf fixed 
between conspiracy and discre- 
tion. But Mr Spielmann’s atti- 
tude is that of the good dog 
Tray. He cannot bear to see 
a hand raised inadvertently 
against his Academic master, 
whom he protects with a fidelity 
rather admirable than wise. 
Here was a committee, of which 
he had been told nothing, and 
upon which not a single Acad- 
emician had been asked to sit. 
“Art” was manifestly in danger, 
and Mr Spielmann was there 
to protect it, according to his 
custom. So he majestically and 
inappositely throws doubt upon 
Mr Tweed’s competence, for- 
getting that the sculptor will 
merely be called upon to carry 
_ out another’s work. But the 
unds upon which he ob- 
jects to the appointment of Mr 
Tweed are so finely character- 
istic that they must be enumer- 
ated. In the first place, he 
asks, “ What did Mr Rhodes 
think” of his statue? ‘“ What 
does his family think of it?” 
We have the greatest respect 
for both Mr Rhodes and his 
family, but we should hesitate 
to take their judgment upon a 
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matter of sculpture. In the 
second place, objects Mr Spiel- 
mann, Mr Tweed exhibited 
nothing at Burlington House 
in 1898, 1899, 1901, and 1902. 
Proh pudor! Is it not clear as 
day that a man who in four 
years contributed nothing at all 
to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, is unfit to superin- 
tend the casting in bronze of 
an artist’s work, who never 
once in a long and glorious 
career recognised the existence 
of the Sacred Forty! After 
these arguments, we need not 
take Mr Spielmann very seri- 
ously. He has had his share 
of publicity in the ‘Times’; 
and he has faithfully sup- 
ported the cause of the Acad- 
emy, which is so near his 
heart. But while both he and 
Sir Edward Poynter have ex- 
posed the real reason of their 
displeasure, neither the one nor 
the other has succeeded in dis- 
crediting the committee. 
Many things have been said 
during the discussion about 
governments and academies, 
and the part which they 
should play in artistic enter- 
prise. Now, in the matter of 
governments we may neglect 
first principles, and make 4 
confident appeal to history. 
An ideal government, no doubt, 
might be intrusted with the 
delicate task of beautifying 
its cities with noble buildings 
and splendid monuments. The 
French Government is not 
ideal; yet its Ministry of Fine 
Arts, supported by a staff of 
experts and inspectors, has 
achieved much that is praise- 
worthy. But the English 
Government has never been 
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able to protect the interests 
of art or artists. A glance at 
the past will show you that 
our official enterprises have 
all failed miserably. What are 
our Law Courts but an en- 
cumbrance to the earth? Is 
there any citizen who looks 
with pride upon the Natural 
History Museum at Kensing 
ton? Can any member of our 
Commons sit in his uncomfort- 
able seat, and declare that the 
House is conveniently designed 
for legislation? Remember the 
hardships which were put up- 
on Alfred Stevens by a harsh 
Minister. Look at the statues 
which adorn our open spaces. 
And then ask yourself if a 
Government which in the past 
has committed so many errors, 
is likely in the future to be 
more wisely guided. Nor is 
the reason for our Govern- 
ment’s failure difficult to find. 


A Minister, whose existence de- 
pends upon the strength of his 
party, cannot afford to dissi- 
pate his energies upon projects 


which bring him no votes. He 
is seldom stirred to action, save 
by pressure from without ; and 
since the Fine Arts control no 
seats, and are never likely to 
turn an election, the wisest 
Minister is compelled to think 
lightly of them. It is for this 
reason, too, that, while the press 
1s efficiently protected, the laws 
of copyright, unsatisfactory as 
they are, still await amend- 
ment. But we do not com- 
plain of a drawback inevitable 
to our system. It is not the 
usiness of politicians to pro- 
tect the Arts; and until we 
have a Minister specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and 
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always fortified by the advice 
of experts, it is idle to ask 
statesmen to perform duties 
for which they are obviously 
ill-suited. We might as 
justly exact an opinion upon 
horse-racing from the bench of 
bishops. 

Nor is the Academy of Arts 
any better fitted by habit and 
tradition to protect what should 
be its special province than the 
Government. It has had many 
chances, and neglected them all. 
It has proved over and over 
again that it is a private club, 
bent upon the prosecution of 
its own advantage, and heedless 
of all else. Its administration 
of the Chantrey Bequest is 
sufficient of itself to disqualify 
it from interfering in public 
affairs. We state this simple 
fact without any displeasure. 
Indeed, we cannot help cherish- 
ing a sort of admiration for the 
cynicism wherewith the Acad- 
emicians have studied their own 
profit. There they are, the 
Sacred Forty, like so many 
lotus-eaters, comfortably housed 
and efficiently protected. Why 
should they bother about the 
world of Art which lies beyond 
Why should they 
not lie upon the yellow sand of 
prosperity and feel the warm 
breeze of contentment blow upon 
their happy cheeks? If one of 
their number did not now and 
again come out of Piccadilly, 
and pretend to play the part of 
an interested patron, we should 
have no word of blame for them. 
But they have no right to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon sculp- 
ture or painting. Finance is 
their affair, and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer chose 
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to consult them, they could 
doubtless give him the sound- 
est of advice. 

Private enterprise, therefore, 
is our best support, and the 
critics, responsible and_irre- 
sponsible, who have attacked 
the committee pledged to 
carry out Alfred Stevens’ de- 
sign, would have been wiser to 
support that committee than 
to charge it with ignorance 
and bad faith. Its task is so 
simple, that were it so minded 
it could not bungle it; and 
when the masterpiece is at last 
finished, the world, forgetting 
the peevish objections of Sir 
Edward Poynter and the pomp- 
ous rodomontade of Mr Spiel- 
mann, will give gratitude where 
it is due, and will recognise 
that it owes the completion of 
our finest monument not to 
governments nor to academies, 
but to the public spirit of Mr 
Maccoll, Lord Hardwicke, and 
their colleagues. 


If evidence were lacking of 
the indifference wherewith gov- 
ernments contemplate the pro- 
gress of the arts, it might be 
sought in Viscount Goschen’s 
interesting biography of his 
grandfather.' For one of the 
most striking episodes in the 
German publisher’s life was 
the spirited war which he 
waged against the pirates. 
In the eighteenth century the 
book-pirates of Germany knew 
neither mercy nor morals. 
The country, divided into 
many states, was governed 
by many and various laws, 
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and no attempt was made 
to frame a law of copyright 
which might be acceptable to 
all. Although no _ publisher 
could live unless he contrived 
a general sale of his books 
from one end of the country 
to another, they were stolen 
as soon as printed, and the 
rapid sale of a first edition 
was his only chance of profit. 
The Germans, in fact, robbed 
the fruits of other men’s brains 
with the same cynicism as was 
practised until the last few 
years by the ‘publishers of 
America. Against this prac- 
tice Goschen set his face with 
a single-minded energy which 
did greater credit to his heart 
than to his head. A little 
cunning, no doubt, would have 
profited him vastly. Had he. 
recognised the pirates as honest 
men, which they were not, he 
might have come to terms with 
them. But Goschen would 
never come to terms with 
scoundrels. Between him and 
them was war to the knife, 
and the publisher of Leipzig 
put upon his knife the sharp- 
est edge that whetstone could 
impart. He rarely advertised 
a book without taking ad- 
vantage of the publicity thus 
afforded to strike a blow at 
his enemies, and so he in- 
volved all his clients in his 
own righteous contest. Here 
is a specimen of his contro- 
versial style to be found in the 
‘Literatur - Zeitung’ of 1787: 
“ Notice.—Christian Gottlieb 
Schmieder in Karlsruhe has 
committed the unparalleled 
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villainy of pirating six of my 
new publications at once. I 
hereby publicly accuse this 
man of an unheard-of rob- 
bery, and warn every one who 
has the misfortune to have 
dealings with him to beware 
of the rascal. A man with- 
out honour or honesty or con- 
science is dangerous in every 
relation of life.’ At another 
time he would warn the pirate- 
publisher, “who is outside the 
pale,” that he has taken 
“carefully considered measures 
against him.” But after one 
fashion or another he assailed 
the thief for some ten years, 
and had the satisfaction at last 
of seeing his wares protected. 
Thus it must always be that 
the work of a man’s brain is 
the last commodity which a 
government thinks it useful to 
protect, and Goschen’s bio- 
graphy comes most appositely 
to our support. But Viscount 
Goschen’s work may be com- 
mended upon many grounds. 
It is a curious chapter in the 
history of German literature 
and German manners. It in- 
troduces us to Goethe, to 
Schiller, to Wieland, to all the 
great writers of prose and verse, 
who in the eighteenth century 
shed a lustre upon the Father- 
land, and helped to prepare the 
great movement of romanti- 


asm, which presently over- 
Whelmed Europe. It was a 
time of storm and stress, of high 
ideals and warm affections. 
There is not one of the group 
who could not rise to ecstasy at 


&moment’s notice. The letters 
which they exchanged are writ- 
ten at the red heat of fever, 
and even such dross as money 
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is discussed with more than a 
flash of the sacred fire. Schiller 
appears upon the scene of 
Leipzig in a golden cloud of 
sentimental glory. He was 
still at Mannheim, indulging in 
the wildest Schwirmerei, when 
Huber and Korner, with their 
two goddesses, Dora and Minna 
Stock, invited him to Saxony. 
At first the quartette jealously 
guarded their anonymity, but 
of course they had no intention 
of blushing and sentimentalising 
unknown, and their secret was 
speedily divulged by themselves. 
K6rner’s first letter is a high- 
flown pzean to youth and poetry. 
It is easy to see that it sprang 
from the heart, and the crusti- 
est countenance could not con- 
template it without a kind of 
effervescence. “At a time when 
Art is more and more ¢éonde- 
seending to play the part of the 
mercenary slave to rich and 
mighty voluptuaries”—such is 
his overture—‘“‘it does the heart 
good when a great man appears, 
and shows what mankind is 
able to achieve. The better 
part of mankind, sick with dis- 
gust at the age in which it 
lives, in the thick of degenerate 
creatures, languishes for great- 
ness, quenches its thirst, and 
feels an inward lifting power 
which raises it above its contem- 
poraries, and influences which 
strengthen it on its weary 
course towards a worthy goal. 
... This is the reason why I 
have joined three other persons 
who are worthy to read your 
works, in order to thank you 
and to render you homage.” 
What must have been the feel- 
ings of a young poet, who re- 
ceived such a document penned 
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by an unknown hand? And 
it did more than write — this 
ecstatic quartette. Korner set 
one of Schiller’s songs to music, 
“as a test whether I have un- 
derstood you”; Minna worked 
him a pocket-book ; while Dora 
sketched the four colleagues for 
his edification. How could 
Schiller resist the call? Noth- 
ing but the lack of 300 thalers 
barred the road which might 
lead him to his friends, and no 
sooner had Goschen found the 
money than he shook the dust 
of Mannheim from his feet, put 
the publisher’s daughter from 
his heart, and hastened to re- 
ceive the homage of his devout 
admirers. 

Such is the strain in which 
the early part of the book is 
composed. They are all senti- 
mental — poets and publisher 
alike. Only Goethe, already 
Olympian, keeps himself apart, 
never forgetting, even in the 
moment of inspiration, the ne- 
cessity of being well paid. His 
correspondence with Goschen is 
the least pleasant of all. His 
eye is always upon the main 
chance, and not even Goschen’s 
losses melt him to compas- 
sion. The publisher, truly, 
is the strangest of his class. 
Poor as he was at the com- 
mencement, he frankly con- 
fesses that he cares nothing 
about taste or fashion. He 
is desperately interested in 
what he believes to be the 
best literature, and he is al- 
ways prepared to sacrifice an 
immediate profit to future 
glory. In sentiment, mean- 
while, he yields to none of 
them. His love-letters might 
have been written by Korner, 
or even by the great Schiller 
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himself. ‘My dearest Jette,” 
he exclaims, “I have not yet 
seen you to-day! I am kept 
from you till to-morrow! It 
is ten minutes past four, 
Would that this minute might 
carry you a thought of me! 
Why, dear Jette, can I not 
forget you, neither in this 
business-room nor in my soli- 
tary home, neither in my 
walks nor in society, neither 
morning nor night? Why do 
I see or seek you everywhere? 
Hasten, beloved one! hasten 
to my arms, and let my soul 
fly across my lips to thine.” 
In such terms did Goschen 
address his beloved, and it is 
hard to believe that he and 
his friends lived in the coun- 
try which to-day we call 
Germany. No more eloquent 
commentary upon the change 
which the Fatherland has un- 
dergone could be found than 
Viscount Goschen’s book. We 
cannot believe that the young 
German poets of to-day ad- 
dress each other in terms of 
rapture. The romance which 
tingled Schiller’s blood is dead, 
like the romance of the Rhine, 
whose shadowy castles are 
dwarfed by chimneys, and 
shaken every minute by lum- 
bering trains. Indeed, there 
can be no room for literature 
in a country whose destinies 
are controlled by William Il 
We do not mean that the 
Emperor is not a generous 
patron of letters. But m- 
perial in all things, he makes 
a reputation at a word, and 
asks the world to believe that 
Wildenbruch (for instance) 18 
a man of genius, because 
William II. says he is. So 
he runs up a_ brand - new 
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building, and assures a cred- 
ulous country that it is a 
Roman ruin. So he founds a 
school of painting, and is his 
own musician. But in this 
system there is no place for 
the ancient sentiment. There 
are no Minnas and Doras now 
in the Fatherland working 
pocket - books and painting 
little pictures for poets whom 
they have never seen. No; 
Germany has sacrificed much 
to her industries, to her am- 
bition of making an empire 
on the sea. And we revert 
with pleasure to the romantic 
era in which poets sang and 
publishers wrote love - letters, 
and all things seemed as they 
were before the Flood. ~ 

Of Goschen’s literary enter- 
prises his grandson writes with 
justice and discrimination. 


There is scarce a chapter with- 


out its separate interest, and 
since a history of publishing 
is in a sense a history of litera- 
ture, the book has a value even 
for the serious student. Here, 
for instance, is told the strange 
story of the ‘Neveu de Rameau,’ 
that masterpiece by Diderot, 
which first saw the light of 
print in Goethe’s translation, 
and of which the French original 
was instantly lost. Indeed, 
the first French edition was 
but a retranslation of Goethe’s 
German, and, though Diderot’s 
own copy was afterwards re- 
covered, the mystery long re- 
mained unpierced. Nor among 
Goschen’s many enterprises 
must we forget the admirable 
edition of Homer, a master- 
piece of accurate typography. 
Though he did not make a vast 
fortune, he succeeded in all 
his undertakings, if success be 
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computed not in money but 
in literature; and Viscount 
Goschen could not more wisely 
have spent the leisure which 
he has snatched from the more 
serious business of politics 
than in the composition of his 
grandfather’s amiable and in- 
teresting biography. 


A notable contrast to Viscount 
Goschen’s book is Major-General 
Sir Alexander Bruce Tulloch’s 
‘Recollections of Forty Years’ 
Service’ (Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: William Blackwood & 
Sons). In Sir Alexander Tul- 
loch’s stirring pages there is 
little either of sentiment or 
poetry. For Sir Alexander has 
lived a life of adventure ever 
since, in 1852, he became a 
military cadet. He has seen 
service all the world over; he 
has been an instructor; he has 
done admirable work for the 
Intelligence Department; and 
never has he lost a chance of 
distinguishing himself. One’s 
first: impression on reading this 
lively and interesting book is 
that Sir Alexander is a many- 
sided man, to whom nothing 
comes amiss. From the very 
first he was observing and 
learning, and he saw nothing, 
he learned nothing, that he did 
not presently turn to the best 
account. For instance, on his 
first voyage out to India, in 
which, of course, he rounded 
the Cape, he picked up some- 
thing of navigation, and was 
thus able, on arriving at his 
destination, to save his ship 
from running ashore. Thus his 
alert mind was quick to receive 
new impressions, and to shape 
theory into practice in the 
briefest possible time. Thus, 
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also, he never forgot he was a 
soldier, and though he found 
every kind of sport irresistible, 
he remembered that fishing and 
shooting were often the best 
excuse for acquiring military 
information. As we have said, 
he entered Sandhurst in 1852, 
and the cadets of these days 
led a life of Spartan simplicity. 
“The rooms,” he says, ‘“ were 
not comfortable, the floor being 
sanded and the door locked wide 
open during the day. There 
were not even strips of carpet 
by the sides of the beds, and 
such luxuries as slippers were 
unknown.” The food was no 
better than the rooms. “Dinner 
consisted,”’ he writes, “of a leg 
or shoulder of mutton for each 
table of ten cadets, with an un- 
limited supply of waxy potatoes 
in their skins, and as much 
bread and small beer as was 
wanted. The five seniors at 
the top of the table generally 
managed to get a good feed of 
mutton, but the mangled re- 
mains left by the boy-carver 
which came to the juniors were 
not particularly appetising.” 
However, Sir Alexander does 
not complain. Even if the fare 
was bad, and the punishment 
excessive, the cadets were well 
taught ; and when, in 1854, he 
was gazetted to the Royals, 
and sent to the Crimea, he 
already knew something of his 
profession. 

In Russia, however, he saw 
but little fighting. The French, 
says he, had had enough of it, 
and peace was declared, to the 
utter disgust of the English, 
whose army was “fit for any- 
thing,” and who were keenly 
looking forward to a campaign 
in Asia Minor. But Sir Alex- 
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ander was not long idle. He 
had been home but a short 
while when his regiment was 
ordered to India, to aid in 
quelling the Mutiny; and no 
sooner was the Mutiny sup- 
pressed than he set out for 
China. Indeed, the best chap- 
ters of his book are those which 
deal with the Chinese War. 
Of the Chinese he has a high 
appreciation. He admires their 
extraordinary gifts, and he un- 
derstands their many good 
qualities. “From my personal 
observations,” says he, “living, 
as I did, among the Chinese for 
nearly a year, I consider it my 
simple duty to state my own 
experiences, and to say that I 
believe that Europeans who 
behaved themselves properly, 
and did not offensively push 
their own religion, or interfere 
in political matters, could live 
in China, and would be wel- 
comed by the ordinary traders 
and peasants.” So, too, he 
thinks highly of the Chinese 
soldiers. Though they were 
“always beaten by European 
troops, they proved them- 
selves invincible when properly 
trained, as Gordon trained 
them, and nobody dare reflect 
upon their courage.” Even the 
ordinary Canton coolie is steady 
under fire; and it is only when 
he considers the governing class 
that Sir Alexander expresses 
his disgust. “For ignorance, 
conceit, and general unfitness 
for a responsible position,” says 
he, “few human beings can 
come up to the ordinary Chinese 
mandarin,” and he had evidence 
in full of their cruelty and op- 
pression. 

Probably Sir Alexander never 
did better work than for the In- 
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telligence Department, for which 
he surveyed Belgium, Egypt, 
Crete, and much of England. 
It was the direct and well- 
merited result of his excellent 
work in Egypt that, when 
the massacre at Alexandria 
took place, he was attached 
for special duty with Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour. The 
world then, he tells us, did 
not contain a happier indi- 
vidual than himself; and in 
a work of remarkably sustained 
interest there are no pages 
more absorbing than those 
which describe the bombard- 
ment, the author’s adventur- 
ous share in the subsequent 
operations, and his chance 
association with “a tall thin 
subaltern of Engineers named 
Kitchener.” 


“One morning when I was engaged 
writing on board the Invincible, a tall 
thin subaltern of Engineers named 
Kitchener came to see me: he had 
got a few days’ leave from his general 
at Cyprus, and as he could speak 
Arabic, had come to see if he could 
be of any use to me. ‘Certainly,’ I 
replied ; ‘I hope you will be able to 
stay with me” .. . 

“The following day a letter arrived 
from the adjutant-general, Sir Garnet, 
about the possibility, or rather im- 
possibility, of an advance from Alex- 
andria vid the Nile to Cairo, if a land 
campaign were necessary. Some one 
at headquarters still fancied that 
route... . I decided to go up the 
line in disguise. The admiral did not 
atall like the risk of my doing so, but 
I said I considered it a matter of 
duty, so arranged to slip into the 
Suez train with. the mail passengers 
next afternoon, got up as a Levantine 
official. I did not like cutting off my 
naval beard, and rather amused K. 
by saying, as I brushed it out before 
clipping it for shaving : ‘Well, K., I 
wonder if this also’—pointing to my 
throat—‘ will be cut to-day.’ In the 
morning I had been with our politicals 
in their room in the town in my usual 
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dress : in the afternoon, before start- 
ing, I walked into their room again. 
The first exclamation was, ‘What on 
earth does this confounded Gippy 
want in here?’ It was some time 
before I was recognised, so I thought 
my disguise would do. AsI had just 
had two special warnings they were 
on the watch for me on shore, I had 
to be careful. When a reconnais- 
sance has to be made, there should 
always be at least two, to give a chance 
of one getting back with the required 
information; so K. went with me 
in the same train. He, like the 
rest of the passengers, was safe 
enough, but I knew that if recognised 
I should not get far. Arrived at 
Kaffir Zyat, I made out that I was 
suddenly so overcome with a painful 
complaint I must return for special 
medical advice to Alexandria; but 
when K., who remained to help the 
invalid, inquired about the exact time 
our train would leave, it was decidedly 
unpleasant to find that our expected 
return train had been taken off, and 
that there was but one more train to 
come that evening. It was the last 
run by the European administration, 
and brought the few remaining Eng- 
lish from Cairo. . . . When the train 
came in I saw one of the Europeans 
recognised me, but a quick sign was 
sufficient. The invalid and his com- 
panion had a carriage to themselves. 
“ Arabi’s people soon heard about 
my little trip. Seven days after- 
wards a fair-complexioned Syrian was 
noticed in the train at Kaffir Zyat : 
he was taken out of the train under 
the impression that he was a Euro- 
pean doing my work, and his throat 
cut on the platform. I doubt if Sir 
G. ever knew the risk I ran to get 
and wire him the information he 
required. 


“Soon after daybreak a boat with 
three Egyptian officers, who said they 
had been all night looking for us, 
came alongside with another proposi- 
tion from Arabi, which was so absurd 
that they were politely told to re- 
turn. The inside of our battery, with 
the blue-jackets stripped to the waist 
and ready for action, was a fine sight. 
The bridge was barricaded with ham- 
mocks, and here the admiral, captain, 
and flag-lieutenant took up their 
position. There I could be of no use 
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so suggested I should go into the 
main-top, where I would be able to 
see over the smoke and give the 
ranges. There was a l-inch Norden- 
feldt on the top under a midshipman 
named Hardy: we had no plates or 
hammocks to protect us, so had a 
clear uninterrupted view. I was 
amused to find two ex-naval friends 
in the top, lying down comfortably 
behind the mast : they had managed 
to get quietly on board. I should 
mention that K.’s general at Cyprus 
telegraphed more than once for me 
to send him back. I replied that I 
could not spare him, but cn the 9th 
or 10th, as soon as I saw the screw of 
the passenger steamer which should 
have taken him back, begin to turn, 
I wired, ‘ Finished with K. He has 
been very useful, but can now re- 
turn.’ K. in plain clothes I could 
not take officially, but it was ar- 
ranged he should get on board and 
keep out of sight. . 

“The enemy’s gunners, considering 
the tremendous fire we poured into 
the Mex fort, made uncommonly 
good shooting, our water-line being 
apparently their special target. 
Placed as I was, I could see their 
projectiles strike the water some 
yards off, and then shoot along under 
the surface; but by the time they 
touched the ship their force was gone. 
During the four hours we were under 
fire we were only hulled about thirty 
times, and but one plate was started. 
Having abnormally good sight, I 
often noticed the enemy’s shot com- 
ing towards us, just like cricket- 
balls. My companion in the top, 
Hardy, — now, alas! with the ma- 
jority,—not having been under fire 

fore, bobbed occasionally when the 
shot came close. I began chafling 
him, when a thing like a railway 
train rushed past. He had then the 
laugh on his side. I could not help 
staggering back: it must have been 
a shell from one of the 18-ton guns, 
and very close to us, as it cut the 
signal-halliards. . . . Suddenly a 
large spherical shell came through 
the bulwarks, struck a bollard or 
staunchion, and spun round on the 
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deck. At once the men by the fore- 
most gun saw what it was, and called 
out to me, ‘It’s a shell.’ Without 
thinking what I was doing, I craned 
over the rail to see if the beast was 
fizzing. Fortunately the rap on the 
staunchion or bollard had knocked 
the fuse out, but it was a nasty thing 
to have on the deck, so I called to 
the gun’s crew near it, ‘Pitch the 
damned thing overboard!’ and one 
of the blue-jackets picked it up and 
trundled it down the ash-shoot into 
the sea. It was wonderful to see 
how well the Gippies stuck to their 
guns: more than once I saw one of 
our shells go square and fair into an 
embrasure. ‘That gun is finished,’ I 
thought. Nota bit of it! back came 
an answer in duecourse. The answer 
was so quick in one case that I could 
not help jumping on to the top-rail 
and holding on with one hand to a 
stay, giving a cheer, ‘ Well done, 
Gippy !’ much to the amusement of 
my friends on the deck below.” 


In Sir Alexander Tulloch’s 
book we have an admirable 
record of the life of a hard- 
working soldier, and it is well 
for those who are ever declaim- 
ing against the luxury and 
laziness of the military profes- 
sion to study these reminisc- 
ences of industry and active 
service. When Sir Alexander 
was first gazetted to the Royals 
he had fifty pounds a- year, 
and in a career of nearly half 
a century he has known few 
idle days. And we know no 
better book than his to com- 
mend to those easy critics 
who cheerfully assert that hard 
work is discouraged in the 
army, and that the soldier 
only succeeds if he shows him- 
self studiously indifferent to his 
profession. 
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